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PURGATORY 


CANTO  XIV. 


ARGUMENT. 

Our  Poet  on  this  second  cornice  finds  also  the  souls  of  Guido  del 
Doca  of  Brettinoro,  and  Rinieri  da  Culboli  of  Ro-  ;agna ;  ihe 
btter  of  whom,  hearing  that  he  comes  from  the  banks  of  the 
Amo,  inveighs  against  the  degeneracy  of  ail  those  who  dwell 
in  Uie  cities  visited  by  that  stream ;  and  the  former,  in  like 
manner,  against  the  inhabitants  of  Romagna.  On  leaving 
these, our  Poets  hear  voices  recording  noted  instances  of  envy. 

"  Say,*  who  is  he  around  our  mountain  winds. 

Or  ever  death  has  prun’d  his  wing^  for  flight; 

That  opes  his  eyes,  and  covers  them  at  will  ?” 

“  1  know  not  who  he  is,  but  know  thus  much ; 
He  comes  not  singly.  Do  thou  ask  of  him. 

For  thou  art  nearer  to  him ;  and  take  heed. 

Accost  him  gently,  so  that  he  may  speak.” 

Thus  on  the  right  two  spirits,  bending  each 
Toward  the  other,  talk’d  of  me ;  then  both 
Addressing  me,  their  faces  backward  lean’d,  10 
And  thus  the  onef  began  :  “  O  soul,  who  yet 
Pent  in  the  body,  tendest  towards  the  sky ! 

For  charity,  we  pray  thee,  comfort  us ; 

Recounting  whence  thou  com’st,  and  who  thou 
art: 


•  Say.]  The  two  spirits  who  thus  speak  to  each  other  are, 
Guido  del  Duca  of  Brettinoto,  and  Rinieii  da  Calboli  of  Ro* 
magna. 

■t  The  ene.]  Ouido  del  Duca. 
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THE  TISIOS. 


Canto  XIV 


For  thou  dost  make  us,  at  the  favour  shown  thee. 
Marvel,  as  at  a  thing  that  ne’er  hath  been.” 

“  Tliere  stretches  through  the  midst  of  Tuscany,” 
I  straight  began,  “a  brooklet,*  whose  well-head 
Springs  up  in  Falterona;  with  his  race 
Not  satisfied,  when  he  some  hundred  miles  20 
Hath  measur’d.  From  his  banks  bring  I  this  frame. 
To  tell  you  who  I  am  were  words  mis-spent ; 

For  yet  my  name  scarce  sounds  on  rumour’s  lip.” 

“  If  well  I  do  incorp’rate  with  my  thought 
The  meaning  of  thy  speech,”  said  he,  who  first 
Addrest  me,  “thou  dost  speak  of  Arno’s  wave.” 

To  whom  the  other  rf  “  Why  hath  he  conceal’d 
The  title  of  that  river,  as  a  man 
Doth  of  some  horrible  thing  ?”  The  spirit,  who 
Therecn'  was  question’d,  did  acquit  him  thus  ;  30 

“  I  know  not :  but  ’tis  fitting  well  the  name 
ShouM  perish  of  that  vale  ;  for  from  the  source,!: 
Where  teems  so  plenteously  the  Alpine  steep 
Maim’d  of  l’elorus,§  (that  doth  scarcely  pass|| 
Beyond  that  limit,)  even  to  the  point 

•  A  brooklet.^  The  Arno,  that  rises  in  Falterona,  a  mountain 
In  the  Appeiinine.  Its  course  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
accoirling  to  G.  Villani,  who  traces  it  accurately. 

t  The  ether -1  Rinieri  da  Calholi, 

J  From  the  source.'}  ‘‘  From  the  rise  of  the  Amo  in  that  ‘  Al¬ 
pine  steep,’  the  Apeunine,  from  whence  Pelorus  in  Sicily  was 
tom  by  a  convulsion  of  the  earth,  even  to  the  point  where  the 
same  river  unites  its  waters  to  the  ocean,  Virtue  is  persecuted  by 
all.” 

{  Maim'd  of  Pelorus.}  Virg.  /En.  lib.  iii.  414. 

- A  hill 

Tom  from  Pelorus.  Milton,  P,  L,  b.  i.  232. 

That  doth  scarcely  pass.}  “Pelorus  is  in  few  places  higher 
than  Falterona.  where  the  Arno  springs.”  Lombardi  explains 
this  differently,  and,  I  thiols,  erroneously. 


Ciinlo  XIV. 


PUnCATOJlY. 


Where  unto  ocean  is  restor’d  what  heaven 
Drains  from  th’  exhaustless  store  for  all  earth’s 
streams, 

Throughout  the  space  is  virtue  worried  down, 

As  ’twere  a  snake,  by  all,  for  mortal  foe  ; 

Or  through  disastrous  influence  on  the  place,  40 

Or  else  distortion  of  misguided  wills 

'I'hat  custom  goads  to  evil :  whence  in  those. 

The  dwellers  in  that  miserable  vale, 

Nature  is  so  transform’d,  it  seems  as  they 
Had  shar’d  of  Circe’s  feeding.  ’Midst  brute  swine* 
Worthier  of  acorns  than  of  other  food 
Created  for  man’s  use,  he  shapeth  first 
His  obscure  way ;  then,  sloping  onward,  finds 
Cursj-j-  snarlers  more  in  spite  than  pow’r,  from 
whom  [50 

He  turns  with  scorn  aside  :  still  journeying  down. 
By  how  much  more  the  curst  and  luckless  fossi: 
Swells  out  to  largeness,  e’en  so  much  it  finds 
Dogs  turning  into  wolves.§  Descending  still 
Through  yet  more  hollow  eddies,  next  he  meets 
A  race  of  foxes,!  so  replete  with  craft. 

They  do  not  fear  that  skill  can  master  it. 

Nor  will  I  cease  because  my  words  are  heardU 

By  other  ears  than  thine.  It  shall  be  well 

For  this  man,**  if  he  keep  in  memory 

AVhat  from  no  erring  spirit  1  reveal.  60 

*  'yMu  brute  swine.]  The  people  of  Casentino. 
t  Curs,]  The  Amo  leaves  Arezzo  about  four  miles  to  tlie  left, 
t  Foss.]  So  in  his  anger  he  terms  the  Amo. 

J  fFotves.]  The  Florentines. 

II  fejrej.]  The  Pisans. 

^  ATp  words  are  beard.]  It  should  be  recollected  that  Guido 
still  addresses  himself  to  Rinieri. 

••  For  this  man.]  “  For  Dante,  who  has  told  us  that  he  comes 
from  the  banks  of  Amo.” 


THE  VISION. 


Canto  XIV. 


& 

Lo !  I  behold  thy  grandson,*  that  becomes 
A  hunter  of  those  wolves,  upon  the  shore 
Of  the  fierce  stream  ;  and  cows  them  all  with  dread. 
Their  flesh,  yet  living,  sets  he  up  to  sale. 

Then,  like  an  aged  beast,  to  slaughter  dooms. 
Many  of  life  he  reaves,  himself  of  worth 
And  goodly  estimation.  Smear’d  with  gore, 

Mark  how  he  issues  from  the  rueful  wood  ; 
Leaving  such  havoc,  tliat  in  thousand  years 
It  spreads  not  to  prime  lustihood  again.”  70 

As  one,  who  tidings  hears  of  woe  to  come. 
Changes  his  looks  perturb’d,  from  whate’er  part 
The  peril  grasp  him  ;  so  beheld  I  change 
That  spirit,  who  had  turn’d  to  listen  ;  struck 
With  sadness,  soon  as  he  had  caught  the  word. 

His  visage,  and  the  other’s  speech,  did  raise 
Desire  in  me  to  know  the  names  of  both  ; 

Whereof,  with  meek  entreaty,  I  inquir’d. 

The  shade,  who  late  addrest  me,  thus  resum’d ; 
“  Thy  wish  imports,  that  1  vouchsafe  to  do  80 
For  thy  sake  what  thou  wilt  not  dof  for  mine. 

But,  since  God’s  will  is  that  so  largely  shine 
His  grace  in  thee,  I  will  be  liberal  too. 

Guido  of  Duca  know  then  that  I  am. 

Envy  so  parch’d  my  blood,  that  had  I  seen 
A  fellow  man  made  joyous,  thou  hadst  mark’d 
A  livid  paleness  overspread  my  cheek. 

Such  harvest  reap  I  of  the  seed  I  sow’d.  [need 
O  man !  why  placet  thy  heart  where  there  doth 

•  Thy  grandson,']  Fulcieri  da  Calboli,  grandson  of  Rinieri  da 
Calboli.  who  is  here  spoken  of.  The  atrocities  predicted  came  to 
pass  in  l302.  See  G.  Villani,  lib.  viii.  c.  59. 

t  JVhat  thou  ivUt  not  do."]  Dante  having  declined  telling  him 
bis  name.  See  v.  22. 

I  IVhy  places']  Thu  will  be  explained  in  the  ensuing  Canto. 


Canto  XIV. 


PCUGATOJllr. 
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Exclusion  of  participants  in  good  ?  90 

This  is  Rinieri’s  spirit ;  this,  the  boast 
And  honour  of  the  house  of  Calboli ; 

Where  of  his  worth  no  hei-itage  remains. 

Nor  his  the  only  blood,  that  hath  been  stript, 
C’Twixt  Po,  the  mount,  the  Reno,  and  ihe  shore,)* 
Of  all  that  tvutli  or  fancyf-  asks  for  bliss ; 

But,  in  those  limits,  such  a  growth  has  sprung 
Of  rank  and  venom’d  roots,  as  long  would  mock 
Slow  culture’s  toil.  Where  is  good  Lizio  .4  where 
Manardi,  Traversaro,  and  Carpigna  ?§  100 

O  bastard  slips  of  old  Romagna’s  line  ! 

When  in  Bologna  the  low  arlisan,|| 

J  - 

•  'Twixt  Po,  the  mount,  the  Seno,  and  the  ahore.^  The  bounda¬ 
ries  of  Romagna. 

+  Fancy,']  “  Trastullo.”  Quadrio,  in  Ihe  notes  on  the  second  of 
the  Salmi  Fenitenziali  of  our  author,  understands  this  in  a  higher 
sense,  as  meaning  that  Joy  which  results  from  an  easy  and  con¬ 
stant  practice  of  viitiie.  See  Opere  di  Dante.  Zatia  ediz.  tom. 
iv.  part  ii.  p.  193.  And  he  k  followed  by  Lombardi. 

^  Lizio.]  Lizio  da  Valbona  introduced  into  Boccaccio’s  Deca¬ 
meron,  G.  V.  N.  4. 

{  Manardi,Traveraaro,  and  Carpigna.]  Arrigo  Manardi  (IfFa- 
enza,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Brettinoro ;  Pier  Tiaversaro,  loi-d  of  Ra¬ 
venna;  and  Guido  di  Carpigna  of  Moutefeltro. 

II  In  Bologna  the  law  artisan.]  One  who  had  been  a  mechanic, 
named  Lambertaccio,  arrived  at  almost  supreme  power  in  Bo¬ 
logna. 

Quando  in  Bologna  un  Fabro  si  ralligna. 

(luando  in  Faenza  un  Bernardin  di  Fosco. 

I'he  pointing  and  the  marginal  note  of  the  Monte  Casino  MS, 
entirely  change  the  sense  of  these  two  lines.  There  is  a  mark  of 
interrogation  added  to  each ;  and  b}-  way  of  answer  to  both  there 
is  written,  “  Quasi  dicat  numqiiam.”  Fabro  is  made  a  proper 
name,  and  it  is  said  of  him  :  “  Iste  fuit  Dom.  Faber  de  Lamberta- 
ciis  de  Bononia and  Benvenuto  da  Imula  calls  him  “Nobilis 
Miles,”  1  have  not  ventured  to  alter  the  Uirnslation  so  as  to  make 
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THE  visioir. 


Canto  XIV, 


And  in  Faenza  yon  Bernardin*  sprouts, 

A  gentle  cyon  from  ignoble  stem. 

Wonder  not,  Tuscan,  if  thou  see  me  weep. 

When  I  recal  to  mind  those  once  lov’d  names, 

Guido  of  Prata.f  and  of  Azzo  himt 

That  dwelt  with  us;§  Tignoso||  and  his  troop. 

With  Traversaro’s  house  and  Anastagio’s,f 
(Each  race  disherited  ;)  and  beside  these,  110 
The  ladies  and  the  knights,  the  toils  and  ease. 
That  witch’d  us  into  love  and  courtesy  ;** 

it  accord  with  this  interpretation,  as  it  must  have  been  done  in 
the  face,  I  believe,  of  nearly  all  the  editions,  and,  as  f»r  as  may 
he  gathered  from  the  silence  of  Lombardi,  of  the  MSS.  also 
which  that  commentator  had  consulted. 

^Ton  Bernardin  .J  Beruardin  di  Fosco,  a  man  of  low  origin, 
hut  great  talents,  who  governed  at  Faenza. 
i*  Prata.']  A  place  bet^ve8n  Fienza  and  Ravenna. 

^  Of  Azzo  him.']  Ugolino,  of  the  Ubaidini  family  in  Tuscany. 
§  fVifh  us.]  Lombardi  claims  the  reading.  “  nosco,”  instead  of 
“vosco,”  “  with  us,”  instead  of ‘‘ with  you,”  for  his  (avouiite 
edition  ;  but  it  is  also  in  Landino's  of  1488. 

II  Tfgnoso  ]  Federigo  Togfioso  of  Rimini. 

%  Traversaro's  house  and  AnastaMio's.]  Two  noble  families  of 
Ravenna.  .See  v.  100.  She,  to  whom  Dryden  has  given  the 
name  of  Honoria,  in  the  fable  so  admirably  paraphrased  from 
Boccaccio,  was  of  the  former ;  her  lover  and  the  spectre  were 
of  the  Anastagi  family.  See  Canto  xxviii.  20. 

**  Courtesy.]  “  Cortesia  e  onestade,  &c.”  Convito,  p,  65.  “  Cour¬ 
tesy  and  honour  are  all  one;  and  because  anciently  virtue  and 
good  manners  were  usual  in  courts,  as  the  contrary  now  is,  this 
term  was  derived  from  thence:  courtesy  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
custom  of  courts ;  which  wonl,  if  »t  were  now  taken  from 
courts,  espec  ally  hose  of  Italy,  would  be  no  other  than  turpi* 
tude,  “  turpezza.” 

Courtesy, 

Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapsrry  halls 
And  courts  ol  princes,  where  it  first  was  namM, 

And  yet  is  most  pretended,  Milton^  Connts 


Canto  XIV. 


puHOATonr, 
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Where  now  such  malice  reigns  in  recreant  hearts^ 
O  Brettinoro  !*  wherefore  tarriest  still. 

Since  forth  of  thee  thy  family  hath  gone. 

And  many,  hating  evil,  join’d  their  steps  ? 

W ell  doeth  he,  that  bids  his  lineage  cease, 
Bagnacavallo  ;f  Castracaro  ill. 

And  Conio  worse,f  who  care  to  propagate 
A  race  of  Counties§  from  such  blood  as  theirs.  120 
Well  shall  ye  also  do,  Pagani,l|  then 
When  from  amongst  you  hies  your  demon  child  ; 
Not  so  howe’er, t  that  henceforth  there  remain 
True  proof  of  what  ye  were.  O  Hugolin,** 

•  0  Brettinoro.']  A  beautifully  situated  castle  in  Romagna,  the 
hospitable  residence  of  Guido  del  Duca,  who  is  here  speaking, 
Landino  relates,  that  there  were  several  of  this  family,  who, 
when  a  stranger  arrived  amongst  them,  contended  with  one  an¬ 
other  by  whom  he  should  be  entertained  ;  and  that  in  order  to 
end  this  dispute,  they  set  up  a  pillar  with  as  many  rings  as  there 
were  fathers  of  families  among  them,  a  ring  being  assigned  to 
each,  and  that  accordingly  as  a  stranger  on  his  arrival  hung  his 
horse’s  bridle  on  one  or  other  of  these,  he  became  his  guest  to 
whom  the  ring  belonged. 

+  Bagnacavallo.]  A  castle  between  Imola  and  Ravenna, 
t  '  Castracaro  HI 

And  Conio  -worse.]  Both  in  Romagna. 

{  Counties.]  I  have  used  this  woi-d  here  for  “  Counts,”  as  it  is 
in  Sbakspeare. 

II  Pagani.]  The  Pagani  were  lords  of  Faenza  and  Imola.  One 
of  them,  Machinardo,  was  named  the  Demon,  from  his  treachery. 
See  Hell ,  canto  axvii.  47,  and  note. 

^  Hot  so  howe'er .]  “  Yet  your  offspring  will  he  stained  wilt 
some  vice,  and  will  not  afford  true  proof  of  the  worth  of  your 
ancestors.” 

••  Huytin.]  Ugolino  Ubaldini,  a  noble  and  virtuous  person  in 
Faenza,  who,  on  aceonnt  of  his  age  probably,  was  not  likely  t» 
leave  any  offspring  behind  him.  He  is  enumerated  among  the 
poets  by  Crescimbeni,  and  by  Tiraboschi,  Mr.  Mathias’s  edit, 
vol,  i.  p.  14.1. 
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THE  VISIOX. 


Canto  XIV 


Thou  sprung  of  Fantolini’s  line  !  thy  name 
Is  safe ;  since  none  is  look’d  for  after  thee  > 

To  cloud  its  lustre,  wai’ping  from  thy  stock. 

But,  Tuscan  !  go  thy  ways';  for  now  I  take 
Far  more  delight  in  weeping,  than  in  words. 

Such  pity  for  your  sakeshath  wrung  my  heart.”  130 

We  knew  those  gentle  spirits,  at  parting,  heard 
Our  steps.  Their  silence  therefore,  of  our  way. 
Assur’d  us.  Soon  as  we  had  quitted  them. 
Advancing  onward,  lo  !  a  voice,  that  seem’d 
Like  volley’d  light’ning,  when  it  rives  the  air. 

Met  us,  and  shouted,  “  Whosoever  finds 
Will  slay  me  then  fled  from  us,  as  the  bolt 
Lanc’d  sudden  from  a  downward-rushing  cloud. 
When  it  had  giv’n  short  truce  unto  our  hearing, 
Behold  the  other  with  a  crash  as  loud  140 

As  the  quick-following  thunder  :  “  Mark  in  me 
Aglauros-t",  turn’d  to  rock.”  I,  at  the  sound 
Ketreating,  drew  more  closely  to  my  guide. 

Now  in  mute  stillness  rested  all  the  air ; 

And  thus  he  spake  :  “  There  was  the  galling  bit.i 
But  your  old  enemy  so  baits  his  hook. 

He  drags  you  eager  to  him.  Hence  nor  curb 
Avails  you,  nor  I’eclaiming  call.  Heav’n  calls, § 

• -  Whosoever  finds 

Will  slay  me.]  The  words  of  Cain,  Gen.  iv.  14. 

t  Aglauros.]  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  ii.  fab.  12. 

t  There  was  the  galling  bit.]  Referring  to  what  had  been  before 
said.  Canto  xiii.  35.  The  commentators  remark  the  unusual 
word  “  camo,”  which  occurs  here  in  the  original ;  but  they  have 
not  observed,  I  believe,  that  Dante  himself  uses  it  in  the  Dr 
Monarchic,  lib.  iii.  p.  155, 

$  Heav’n  calls.]  Venturi  refers  to  an  imitation  of  this  by  Pe¬ 
trarch  : 

Or  ti  solleva  a  pid  beata  speme, 

Miiando  il  ciel,  cbe  ti  si  volve  intomo. 


Canto  XIV.  ruKGATonY. 

And,  round  about  you  wheeling,  courts  your  gaze 
With  everlasting  beauties.  Yet  your  eye  15' 
Turns  with  fond  doting  still  upon  the  earth. 
Therefore  He  smites  you  who  discernetli  all.” 


Vot.  XT-VI. 


H 
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CANTO  XV. 


ASOniENT.  I 

An  angel  invites  them  to  ascend  the  next  steep.  On  their  vray 
Dante  suggests  certain  doubts,  which  are  resolved  by  Virgil ; 
and,  when  they  reach  the  third  comice,  where  the  sin  of  an- 
g^  is  purged,  our  Poet,  in  a  kind  of  waking  dream,  beholds 
remarkable  instances  of  patience;  and  soon  after  they  are 
enveloped  in  a  dense  fog. 


As  much*  as  ’twixt  the  third  hour’s  close  and  dawn^ 
Appeareth  of  heav’n’s  sphere,  that  ever  whirls 
As  restless  as  an  infant  in  his  play  ; 

So  much  appear’d  remaining  to  the  sun 
Of  his  slope  journey  tow’rds  the  western  goal. 

Evening  was  there,  and  here  the  noon  of  night ; 
And  full  upon  our  forehead  smote  the  beams. 

For  round  the  mountain,  circling,  so  our  path 
Had  led  us,  that  toward  the  sun-set  now 
Direct  we  journey’d;  when  I  felt  a  weight  IG 
Of  more  exceeding  splendour,  than  before. 

Press  on  my  front.  The  cause  unknown,  amaze 
Possess’d  me ;  and  both  hands  against  my  brows 
Lifting,  I  interpos’d  them,  as  a  screen. 

That  of  its  gorgeous  superflux  of  light 


•  As  much.']  It  wanted  three  hours  of  sun-set 
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Clips  the  dirn’tnis'i’d  ®rb. ,  i.As  wheiithc  raj', 
SfriEing  'on  watCT  or  the  sur^ce  clear 
•C)f'-mit’roT;  ledps  unto  the  opposite  part, 

Ascending  at  a  glance,  e’en  as  h  fell, 

‘Aficl  rs  mvcH*;  d{ff«’s  fl'om  tbe.sto'rte,  that  falls  20 
'ihroiigh-egjaal  Jce,  (so  practic  ski'l  bath  shown  ; ) 
Thus,  with  refracted  light,  before  me  seem’d 
The  ground  there  smitten ;  whence,  in  sudden 
haste, 

M)'  sight  recoil’d.  “  What  is  this,  sire  belov’d  ! 
’Gainst  which  1  strive  to  shield  the  sight  in  vain?” 
Cried  1,  “  and  which  towards  us  moving  seems  ?” 
“  Marvel  not,  if  the  family  of  heav’n,” 

He  answer’d,  “}'et  with  dazzling  radiance  dim 
Thy  sense.  It  is  a  messenger  who  comes. 

Inviting  man’s  ascent.  Such  sights  ere  long,  30 
Not  grievous,  shall  impart  to  thee  delight. 

As  thy  perception  is  by  nature  wrought 

Up  to  their  pitch.”  The  blessed  angel,  soon 

As  we  had  reach’d  him,  hail’d  us  with  glad  voice  ; 

“  Here  enter  on  a  ladder  far  less  steep 

Than  ye  have  yet  encounter’d.”  We  forthwith 

Ascending,  heard  behind  us  chanted  sweet, 

“  Blessed  the  mercifu],”j  and  “  Happy  thou, 

'I'hat  conquer’st.”  Lonely  each,  my  guide  and  I, 
Pursued  our  upward  way  ;  and  as  we  went,  40 
Some  profit  from  his  words  I  hop’d  to  win. 

And  thus  of  him  inquiring,  fram’d  my  speech  : 

•  ^nd  as  mucA.j  Lombardi,  I  think  Justly,  observes  that  this 
does  not  refer  to  the  length  of  time  which  a  stone  is  in  falling  to 
the  ground,  but  to  the  perpendicular  line  which  it  describes  when 
falling,  as  contrasted  with  the  angle  of  incidence  tbnioed  by  light 
reflected  from  water  or  from  a  mirror. 

t  Blessed  the  merciful.'}  Matt.  v.  7. 
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“  What  meant  Romagna’s  spirit,*  when  he  spake 
Of  bliss  exclusive,  with  no  partner  shar’d  ?”  [knows, 
“  He  straight  replied :  “  No  wonder,  since  he 
What  sorrow  waits  on  his  own  worst  defect. 

If  he  chide  others,  that  they  less  may  mourn. 
Because  ye  point  your  wishes  at  a  mark. 

Where,  by  communion  of  possessors,  part 
Is  lessen’d,  envy  bloweth  up  men’s  sighs.  50 
No  fear  of  that  might  touch  ye,  if  the  love 
Of  higher  sphere  exalted  your  desire. 

For  there,  by  how  much  more  they  call  it  our's. 

So  much  propriety  of  each  in  good 
Encreases  more,  and  heighten’d  charity 
Wraps  that  fair  cloister  in  a  brighter  flame.” 

“  Now  lack  I  satisfaction  more,”  said  I, 

“  Than  if  thou  hadst  been  silent  at  the  first ; 

And  doubt  more  gathers  on  my  lab’ring  thought. 
How  can  it  chance,  that  good  distributed,  60 
The  many,  that  possess  it,  makes  more  rich. 

Than  if ’t  were  shar’d  by  few  r”  He  answering  thus; 
“  Thy  mind,  reverting  still  to  things  of  earth. 
Strikes  darkness  from  true  light.  The  highest  good 
Unlimited,  ineffable,  doth  so  speed 
To  love,  as  beam  to  lucid  body  darts. 

Giving  as  much  of  ardour  as  it  finds. 

The  sempiternal  effluence  streams  abroad. 
Spreading,  wherever  charity  extends. 

So  that  the  more  aspirants  to  that  bliss  70 

Are  multiplied,  more  good  is  there  to  love. 

And  more  is  lov’d ;  as  mirrors,  that  reflect. 

Each  unto  other,  propagated  light. 

If  these  my  words  avail  not  to  allay 

♦  Romagna’t  tpirU,']  Guido  del  Duca,  of  Brettinoro,  whom 
we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  canto. 
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Thj  thirsting,  Beatrice  thou  shalt  see, 

M'ho  of  this  want,  and  of  all  else  thou  hast. 

Shall  rid  thee  to  the  full.  Provide  but  thou,* 

That  from  thy  temples  may  be  soon  eras’d, 

P'’en  as  the  two  already,  those  five  scars,  [heal.”  80 
That,  when  they  pain  thee  worst,  then  kindliest 
“  Thou,”  I  had  said,  “  content’st  me;”  when  I  saw 
The  other  round  was  gain’d,  and  wond’ring  eyes 
Did  keep  me  mute.  There  suddenly  I  seem’d 
By  an  extatic  vision  wrapt  away; 

And  in  a  temple  saw,  niethought,  a  crowd 
Of  many  persons  ;  and  at  th’  entrance  stood 
A  dame,f  whose  sweet  demeanour  did  express 
A  mother’s  love,  who  said,  “  Child  !  why'  hast  thou 
Dealt  with  us  thus  ?  Behold  thy  sire  and  1  [peace;  90 
Sorrowing  have  sought  thee ;”  and  so  held  her 
And  straight  the  vision  fled.  A  female  next 
Appear’d  before  me,  down  whose  visage  cours’d 
Those  waters,  that  grief  forces  out  from  one 
By  deep  resentment  stung,  who  seem’d  to  say  : 

“If  thou,  Pisistratus,  be  lord  indeed 
Over  this  city,t  nam’d  with  such  debate 
Of  adverse  gods,  and  whence  each  science  sparkles, 
Avenge  thee  of  those  arms,  whose  bold  embrace 
Hath  clasp’d  our  daughter ;”  and  to  her,  meseem’d, 
Benign  and  meek,  with  visage  undisturb’d,  100 


•  Previde  but  t/imj  “  Take  heed  that  thou  be  healed  of  the 
five  remaining  sins,  as  thou  already  art  of  the  two,  namely,  pride 
and  enry.” 

t  A  dame.']  Luke,  ii.  48. 

I  Over  thu  city.]  Athens,  named  after  ’AS-tira,  Minerva,  in 
consequence  of  her  having  produced  a  more  valuable  gift  for  it 
in  the  olive,  than  Neptune  had  done  in  the  horse. 
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Her  sovran  spake  :  “  How  shall  we  those  requite* 
Who  wish  us  evil,  if  we  thus  condemn 
The  man  that  loves  us  ?”  After  that  I  saw 
A  multitude,  in  fury  burning,  slay 
With  stones  a  stripling  youth,f  and  shout  amain 
“  Destroy,  destroy and  him  I  saw,  who  bow’d 
Heavy  with  death  unto  the  ground,  yet  made 
His  eyes,  unfolded  upward,  gates  to  heav’n. 
Praying  forgiveness  of  th’  Almighty  Sire, 

Amidst  that  cruel  conflict,  on  his  foes,  1 10 

With  looks  that  win  compassion  to  their  aim. 

Soon  as  my  spirit,  from  her  airy  flight 
Returning,  sought  again  the  things  whose  truth 
Depends  not  on  her  shaping,  I  observ’d 
She  had  not  rov’d  to  falsehood  in  her  dreams. 

Meanwhile  the  leader,  who  might  see  I  mov’d 
As  one  who  struggles  to  shake  off  his  sleep. 
Exclaim’d :  “  What  ails  thee,  that  thou  canst  not 
hold 

Thy  footing  firm ;  but  more  than  half  a  league 
Hast  travel’d  with  clos’d  eyes  and  tott’ring  gait,  120 
Like  to  a  man  by  wine  or  sleep  o’ercharg’d  ?” 

“  Beloved  father !  so  thou  deign,”  said  I, 

“  To  listen,  I  will  tell  thee  what  appear’d 
Before  me,  when  so  fail’d  my  sinking  steps.” 

He  thus  :  “  Not  if  thy  countenance  were  mask’d 
With  hundred  vizards,  could  a  thought  of  thine. 
How  small  soe’er,  elude  me.  What  thou  saw’st 
Was  shown,  that  freely  thou  mightst  ope  thy  heart 

*  How  shall  we  those  requite^']  The  answer  of  Fbistratus  the 
tyrant  to  his  wife,  when  she  urged  him  to  inflict  the  punishment 
of  death  on  a  young  man,  who,  inflamed  with  love  for  his  daugh* 
ter,  had  snatched  a  kiss  from  her  in  public.  The  story  is  told  by 
Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  v.  1. 

t  A  stripling  youth,']  The  protomartyr  Stephen. 
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To  the  waters  of  peace,  that  flow  diffus’d 
From  their  eternal  fountain.  I  not  ask’d,  130 
What  ails  thee  ?  for  such  cause  as  he  doth,  who 
Looks  only  with  that  eye,  which  sees  no  more. 
When  spiritless  the  body  lies  ;  but  ask’d. 

To  give  fresh  vigour  to  thy  foot.  Such  goads. 
The  slow  and  loit’ring  need ;  that  they  be  found 
Not  wanting,  when  their  hour  of  watch  returns.” 

So  on  we  journey’d,  through  the  evening  sky 
Gazing  intent,  far  onward  as  our  eyes. 

With  level  view,  could  stretch  against  the  bright 
Vespertine  ray :  and  lo !  by  slow  degrees  140 
Gath’ring,  a  fog  made  tow’rds  us,  dark  as  night. 
There  was  no  room  for  ’scaping ;  and  that  mist 
Bereft  us,  both  of  sight  and  the  pure  air. 


CANTO  XVL 


ARGUMENT. 

As  tiiey  proceed  through  the  mist,  they  hear  tlie  voices  of  spirits 
praying.  Marco  Lombardo,  one  of  these,  points  out  to  Dante  the 
error  of  such  as  impute  our  actions  to  necessity ;  explains  to  him 
that  man  is  endued  with  free-will ;  and  shows  that  much  of  hu¬ 
man  depravity  results  from  the  undue  mixture  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  authorit>'  in  rulers. 

Hell’s  dunnest  gloom,  oi'  night  unlustrous,  dark, 
Of  every  planet  ’reft,  and  pall’d  in  clouds. 

Did  never  spread  before  the  sight  a  veil 
In  thickness  like  that  fog,  nor  to  the  sense 
So  palpable  and  gross.  Ent’ring  its  shade. 

Mine  eye  endur’d  not  with  unclosed  lids  ; 

Which  marking,  near  me  drew  the  faithful  guide. 
Offering  me  his  shoulder  for  a  stay. 

As  the  blind  man  behind  his  leader  walks, 

Lest  he  should  err,  or  stumble  unawares  10 

On  what  might  harm  him  or  perhaps  destroy  ; 

I  journey’d  through  that  bitter  air  and  foul. 

Still  listening  to  my  escort’s  warning  voice, 

“  Look  that  from  me  thou  part  not.”  Straight  I 
heard 

Voices,  and  each  one  seem’d  to  pray  for  peace, 
And  for  compassion,  to  the  Lamb  of  God 
That  taketh  sins  away.  Their  prelude  still 
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Was  “  Agnus  Dei and  through  all  the  choir. 
One  voice,  one  measure  ran,  that  perfect  seem’d 
The  concord  of  their  song.  “  Are  these  I  hear  20 
Spirits,  O  master  ?”  1  exclaim’d  ;  and  he, 

“Thou  aim’st  aright:  these  loose  the  bonds  of 
wrath.”  [cleave, 

“  Now  who  art  thou,  that  through  our  smoke  dost 
And  r  peak’st  of  us,  as  thou*  thyself  e’en  yet 
Dividedst  time  by  calends  V’  So  one  voice 
Bespake  me  ;  whence  my  master  said,  “  Reply; 
Aiju  aslr,  if  upward  hence  the  passage  lead.” 

“  O  being !  who  dost  make  thee  pure,  to  stand 
Beautiful  once  more  in  thy  Maker’s  sight; 

Alon  r  wnr.  .r.e :  and  thou  shalt  hear  and  wonder.”  30 
Thus  I,  Whereto  the  spirit  answering  spake : 

“  Long  as  ’c  is  lawful  for  me,  shall  my  steps 
Follow  on  thine;  and  since  the  cloudy  smoke 
Forbids  the  seeing,  hearing  in  it’s  stead 
Shall  keep  us  join’d.”  I  then  forthwith  began . 

“  Yet  in  my  mortal  swathing,  I  ascend 
To  higher  regions ;  and  am  hither  come 
Tiiorougji  the  fearful  agony  of  hell. 

And,  if  so  la’'gely  God  haliti  dol’d  his  grace, 

That,  clean  Deside  aU  modem  precedent,  40 

He  wills  me  to  behold  his  kingly  state ; 

Fi’om  me  conceal  not  who  thou  wast,  ere  death 
Had  loos’d  thee  ;  but  instruct  me  :  and  instruct 
If  rightly  to  the  pass  I  tend  ;  thy  words 
The  way  directing,  as  a  safe  escort.” 

“  I  was  of  Lombardy,  and  Marco  call’d  :f 

•  Aa  thou.']  As  if  thou  wert  still  Imng.” 

+  I  mas  of  Lombardy,  and  Marco  co/rd.]  A  Venetian  gentle¬ 
man.  LoDibardo,'*  both  was  his  sirname  and  denoted  the  coun¬ 
try  to  which  he  belonged.  G.  Viiiani^  lib.  vii*  cap.  120,  terms  him 
^  a  wise  and  worthy  courtier.” 
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Not  inexperienc’d  of  the  world,  that  worth 
I  still  affected,  from  wliich  all  have  turn’d 
The  nerveless  bow  aside.  Thy  course  tends  light 
Unto  the  summit and,  replying  thus,  50 

He  added,  “  I  beseech  thee  pray  for  me, 

When  thou  shalt  come  aloft.”  And  I  to  him  : 

“  Accept  my  faith  for  pledge  I  will  perform 
What  thou  requirest.  Yet  one  doubt  remains,- 
That  'wrings  me  sorely,  if  I  solve  it  not. 

Singly  before  it  urg’d  me,  doubled  now 
By  thine  opinion,  when  I  couple  that 
With  one  elsewhere*  declar’d ;  each  strength’ning 
The  world  indeed  is  even  so  forlorn  [other. 

Of  all  good,  as  thou  speak’st  it,  and  so  swarms  60 
With  every  evil.  Yet,  beseech  thee,  point 
The  cause  out  to  me,  that  myself  may  see. 

And  unto  others  show  it :  for  in  heaven 
One  places  it,  and  one  on  earth  below.” 

Then  heaving  forth  a  deep  and  audible  sigh, 

“  Brother  !”  he  thus  began,  “  the  world  is  blind ; 
And  thou  in  truth  com’st  from  it.  Ye,  who  live, 
Do  so  each  cause  refer  to  heav’n  above, 

Benvenuto  da  Imola,  says  Landino,  relates  of  him,  that  being 
imprisonefl,  and  not  able  to  pay  the  price  of  his  I'aiisom,  he  ap¬ 
plied  by  letter  to  his  friend  Riccardo  da  Camino,  lord  of  Trevigi, 
for  relief*  Riccardo  set  on  foot  a  contribution  among  several 
nobles  of  Lombardy  for  the  purpose ;  of  which,  when  Marco  was 
informed,  he  wrote  back  with  much  indignation  to  Riccardo, 
that  he  had  rather  die  than  remain  under  obligations  to  so  many 
benefactors.  It  is  added  that  Riccardo  then  paid  the  whole  out 
of  bis  own  purse.  Of  this  generous  man  1  have  occasion  to  spe^ 
again  in  the  notes  to  canto  viii.  71,  and  to  Par.  canto  ix.  48. 

♦  Elsewhere.]  He  refers  to  what  Guido  del  Duca  had  said  in 
the  fourteenth  canto,  concerning  the  degeneracy  of  his  country 
men* 
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E’en  as  it’s  motion,  of  necessity, 

Drew  with  it  all  that  moves.  If  this  were  so,  70 
Free  choice  in  you  were  none;  nor  justice  would 
There  should  be  joy  for  virtue,  woe  for  ill. 

Your  movements  havetheir  primal  bent  from  heaven ; 
Not  all :  yet  said  I  all ;  what  then  ensues  ? 

Light  have  ye  still  to  follow  evil  or  good. 

And  of  the  will  free  power,  which,  if  it  stand 
Firm  and  unwearied  in  Heaven’s  first  assay. 
Conquers  at  last,  so  it  be  cherish’d  well. 
Triumphant  over  all.  To  mightier  force*. 

To  better  nature  subject,  ye  abide  80 

Free,  not  constrain’d  by  that  which  forms  in  you 
The  reasoning  mind  uninfluenc’d  of  the  stars. 

If  then  the  present  race  of  mankind  err. 

Seek  in  yourselves  the  cause,  and  find  it  there. 
Herein  thou  shalt  confess  me  no  false  spy. 

“  Forth  from  his  plastic  hand,  who  charm’d  be¬ 
holds 

Her  image  ere  she  yet  exist,  the  soul 
Comes  like  a  babe,  that  wantons  sportively,f 
Weeping  and  laughing  in  its  wayward  moods  ; 

As  artless,  and  as  ignorant  of  aught,  90 

Save  that  her  Maker  being  one  who  dwells 
With  gladness  ever,  willingly  she  turns 
To  whate’er  yields  her  joy.  Of  some  slight  good 
'I'he  flavour  soon  she  tastes ;  and,  snar’d  by  that 
■With  fondness  she  pursues  it ;  if  no  guide 

•  To  mightier  foi  ce.'i  “Though  ye  are  subject  to  a  higher  power 
than  that  of  tlie  heavenly  constellations,  even  to  the  power  of 
the  great  Creator  himself,  yet  ye  are  still  left  in  tlie  possession 
of  liberty.” 

f  Like  a  babe  that  wantons  sportively. J  This  reminds  ns  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian’s  verses  to  his  departing  soul. 

Animula  yagula  Waml-tla,  Stc. 
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Reca],  no  rein  direct  her  wand’ring  course. 

Hence  it  behov’d,  the  lav/  should  be  a  curb  ; 

A  sovereign  hence  behov’d,  whose  piercing  view 
Might  mark  at  least  the  fortress*  and  main  tower 
Of  the  true  city.  Laws  indeed  there  are  :  100 

Hut  who  is  he  observes  them  ?  jJone;  not  he. 

Who  goes  before,  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 

Whof  chews  the  cud  but  doth  not  cleave  the  hoof. 
Therefore  the  multitude,  who  see  their  guide 
Strike  at  the  Very  good  they  covet  most. 

Feed  there  and  look  no  further.  Thus  the  cause 
Is  not  corrupted  nature  in  yourselves. 

But  ill-conducting,  that  hath  turn’d  the  world 
To  evil.  Rome,  that  turn’d  it  unto  good. 

Was  wont  to  boast  two  sunsf,  whose  several 
beams  110 

Cast  light  on  either  way,  the  world’s  and  God’s. 
One  since  hath  quench’d  the  other;  and  the  sword 

•  The  fortress.']  Justice,  the  most  necessary  virtue  in  the  chief 
magistrate,  as  the  commentators  for  the  most  part  explain  it  ; 
and  it  appears  manifest  from  all  our  Poet  says  in  his  first  book 
De  Monarchic,  concerning  the  authority  of  the  temporal 
Monarch  and  concerning  Justice,  that  they  are  right. 

t  IVho.]  He  compares  the  Pope,  on  account  of  the  union  of 
the  temporal  witli  the  spiritual  power  in  his  person,  to  an  un- 
clean  beast  in  the  levitical  law.  “  The  camel,  because  he  chew- 
elh  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof ;  he  is  unclean  to  you.” 
Levit.  xi.  4. 

f  Two  si/nj.]  The  Emperor  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  There 
is  something  similar  to  this  in  the  De  Monarchic,  lib.  iii.  p.  138. 
*•  They  say  first,  according  to  that  text  in  Genesis,  that  God 
made  two  great  lights,  the  greater  light  and  the  lesser,  the  one 
to  rule  the  day,  and  the  other  the  night:  then,  as  the  moon, 
which  is  the  lesser  light,  has  no  brightness,  except  as  she  receives 
it  from  the  sun,  so  neither  has  the  temporal  kingdom  authority, 
except  what  it  receives  from  the  spiritual  government.”  The 
fallacy  of  which  reasoning  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  he  proceeds 
to  prove. 

Voi,  XLVI.  C 
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Is  grafted  on  the  crook ;  and,  so  conjoin’d. 

Each  must  perforce  decline  to  worse,  unaw’d 
By  fear  of  other.  If  thou  doubt  me,  mark 
The  blade  :  each  herb  is  judg’d  of  by  its  seed. 
That  land*,  through  which  Adice  and  the  Po 
Their  waters  roll,  was  once  the  residence 
Of  courtesy  and  valour,  ere  the  dayf  [120 

That  frown’d  on  Frederick  ;  now  secure  may  pass 
Those  limits,  whosoe’er  hath  left,  for  shame. 

To  talk  with  good  men,  or  come  near  their  haunts. 
Three  aged  ones  are  still  found  there,  in  whom 
The  old  timet:  chides  the  new :  these  deem  it  long 
Ere  God  restore  them  to  a  better  world ; 

The  good  Gherardo^ ;  of  Palazzo  he, 

*  That  land.']  Lombardy. 

t  Ere  the  day.]  Before  the  Emperor  Frederick  IL  was  defeat¬ 
ed  before  Parma,  in  1248.  G.  Villani,  lib.  vi,  cap.  35. 

t  The  old  time.]  L’antica  ei4. 

It  is  silly  sooth, 

And  dallies  with  tbe  innocence  of  love, 

Like  the  old  age. 

Shakspeare,  Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

§  The  good  Gherardo.]  Gherardo  di  Camiiio,  of  Trevigi.  He  is 
honourably  mentioned  in  our  Poet’s  Convito,  p.  173.  “  Let  us 
suppose  that  Gherardo  da  Camino  had  been  the  grandson  of  tbe 
meanest  hind  that  ever  drank  of  the  Sile  or  the  Cagnano,  and 
that  his  grandfather  was  not  yet  forgotten ;  who  will  dare  to  say 
that  Gherardo  da  Camino  was  a  mean  man,  and  who  will  not 
agree  with  me  in  calling  him  noble  2  Certainly  no  one,  however 
presumptuous,  will  deny  this;  for  such  he  was,  and  as  such  let 
him  ever  be  remembered.”  Tiraboschi  supposes  him  to  have 
been  the  same  Gherardo  with  whom  the  Provencal  poets  were 
used  to  meet  a  hospitable  reception.  “  This  is  probably  that 
same  Gherardo,  who,  together  with  his  sons,  so  early  as  before 
the  year  1254,  gave  a  kind  and  hospitable  reception  to  tbe  Pro¬ 
vencal  poets.”  Mr.  Mathias’s  edition,  tom.  i.  p.  137. 
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Conrad  ;*  and  Guido  of  Gastello, f  named 
In  Gallic  phrase  more  fitly  the  plain  Lombard. 

On  this  at  last  conclude.  The  church  of  Rome, 
Mixing  two  governments  that  ill  assort,  130 

Hath  miss’d  her  footing,  fall’n  into  the  mire. 

And  there  herself  and  burden  much  defil’d.” 

“  O  Marco  !”  I  replied,  “  thine  arguments 
Convince  me  and  the  cause  I  now  discern. 

Why  of  the  heritage  no  portion  came 
To  Levi’s  offspring.  But  resolve  me  this ; 

Who  that  Gherardo  is,  that  as  thou  sayst 
Is  left  a  sample  of  the  perish’d  race. 

And  for  rebuke  to  this  untoward  age  ?” 

“  Either  thy  words,”  said  he,  “  deceive,  or  else  140 
Are  meant  to  try  me ;  that  thou,  speaking  Tuscan, 
Appear’st  not  to  have  heard  of  good  Gherardo ; 
The  sole  addition  that,  by  which  I  know  him ; 
Unless  I  borrow’d  from  his  daughter  Gaiat 
Another  name  to  grace  him.  God  be  with  you. 

1  bear  you  company  no  more.  Behold 
The  dawn  with  white  ray  glimm’ring  through  the 
mist. 

I  must  away — the  angel  comes — ere  he 
Appear.”  He  said,  and  would  not  hear  me  more. 

*  Conrad.}  Currado  da  Pahzzo,  a  gentleman  of  Brescia, 
t  G  do  of  Costello.}  Of  Reggio.  All  the  Italians  \vere  called 
Lombartis  by  the  French, 

X  His  daughter  Gaiia.}  A  lady  equally  admired  for  her  modesty, 
the  beauty  of  her  person,  andthee.xeellency  of  her  talents.  Gata, 
says  Tiraboscht,  may  perhaps  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of  having 
been  the  hrst  among  the  Italian  ladies,  by  whom  the  veimcular 
poetry  was  cultivated. 
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ABGrMEKT. 

The  Poet  issues  from  that  thick  vapour ;  and  soon  after  bis  fancy 
represents  to  him  in  lively  portraiture  some  noted  examples  of 
anger.  This  imagination  is  dissipated  by  the  appearance  of  an 
angel,  who  marshals  them  onward  to  the  fourth  cornice,  on 
which  the  sin  of  gloominess  or  indifference  is  purged ;  and 
here  Virgil  shows  him  that  this  vice  proceeds  from  a  defect  of 
love,  and  that  all  love  can  be  only  of  two  sorts,  either  natural, 
or  of  the  soul ;  of  which  sorts  the  former  is  always  right,  but 
the  latter  may  err,  either  in  respect  of  object  or  of  degree. 

Caei.  to  remembrance,  reader,  if  thou  e’er 
Hast  on  an  .\lpine  height*  been  ta’en  by  cloud. 
Through  which  thou  saw’st  no  better  than  the 
mole 

Doth  through  opacious  membrane  ;  then,  whene’er 
The  wat’ry  vapours  dense  began  to  melt 
Into  thin  air,  how  faintly  the  sun’s  sphere 
Seem’d  wading  through  them :  so  thy  nimble 
thought 

May  image,  how  at  first  I  rebeheld 

The  sun,  that  bedward  now  his  couch  o’erhung. 

Thus,  with  my  leader’s  feet  still  equaling  pace,  10 
From  forth  that  cloud  I  came,  when  now  expir’d 
The  parting  beams  from  off  the  nether  shores. 

*  On  an  alpine  height.^  “Nell’alpe.”  Although  the  Alps,  as 
Landino  remarks,  are  properly  those  mountains  w'bich  divide 
Italy  from  France,  yet  from  them  all  high  mountains  are,  in  the 
Tuscan  language,  though  not  in  the  Latin,  termed  Alps, 
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O  quick  and  forgetive  power !  that  sometimes  dost 
So  rob  us  of  ourselves,  we  take  no  mark 
Though  round  about  us  thousand  ti-umpets  clang  ; 
What  moves  thee,  if  the  senses  stir  not  ?  Light 
Moves  thee  from  heav’n,  spontaneous,  self-inform’d; 
Or,  likelier,  gliding  down  w'ith  swift  illapse 
By  will  divine.  Portray’d  before  me  came 
Tlie  traces  of  her  dire  impiety,  20 

Whose  form  was  chang’d  into  the  bird,  that  most 
Delights  itself  in  song  :*  and  here  my  mind 
Was  inwardly  so  wrapt,  it  gave  no  place 
To  aught  that  ask’d  admittance  from  without. 

Next  shower’d  into  my  fantasy  a  shape 
As  of  one  crucified,f  whose  visage  spake 
Fell  rancour,  malice  deep,  wherein  he  died  ; 

And  round  him  Ahasuerus  the  great  king ; 

Ksther  his  bride  ;  and  Mordecai  the  just. 

Blameless  in  word  and  deed.  As  of  itself  30 
That  unsubstantial  coinage  of  the  brain 
Burst  like  a  bubble,  when  the  water  fails 
That  fed  it ;  in  my  vision  straight  uprose 
A  damself  weeping  loud,  and  cried,  “  O  queen  ! 

O  mother  !  wherefore  has  intemperate  ire 


*  — -  The  bird,  that  most 

Delights  itself  in  song,^  I  cannot  think,  with  Vellutello,  that 
the  swallow  is  here  meant.  Dante  probably  alludes  to  the  story 
of  Philomela,  as  it  is  found  in  Homer’s  Odyssey,  b.  xix.  $18, 
rather  than  as  later  poets  have  told  it.  She  intended  to  slay 
the  son  of  her  husband’s  brother  Ampliion,  incited  to  it  by  the 
envy  of  his  wife,  who  had  six  children,  while  herself  had  only 
two,  but,  through  mistake,  slew  her  own  son  Itylus,  and  for  her 
punishment  was  transformed  by  Jupiter  into  a  nightingale.” 
Caivpefs  note  on  this  passage* 
t  One  crucified.']  Haman.  Sec  the  book  of  Esther,  c.  vii. 

XA  damsel.]  Lavinia,  mourning  for  herm  other  Amata,  who, 
impelled  by  grief  and  indignation  for  the  supposed  deatli  of 
I'urnus,  destroyed  herself.  .£n.  lib.  xii.  595. 
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^  1 
i. 

Uriv’n  thee  to  loathe  thy  being'  ?  Not  to  lose 
Lavinia,  desp’rate  thou  liast  slain  thyself. 

Now  hast  thou  lost  me.  I  am  she,  whose  tears 
Mourn,  ere  I  fall,  a  mother’s  timeless  end.” 

E’en  as  a  sleep  breaks  off,  if  suddenly  40 

New  radiance  strike  upon  the  closed  lids. 

The  broken  slumber  quivering  ere  it  dies  :* 

Thus,  from  before  me,  sunk  that  imagery. 
Vanishing,  soon  as  on  my  face  there  struck 
The  light,  outshining  far  our  earthly  beam. 

As  round  I  turn’d  me  to  survey  what  place 
I  had  arriv’d  at,  “  Here  ye  mount exclaim’d 
A  voice,  that  other  purpose  left  me  none 
Save  will  so  eager  to  behold  who  spake, 

I  could  not  choose  but  gaze.  As  ’fore  the  sun,  50 
That  weighs  our  vision  down,  and  veils  his  form 
In  light  transcendent,  thus  my  virtue  fail’d 
Unequal.  “  This  is  Spirit  from  above. 

Who  marshals  us  our  upward  way,  unsought ; 

And  in  his  own  light  shrouds  him.  As  a  man 
Doth  for  himself,  so  now  is  doiip  for  us. 

For  whoso  waits  imploring,  sees  need 
Of  his  prompt  aidance,  sets  himself  prepar’d 
For  blunt  denial,  ere  the  suit  be  made. 

Refuse  we  not  to  lend  a  ready  foot  60 

At  such  inviting  :  haste  we  to  ascend. 

Before  it  darken :  for  we  may  not  then. 

Till  morn  again  return.”  So  spake  my  guide  ; 

•  The  broken  slumber  quivering  ere  it  elies,2  Ventari  suggest, 
that  this  bold  and  unusual  metaphor  may  have  been  formed  on 
that  in  Virgil. 

Tempos  erat  quo  prima  quies  mortalibus  segris 
Incipit,  et  dono  di.dm  gratissima  serpit. 


^n,  lib.  ii.  263. 
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And  to  one  ladder  both  address’d  our  steps  ; 

And  the  first  stair  approaching-,  I  perceiv’d 
Near  me  as  ’I  -were  the  waving  of  a  wing. 

That  fann’d  my  face,  and  whisper’d  :  “  Blessed  they, 
The  peace-makers:*  they  know  not  evil  wrath.” 

Now  to  .such  height  above  our  heads  were  rais’d 
The  last  beams,  follow’d  close  by  hooded  night,  70 
That  many  a  star  on  all  sides  through  the  gloom 
Shone  out.  “  Why  partest  from  me,  O  my  strength  ?” 
So  with  myself  I  commun’d  ;  for  1  felt 
My  o’ertoil’d  sinews  slacken.  We  had  reach’d 
Ths  summit,  and  were  fix’d  like  to  a  bark 
Amv’d  at  land.  And  waiting  a  short  space. 

If  aught  should  meet  mine  ear  in  that  new  round. 
Then  to  my  guide  I  turn’d  and  said  :  “  Lov’d  sire  ! 
Declare  what  guilt  is  on  this  circle  purg’d. 

If  our  feet  rest,  no  need  thy  speech  should  pause.”  80 
He  thus  to  me  :  “  The  love-j-  of  good,  whate’er 
Wanted  of  just  proportion,  here  fulfils. 

Here  plies  afresh  the  oar,  that  loiter’d  ill. 

But  that  thou  mayest  yet  clearlier  understand, 

Give  ear  unto  my  wf^rds ;  and  thou  shalt  cull 
Some  fruit  may  please  thee  well,  from  this  delay. 

“  Creator,  nor  created  being,  e’er. 

My  son,”  he  thus  began,  “  was  without  love. 

Or  natural,t  or  the  free  spirit’s  growth. 

Thou  hast  not  that  to  learn.  The  natural  still  90 
Is  without  error  :  but  the  other  swerves. 

If  on  ill  object  bent,  or  through  excess 

*  The  peace^makers.^  “Blessed  are  the  peace*makers;  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.”  Matt,  v.  9. 

+  Th^  love."]  “  A  df'fect  in  our  love  towards  God,  or  lukewarm* 
ness  in  piety,  is  here  removed.” 

X  Or  natural.']  Lombardi  refers  to  the  Convito,  Caiiz.  i.  Tratt, 
3.  cap.  3.  where  this  subject  is  diffusely  treated  by  our  Poet. 
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Of  vigour,  or  defect.  While  e’er  it  seeks 
The  primal  blessings,*  or  with  measure  due 
The  inferior, I  no  delight,  that  flows  from  it. 
Partakes  of  ill.  But  let  it  warp  to  evil. 

Or  with  more  ardour  than  behoves,  or  less. 

Pursue  the  good  ;  the  thing  created  then 
Works  ’gainst  its  Makei\  Hence  thou  must  infer 
That  love  is  germin  of  each  virtue  in  ye,  100 
And  of  each  act  no  less,  that  merits  pain. 

Now:]:  since  it  may  not  be,  but  love  intend 
The  welfare  mainly  of  the  thing  it  loves. 

All  from  self-hati-ed  are  secure ;  and  since 
No  being  can  be  thought  t’  exist  apart. 

And  independent  of  the  fii’st,  a  bar 
■Of  equal  force  restrains  from  hating  that. 

“  Grant  the  distinction  just ;  and  it  remains 
Th’  evil  must  be  another’s,  which  is  lov’d. 

Three  ways  such  love  is  gendei-’d  in  your  clay.  110 
There  is§  who  hopes  (his  neighbour’s  worth  de- 
prest) 

Pre-eminence  himself-,  and  covets  hence. 

For  his  own  greatness,  that  another,  fall. 

There  isl|  who  so  much  fears  the  loss  of  power. 
Fame,  favour,  glory,  (should  his  fellow  mount 
Above  him,)  and  so  sickens  at  the  thought. 

He  loves  their  opposite :  and  there  is  he,t 
Whom  wrong  or  insult  seems  to  gall  and  shame, 

*  Thsprimalhlessings.'}  Spiritual  good, 
t  TheinferiorJ]  Temporal  good. 

i  Norv.']  “  It  is  impossible  for  any  being,  either  to  hate  itself, 
<ir  to  hate  the  Fii*st  Cause  of  all,  by  which  it  exists.  We  caa 
therefore  only  rejoice  in  the  evil  which  befais  others.’* 

$  There  w.]  The  proud, 
y  There  ij.j  The  envious. 

^  T/iei  e  is  he."]  The  resentful. 
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That  he  doth  thirst  for  vengeance ;  and  such  needs 
Must  doat  on  other’s  evil.  Here  beneath,  120 
This  threefold  love  is  mourn’d.  Of  th’  other  sort 
Be  now  instructed;  that  which  follows  good, 

But  with  disordei‘’d  and  irregular  course. 

“  All  indistinctly  apprehend  a  bliss. 

On  which  the  soul  may  rest ;  the  hearts  of  all 
Yearn  after  it ;  and  to  that  wished  bourn 
All  therefore  strive  to  tend.  If  ye  behold. 

Or  seek  it  with  a  love  remiss  and  lax ; 

This  cornice,  after  just  repenting,  lays 

Its  penal  torment  on  ye.  Other  good  130 

There  is,  where  man  finds  not  his  happiness  : 

Is  it  not  true  fruition  ;  not  that  blest 
Essence,  of  every  good  the  branch  and  root. 

The  love  too  lavishly  bestow’d  on  this. 

Along  three  circles*  over  us,  is  mourn’d. 

Account  of  that  division  tripartite 
Expect  not,  fitter  for  thine  own  research.” 

♦  Along  three  circles,]  According  to  the  allegorical  commen¬ 
tators.  as  Venturi  has  obseived,  Reason  is  represented  under  the 
person  of  Virgil,  and  Sense  under  that  of  Dante.  The  former 
leaves  to  the  latter  to  ijiscover  for  itself  the  three  carnal  sins, 
avarice,  gluttony,  and  ]i^J>idinousness;  having  already  declared 
the  nature  of  the  spiritual  sins,  pride,  envy,  anger,  and  indif¬ 
ference,  or  lukewarmness  in  piety,  which  the  Italians  call  acci» 
dia,  from  the  Greek  word  and  which  Chaucer  vainly  en¬ 

deavoured  to  naturalize  in  our  language.  See  the  Persone’a 
Tale,  Lombardi  refers  to  Tboma)  \quinas,  lib.  i.  Qusest.  7Z, 
Art.  2.  for  the  division  here  made  by  our  Poet. 
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Virg'il  discourses  further  concerning  the  nature  of  lore.  Then 
a  multitude  of  spirits  rush  by;  two  of  whom,  in  van  of  the 
rest,  record  instances  of  zeal  and  fervent  affection,  and  an¬ 
other,  who  was  abbot  of  San  Zeno  in  Verona,  declares  himself 
to  Virgil  and  Dante  ;  and  lastly  follow  other  spirits,  shouting 
forth  memorable  examples  of  the  sin  for  which  they  suffer. 
The  Poet,  pursuing  his  meditations,  falls  into  a  dreamy  slum¬ 
ber. 

The  teacher  ended,  and  his  high  discourse 
Concluding,  earnest  in  my  looks  inquir’d 
If  I  appear’d  content ;  and  I,  whom  still 
Unsated  thirst  to  hear  him  urg’d,  was  mute. 

Mute  outwardly,  yet  inwardly  I  said ; 

“  Perchance  my  too  much  questioning  offends.” 
But  he,  true  father,  mark’d  the  secret  wish 
By  diffidence  restrain’d  ;  and,  speaking,  gave 
Me  boldness  thus  to  speak  :  “  Master !  my  sight 
Gathefs  so  lively  virtue  from  thy  beams,  10 

That  all,  thy  words  convey,  distinct  is  seen. 
Wherefore,  I  pray  thee,  father,  whom  this  heart 
Holds  dearest,  thou  wouldst  deign  by  proof  t’  un¬ 
fold 

That  love,  from  which,  as  from  their  source,  thotA 
bring’st 

All  good  deeds  and  their  opposite.”  He  then  ; 
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“  To  what  I  now  disclose  be  thy  clear  ken 
Directed ;  and  thou  plainly  shalt  behold  [selves 
How  much  those  blind  have  err’d,  who  make  them- 
The  guides  of  men.  The  soul,  created  apt 
To  love,  moves  versatile  which  way  soe’er  20 
Aught  pleasing  prompts  her,  soon  as  she  is  wak’d 
By  pleasure  into  act.  Of  substance  true 
Your  apprehension*  forms  its  counterfeit; 

And,  in  you  the  ideal  sliape  presenting. 

Attracts  the  soul’s  regard.  If  she,  thus  drawn, 
Incline  toward  it ;  love  is  that  inclining, 

And  a  new  nature  knit  by  pleasure  in  ye. 

Then,  as  the  fire  points  up,  and  mounting  seeks 
His  birth-place  and  his  lasting  seat,  e’en  thus 
Enters  the  captive  soul  into  defdre,  30 

Which  is  a  spiritual  motion,  that  ne’er  rests 
Before  enjoyment  of  the  thing  it  loves. 

Enough  to  show  thee,  how  the  truth  from  those 
Is  hidden,  who  aver  all  love  a  thing 
Praise-worthy  in  itself :  although  perhaps-]- 

*  Tour  apfire/iension,]  It  is  literally,  ‘‘ Your  apprehensive  I'a- 
culty  derives  intension  from  a  thing  really  existing,  and  displays 
that  intension  within  you,  so  that  it  makes  the  soul  turn  to  it.” 

f  Perhaps.2  Our  author,”  Venturi  obsen  es,  ”  uses  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Peripatetics,  which  denominates  llie  kindoC  things, 
as  determinable  by  many  differences,  maUer,  Love  Uien,  in 
kind  perhaps,  appears  good  ;  and  it  is  said  perhaps^  because,  strict¬ 
ly  speaking,  in  kind  there  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  neither  praise* 
worthy  nor  blameable.”  To  this  Lombardi  adds,  that  what  im¬ 
mediately  follows,  namely,  that  “  ever)’  mark  is  not  good 
although  the  wax  be  so,”  answers  to  this  interpretation.  For  the 
wax  is  precisely  as  the  determinable  matter,  and  the  mark  or 
impression  as  the  determining  form;  and  even  as  the  w  ax,  w  hich 
is  either  good,  or  at  least  not  bad,  may,  by  being  iinpvinied  by  a 
bad  figure,  acquire  the  name  of  bad ;  so  may  love  be  said  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  good,  or  at  least,  not  bad,  and  acquire  the  name  of 
bad  by  being  detet'mined  to  an  unfit  object. 
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It’s  matter  seem  still  "ood.  Yet  if  the  wax 
Be  good,  it  follows  not  th’  impression  must.”' 

“  What  love  is,”  I  return’d,  “  thy  woi-ds,  O  guide  ! 
And  my  own  docile  mind,  reveal.  Yet  thence 
New  doubts  have  sprung.  For,  from  without,  if 
Be  offer’d  to  us,  and  the  spirit  knows  [love  40 
No  other  footing  ;  tend  she  right  or  wrong. 

Is  no  desert  of  her’s.”  He  answering  thus  : 

”  What  reason  here  discovers,  I  have  power  - 
To  show  thee  :  that  which  lies  beyond,  expect 
From  Beatrice,  faith  not  reason’s  task. 

Spirit,*  substantial  form,  with  matter  join’d. 

Not  in  confusion  mix’d,  hath  in  itself 
Specific  virtue  of  that  union  born. 

Which  is  not  felt  except  it  work,  nor  prov’d  SO 
But  through  effect,  as  vegetable  life 
By  the  green  leaf.  From  whence  his  intellect 
Deduc’d  it’s  primal  notices  of  things, 

Man  therefore  knows  not,  or  his  appetites 
Their  first  affections  ;  such  in  you,  as  zeal 
In  bees  to  gather  honey  ;  at  the  first. 

Volition,  meriting  nor  blame  nor  praise. 

But  o’er  each  lower  faculty  supreme. 

That,  as  she  list,  are  summon’d  to  her  bar, 

Y'e  have  that  virtuef  in  you,  whose  just  voice  60 
Uttereth  counsel,  and  whose  word  should  keep 
The  threshold  of  assent.  Here  is  the  source. 
Whence  cause  of  merit  in  you  is  deriv’d ; 

E’en  as  th’  affections,  good  or  ill,  slie  takes. 

Or  severs,  winnow’d  as  the  chaff.  Those  men,# 

•  S/nril."]  Tlie  human  soul,  which  differs  from  that  of  brutes, 
inasmuch  as  though  united  with  the  body  it  has  a  separate  exist¬ 
ence  of  its  own. 

•f  Thai'  virtue,’]  Reason. 

t  Thuse  men,]  The  great  moral  philosophers  among  the  hea¬ 
thens. 

Vot.  XI. VI.  D 
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Who,  reas’ning’,  went  to  depth  profoundest,  mark’d 
That  innate  freedom  ;  and  were  thence  induc’d 
To  leave  their  moral  teaching  to  the  world. 

Grant  then,  that  from  necessity  arise 
All  love  that  glows  within  you  ;  to  dismiss  70 
Or  harbour  it,  the  pow’r  is  in  yourselves. 
Remember,  Beatrice,  in  her  style. 

Denominates  free  choice  by  eminence 
The  noble  virtue  ;  if  in  talk  witli  thee 
She  touch  upon  that  theme.”  The  moon,  well  nigh 
To  midnight  hour  belated,  made  the  stars 
Appear  to  wink  and  fade  ;  and  her  broad  disk 
Seem’d  like  a  crag  on  fire,  as  up  the  vault* 

That  course  she  journey’d,  which  the  sun  then 
warms. 

When  they  of  Rome  behold  him  at  his  set  8& 
Betwixt  Sardinia  and  the  Corsic  isle. 

And  now  the  weight,  that  hung  upon  my  thought, 
Was  lighten’d  by  the  aid  of  that  clear  siiirit, 

Who  raiseth  .■Vndesf  above  Mantua’s  name. 

I  therefore,  when  my  questions  had  obtain’d 
Solution  plain  and  ample,  stood  as  one 
Musing  in  dreamy  slumber ;  but  not  long 
Slumber’d  ;  for  suddenly  a  multitude. 

The  steep  already  turning  from  behind. 

Rush’d  on.  With  fury  and  like  random  rout,  9(# 
As  echoing  on  their  shores  at  midnight  heard 

•  Up  the  vflu/f.]  The  moon  passed  wiih  a  motion  opposite  to 
that  of  the  heavens,  through  the  constellation  of  the  Scorpion, 
in  which  the  sun  is,  when  to  those  who  are  in  Home  he  appears 
to  set  between  the  isles  of  Corsica  an.l  Sardinia. 

t  Andes.']  Andes,  now  Pietola,  made  more  famous  than  Man¬ 
tua,  near  which  it  is  situated,  by  liaring  been  the  birth-place  of 
Virgil, 
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Ismenus  and  Asopus,*  for  bis  Thebes 
If  Bacchus’  help  were  needed;  so  came  tliese 
Tumultuous,  curving  each  his  rapid  step. 

By  eagerness  impell’d  of  holy  love. 

Soon  they  o’ertookus;  with  such  swiftness  mov’d 
The  mighty  crowd.  Two  spirits  at  their  head 
Cried,  weeping,  “  Blessed  Maryf  sought  with  haste 
The  hilly  region.  C3esar,t  to  subdue 
Ilerda,  darted  in  Marseilles  his  sting,  100 

And  flew  to  Spain.” — “  Oh,  tarry  not :  away 
The  others  shouted;  “let  not  time  be  lost 
Through  slackness  of  affection.  Hearty  zeal 
To  serve  reanimates  celestial  grace.” 

“  O  ye  !  in  whom  intenser  fervency 
Haply  supplies,  where  lukewarm  erst  ye  fail’d. 
Slow  or  neglectful,  to  absolve  your  part 
Of  good  and  virtuous ;  this  man,  who  yet  lives, 
(Credit  my  tale,  though  strange)  desires  to’  ascend. 
So  morning  rise  to  light  us.  Therefore  say  110 
Which  hand  leads  nearest  to  the  rifted  rock.” 

So  spake  my  guide  ;  to  whom  a  shade  return’d  : 
“  Come  after  us,  and  thou  shalt  find  the  cleft. 

We  may  not  linger  :  such  resistless  will 
Speeds  our  unwearied  course.  Vouchsafe  us  then 
Thy  pardon,  if  our  duty  seem  to  thee 
Discourteous  rudeness.  In  Verona  I 

•  Ismenu$  and  Asopm.'\  Rivers  near  Thebes, 
t  Mary.'}  “  Anti  Mary  arose  in  those  days,  and  went  into  the 
hill  country  with  haste,  into  a  city  of  Jndah  ;  and  entered  into 
the  house  of  Zacharias,  aud  saluted  Elizabeth/*  Luke,  i.  39.  40. 

t  Ccesar."]  See  Lucan.  Phars.  lib.  iii,  and  iv.  and  ( aesar  de 
Bello  Civili.  lib.  i.  Caesar  left  Brutus  to  complete  the  siege  of 
Marseilles,  and  hastened  on  to  the  attnck  of  Afranius  aud 
treius,  the  generals  of  Pompey,  at  Ilerda  (Lerida)  in  Spain. 
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■\Vas  abbot* * * §  of  San  Zeno,  when  the  hand 
Of  Barbarossa  grasp’d  Imperial  sway, 

That  name  ne’er  utter’d  without  tears  in  Milan.  120 
And  there  is  he,!  hath  one  foot  in  his  grave, 

IVho  for  that  monastery’  ere  long  shall  weep, 
Ruing  his  power  misus’d  :  for  that  his  son. 

Of  body  ill  compact,  and  worse  in  mind, 

And  born  in  evil,  he  hath  set  in  place 

Of  its  true  pastor.”  AVhether  more  he  spake. 

Or  here  was  mute,  I  know  not:  he  had  sped 
E’en  now  so  far  be3  ond  us.  Yet  thus  much 
1  heard,  and  in  rememb’rance  treasur’d  it. 

He  then,  who  never  fail’d  me  at  my  need,  130 
Cried,  “  Hither  turn.  Lo  !  two  with  sharp  remorse 
Chiding  their  sin.”  In  rear  of  all  the  troop  [sea 
These  shouted  :  “  First  they  died,f  to  whom  the 
Open’d,  or  ever  Jordan  saw  his  heirs  ; 

And  they,§  who  with  .Eneas  to  the  end 
Plndur’d  not  suffering,  for  their  portion  chose 
Life  without  glory.”  Soon  as  they  had  fled 
Past  reach  of  sight,  new  thought  within  me  rose 
By  others  follow’d  fast,  and  each  unlike 
Its  fellow  :  till  led  on  from  tli  ought  to  thought,  14® 
And  pleasur’d  with  the  fleeting  train,  mine  eye 
Was  clos’d,  and  meditation  chang’d  to  dream. 

•  Ahbot.1  Alberto,  abliot  of  San  Zeno  »n  Verona,  when 
Trederick  I.  was  emperor,  by  whom  Milan  was  besieged  and  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes,  in  1162. 

^  I'bercishe.']  Alberto  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  who  had 
made  his  natural  sou  abbot  of  San  Zeno 

X  First  they  died.']  The  Isruelite®,  who  on  account  of  their 
disobedience  died  before  reaching  the  promised  land. 

§  And  they  ]  Tliose  Trojans,  wlio,  wearied  with  their  voyage, 
chose  rather  to  remain  in  Sicdywiil*  Acestes,  than  accompany 
iEneas  to  Italy.  Wr}',  Mn.  lib.  r.  _ 


CANTO  XEX, 


AROrMENT. 

The  Poet,  after  describing  his  dream,  relates  how,  at  the  sum' 
moning  of  an  angel,  he  ascends  with  Virgil  to  the  fifth  cor¬ 
nice,  where  the  sin  of  avarice  is  cleansed,  and  where  he  finds 
Pope  Adrian  the  fourth. 

It  was  the  hour,*  when  of  diurnal  heat 
No  reliques  chafe  the  cold  beams  of  the  moon, 
O’erpower’d  by  earth,  or  planetary  sway 
Of  Saturn  ;  and  the  geomancerf  sees 
His  Greater  Fortune  up  the  east  ascend. 

Where'  grey  dawn  checkers  first  the  shadowy  cone^ 
When,  ’fore  me  in  my  dream,  a  woman’s  shape!; 
There  came,  with  lips  that  stammer’d,  eyes  aslant. 
Distorted  feet,  hands  maim’d,  and  colour  pale. 

I  look’d  upon  her  :  and,  as  sunshine  cheers  10 
Limbs  numb’d  by  nightly  cold,  e’en  thus  my  look 
Unloos’d  her  tongue  ;  next,  in  brief  space,  her 
form 

•TAeArur.]  Near  the  dawn. 

t  The  geomancer,'}  The  geomancers,  says  Landino,  when  they 
divined,  drew  a  figure  consisting  of  sixteen  marks,  named  from 
so  many  stars  which  constitute  the  end  of  Aquarius  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Pisces.  One  of  these  they  called  “  the  greater  for¬ 
tune.” 

t  A  woman's  shape.'}  Worldly  happiness.  TbU  allegory  t'C* 
m  inds  us  of  the  “  Choice  of  Hercules.” 
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Decrepit  rais’d  erect,  and  faded  face 

AVith  love’s  own  hue  illum’d.  Recov’ring  speech. 

She  forthwith,  warbling',  such  a  strain  began. 

That  I,  how  loth  soe’er,  could  scarce  have  held 
Attention  from  the  song.  “  I,”  thus  she  sang, 

“  I  am  the  Syren,  she,  whom  mariners 
On  the  wide  sea  are  wilder’d  when  they  hear : 

Such  fulness  of  delight  the  list’ner  feels.  20 

I,  from  his  course,  Ulysses*  by  my  lay 
Enchanted  drew.  Whoe’er  frequents  me  once. 
Parts  seldom  ;  so  I  charm  him,  and  his  heart 
Contented  knows  no  void.”  Or  ere  her  mouth 
AVas  clos’d,  to  shame  her,  at  her  side  appear’d 
A  damef  of  semblance  holy.  AA’ith  stern  voice 
She  utter’d  :  “  Say,  O  Adrgil!  who  is  this  ?” 

AA'hich  hearing,  he  approach’d,  with  eyes  still  bent 
Toward  that  goodly  presence :  the’  other  seiz’d 
her. 

And,  her  robes  tearing,  open’d  her  before,  30 
And  show’d  the  belly  to  me,  whence  a  smell. 
Exhaling  loathsome,  wak’d  me.  Round  I  turn’d 
Mine  eyes  :  and  thus  the  teacher :  “  At  the  least 
Three  times  my  voice  hath  call’d  thee.  Rise,  be¬ 
gone. 

Let  us  the  opening  find  where  thou  mayst  pass.” 

1  sti-aightway  rose.  Now  day,  pour’d  down  from 

big-h. 

Fill’d  all  the  circuits  of  the  sacred  mount ; 

•  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  ^vhy  Ulysses,  contraiy 

to  the  authority  of  Homer,  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  aside  from 
his  course  by  the  song  of  the  Syren.  No  improbable  way  of  ac. 
counting  for  the  contradiction  is,  to  suppose  that  she  is  here  re¬ 
presented  as  purposely  deviating  from  the  truth.  Or  Dante  may 
Lave  followed  some  legend  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  the  AA'an- 
derings  of  Ulysses  were  represented  otherwise  than  in  Homer, 
t  A  dame.'}  Philosophy,  or,  perhaps,  Truth. 
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And,  as  we  journey’d,  on  our  shoulder  smote 
The  early  ray.  I  follow’d,  stooping  low  [40 
My  forehead,  as  a  man,  o’ercharg’d  with  thouglit. 
Who  bends  him  to  the  likeness  of  an  arch 
That  midway  spans  the  flood  ;  when  thus  I  heard, 

“  Come,  enter  here,”  in  tone  so  soft  and  mild. 

As  never  met  the  ear  on  mortal  strand. 

With  swan-like  wings  dispread  and  pointing  up, 
Who  thus  had  spoken  marshal’d  us  along. 

Where,  each  side  of  the  solid  masonry. 

The  sloping  walls  retir’d ;  then  mov’d  his  plumes, 
And  fanning  us,  affirm’d  that  those,  who  mourn,* 
Are  blessed,  for  that  comfort  shall  be  their’s.  50 
“What  aileth  thee,  that  still  thou  look’st  to 
Began  my  leader ;  while  th’  angelic  shape  [earth  ?” 
A  little  over  us  his  station  took. 

“  New  vision,”  I  replied,  “  hath  rais’d  in  me 
Surmisings  strange  and  anxious  doubts,  whereon 
My  soul  intent  allows  no  other  thought. 

Or  room,  or  entrance.” — “  Hast  thou  seen,”  said  he, 
“  That  old  enchantress,  her,  whose  wiles  alone 
The  spirits  o’er  us  weep  for  ?  Hast  thou  seen 
How  man  may  free  him  of  her  bonds  ?  Enough.  60 
Let  thy  heels  spurn  the  earth  ;f  and  thy  rais’d  ken 
Fix  on  the  lure,  which  heav’n’s  eternal  King 
Whirls  in  the  rolling  spheres.”  As  on  his  feet 
The  falcon  first  looks  down,  then  to  the  sky 
Turns,  and  forth  stretches  eager  for  the  food'. 

That  wooes  him  thither  ;  so  the  call  I  heard : 

So  onward,  far  as  tlie  dividing  rock 

Gave  way,  I  journey’d,  till  the  plain  was  reach’d. 

•  Who  mourn.]  “  Blessed  are  Uiey  that  mourn ;  for  they  shall 
be  comforted.*’  Matt,  v.  4. 

1*  Let  thy  heelt  spurn  the  earth-']  This  b  a  metaphor  from  hawk- 
EBg,  though  less  apparent  than  in  the  lines  that  follow. 
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Ori  the  fifth  circle  when  I  stood  at  large, 

A  race  appear’d  before  me,  on  the  ground  70 
All  downward  lying  prone  and  weeping  sore. 

“  My  soul*  hath  cleaved  to  the  dust,”  1  heard 
With  sighs  so  deep,  they  well  nigh  choak’d  the 
“  O  ye  elect  of  God  !  whose  penal  woes  [words. 
Both  hope  and  justice  mitigate,  direct 
Tow’rds  the  steep  rising  our  uncertain  way.” 

“  If  ye  approach  secure  from  this  our  doom. 
Prostration,  and  would  urge  your  course  with 
speed. 

See  that  ye  still  to  rightward  keep  the  brink.” 

So  them  the  hard  besought;  and  such  the 
words,  80 

Beyond  us  some  short  space,  in  answer  came. 

1  noted  what  remain’d  yet  hidden  from  them  ;f 
Thence  to  my  liege’s  eyes  mine  eyes  I  bent. 

And  he,  forthwith  interpreting  their  suit. 
Beckoned  his  glad  assent.  Free  then  to  act 
As  pleas’d  me,  1  drew  near,  and  took  my  stand 
Over  that  shade  whose  words  I  late  had  mark’d. 
And,  “  Spirit !”  I  said,  “  in  whom  repentant  tears 
Mature  that  blessed  hour  when  thnu  with  God 
Shalt  find  acceptance,  for  a  while  suspend  90 
For  me  that  mightier  care.  Say  who  thou  wast; 
Why  thus  ye  grovel  on  your  bellies  prone ; 

And  if,  in  aught,  ye  wish  my  service  there, 
Whence  living  1  am  come.”  He  answering  spake  : 
"  The  cause  why  Heaven  our  back  toward  his  cope 
Reverses,  shalt  thou  know :  but  me  know  first, 

•  My  souLJ  “  My  soul  cleareth  to  the  dust :  quicken  thou  me 
accordini;  to  thy  word.”  Psalm  cxix.  25. 

+  /  noted  what  remain'd  yet  hidden  from  them.]  They  were  ig¬ 
norant,  it  appeared,  whether  Dante  was  come  there  to  be  purged 
of  bis  sins. 
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The  successor  of  Peter,*  and  the  name 

And  title  of  my  lineage,  from  that  streamf 

That  ’tvvixt  Chiaveri  and  Siestri  draws 

His  limpid  waters  through  the  lowly  glen.  100 

A  month  and  little  more  by  proof  1  learnt. 

With  what  a  weight  that  robe  of  sov’reignty 
Upon  his  shoulder  rests,  who  from  the  mire 
Would  guard  it  ;  that  each  other  fardel  seems 
But  feathers  in  the  balance.  Late,  alas  ! 

Was  my  conversion  :  but  when  I  became 
Koine’s  pastor,  1  discerned  at  once  the  dream 
And  cozenage  of  life  ;  saw  that  the  heart 
Bested  not  there,  and  yet  no  prouder  height 
Lur’d  on  the  climber :  wherefore,  of  that  life  110 
No  more  enamour’d  in  my  bosom  love 
Of  purer  being  kindled.  For  till  then 
I  was  a  soul  in  misery,  alienate 
From  God,  and  covetous  of  all  earthly  things ; 

Now,  as  thou  seest,  here  punish’d  for  my  doting. 
Such  cleansing  from  the  taint  of  avarice. 

Do  spirits,  converted,  need.  This  mount  inflicts 
No  direr  penalty.  E’en  as  our  eyes 
Fasten’d  below,  nor  e’er  to  loftier  clime 
Were  lifted  thus  hath  justice  level’d  us,  120 
Here  on  the  earth.  As  avarice  quench’d  our  love 
Of  good,  without  which  is  no  working ;  thus 

*The  successor  of  P«er.]  Ottobuono^of  the  family  of  Fieschi, 
Counts  of  Lavagno,  died  thirty-nine  days  after  he  became  pope, 
•with  the  title  of  Adrian  V.  in  1276. 

t  That  stream.J  The  river  Lavagno,  in  the  Genoese  territory ; 
to  the  east  of  whieh  territory  are  situated  Siestri  and  Chiaveri. 

t  H^ere  Itfled.']  Rosa  Moran'do  and  Lombardi  are  very  severe 
on  Venturi’s  perplexity  occasioned  by  the  word  “  aderse.”  ’I  hey 
have  none  of  them  noticed  Landiuu’s  reading  of  “  apetie.”  Edix. 
1484. 
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Here  justice  holds  us  prison’d,  hand  and  foot 
Chain’d  down  and  bound,  while  heaven’s  just  Lord 
sh  all  please. 

So  long  to  tarry,  motionless,  outstretch’d.”  [he. 
My  knees  I  stoop’d,  and  would  have  spoke  ;  but 
Ere  my  beginning,  by  his  ear  perceiv’d 
I  did  him  reverence;  and  “  What  cause,”  said  he, 

“  Hath  bow’d  thee  thus  ?” — “  Compunction,”  I 
rejoin’d, 

“  And  inward  awe  of  your  high  dignity.”  130 
“  Up,”  he  exclaim’d,  “  brother  !  upon  thy  feet 
Arise  ;  err  not  :*  thy  fellow-servant  I, 

(Thine  and  all  others’)  of  one  Sovran  Power. 

If  thou  hast  ever  mark’d  those  holy  sounds 
Of  gospel  truth,  ‘  nor  shall  be  giv’n  in  marriage, ’f 
Thou  mayst  discern  the  reasons  of  my  speech. 

Go  thy  ways  now ;  and  linger  here  no  more. 

Thy  tarrying  is  a  let  unto  the  tears. 

With  which  1  hasten  that  whereof  thou  spak’st^l 
I  have  on  earth  a  kinswoman  ;§  her  name  140 
Alagia,  worthy  in  herself,  so  ill 
Example  of  our  house  corrupt  her  not : 

And  she  is  all  remaineth  of  me  there.’* 

•  Err  not.2  “And  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him.  And  he 
said  unto  me,  See  thou  do  it  not :  I  am  tliy  fellow-servant,  and  of 
thy  brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus.”  Rev.  xix.  10. 

i"  Nor  shrill  be  giv'n  in  marriage.]  “  Since  in  this  state  we 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mairiage,  I  am  no  longer  the 
spouse  of  the  church,  and  therefore  no  longer  retain  my  former 
dignity.”  See  Matt.  xxii.  30. 
t  fliat  whereof  thou  spak'st.]  See  v.  89. 

$  A  kinswoman.]  Alagia  is  said  to  have  been  the  wife  of  the 
Marcbese  Marcello  Malaspina,  one  of  the  poet’s  protectors  during 
his  exile.  See  Canto  viii.  133. 


CANTO  XX. 


AKGUMEKT. 

Among  those  on  the  fifth  cornice,  Hugh  Capet  records  illustrious 
examples  of  voluntary  poverty  and  of  bounty  ;  then  tells  who  he 
himself  is,  and  speaks  of  his  descendants  on  the  French  throne ; 
and,  lastly,  adds  some  noted  instances  of  avarice.  When  he  has 
ended,  the  mountain  shakes,  and  all  the  spirits  sing  “  Glory  to 
God.” 

Ill  strives  the  will,  ’gainst  will  more  wise  that 
strives  : 

His  pleasure  therefore  to  mine  own  preferr’d, 

1  drew  the  sponge*  yet  thirsty  from  the  wave. 

Onward  1  mov’d;  he  also  onward  mov’d, 

Who  led  me,  coasting  still,  wherever  place 
Along  the  rock  was  vacant ;  as  a  man 
Walks  near  the  battlements  on  narrow  wall. 

For  those  on  th’  other  part,  who  drop  by  drop 
Wring  out  their  all-infecting  malady. 

Too  closely  press  the  verge.  Accurst  be  thou,  10 
Inveterate  wolf  !f  whose  gorge  ingluts  more  prey, 
Than  every  beast  beside,  yet  is  not  fill’d  ; 

So  bottomless  thy  maw  ! — Ye  spheres  of  heaven  ! 
To  whom  there  are,  as  seems,  who  attribute 
All  change  in  mortal  state,  when  is  the  day 

•  I  drem  the  sponge.^  “  I  did  not  persevere  in  my  inquiries 
from  the  spirit,  though  still  anxious  to  learn  more,” 

+  IVolf.^  Avarice, 
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Of  his  appearing,*  for  whom  fate  reserves 
To  chase  her  hence  ? — With  wary  steps  and  slow 
We  pass’d;  and  I  attentive  to  the  shades. 

Whom  piteously  I  heard  lament  and  wail ; 

And,  ’midst  the  wailing,  one  before  us  heard  20 
Cry  out  “  O  blessed  Virgin  !”  as  a  dame 
In  the  sharp  pangs  of  childbed  ;  and  “  How  poor 
Thou  wast,”  it  added,  “  witness  that  low  roof 
M  here  thou  didst  lay  thy  sacred  burden. down. 

O  good  Fabricius  If  thou  didst  virtue  choose 
With  poverty,  before  great  wealth  with  vice.” 

The  words  so  pleas’d  me,  that  desire  to  know 
The  spirit,  from  whose  lips  they  seem’d  to  come, 
Did  draw  me  onward.  Yet  it  spake  the  gift 
Of  Nicholas,!:  which  on  the  maidens  he  30 

Bounteous  bestow’d,  to  save  their  youthful  prime 
Unblemish’d.  “  Spirit !  who  dost  speak  of  deeds 
So  worthy,  tell  me  who  thou  wast,”  1  said, 

“  And  why  thou  dost  with  single  voice  renew 
Memorial  of  such  praise.  That  boon  vouchsaf’d 
Haply  shall  meet  reward  ;  if  I  return 

•  Of  hh  appearing."]  He  is  thought  to  allude  to  Can  Grande 
della  Scala.  See  Hell,  canto  i.  98. 

t  Fabricius.]  So  our  author  in  the  second  book  of  the  De 
Monai‘chi&,  121,  “  Nonne  Fabricium,  &c.”  Has  not  Fa- 
bi'icius  given  us  another  example  of  resisting  avarice,  when,  poor 
as  he  was,  he  preserved  his  faith  to  the  republic,  and  rejected 
with  scorn  a  great  sum  of  gold  that  was  offered  him  ?  Our  Foei 
in  the  sixth  book  records  this,  when  he  says— 

■  ■■  Parvoque  potentem 
Fabricium.” 

X  Nicholas.]  The  story  of  Nicliolas,  is  that  an  angel  having  re* 
vealed  to  him  that  the  father  of  a  family  was  so  impoverished  as 
to  resolve  on  exposing  the  chastity  of  his  three  daughters  to  sale, 
he  threw  into  the  window  of  their  bouse  three  bags  of  money, 
cuutaiuing  a  sufficient  portion  for  each  of  tliem. 
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To  finish  the  short  pilgrimage  of  life, 

Still  speeding  to  it’s  close  on  restless  wing.” 

“  I,”  answer’d  he,  “  will  tell  thee  ;  not  for  help, 
Which  thence  I  look  for ;  but  that  in  thyself  49 
Grace  so  exceeding  shines,  before  thy  time 
Of  mortal  dissolution.  I  was  root* 

Of  that  ill  plant,  w'hose  shade  such  poison  sheds 
O’er  all  the  Christian  land,  that  seldom  thence 
Good  fruit  is  gather’d.  Vengeance  soon  should 
come. 

Had  Ghent  and  Douay,  Lille  and  Bruges  power  jf" 
And  vengeance  I  of  heav’n’s  great  Judge  implore. 
Hugh  Capet  was  I  hight :  from  me  descend 
The  Philips  and  the  Louis,  of  whom  France 
Newly  is  govern’d ;  born  of  one,  who  ply’d  50 
The  slaughterer’s  tradef  at  Paris.  When  the  race 
Of  ancient  kings  had  vanish’d  (all  save  one§ 

•  Root.']  Hugh  Capet,  ancestor  of  Philip  IV. 

+  Had  Ghent  and  Douaj/i  Liffe  and  Bru^ics  powe?  .]  These  cities 
had  lately  been  seized  by  Philip  IV.  The  spirit  is  made  K^inti- 
mate  the  approaching  ueleai  of  the  French  army  by  the  Flemings, 
hi  the  battle  of  Courtrai,  which  happened  in  1302. 

%  The  slaughterer's  trade.]  This  reflection  on  the  birth  of  his  an* 
ecstor,  induced  Francis  1.  to  forbid  the  reading  of  Dante  in  his 
dominions.  Hugh  Capet,  who  came  to  the  throne  of  France  in 
9S7,  was  however  the  grandson  of  Robert,  who  was  ihe  brother  of 
Eudes,  king  of  France  in  888  ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  well  be 
questioned,  whether  by  Beccaio  di  Parigi  is  meant  literally  one 
who  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  butcher  at  Paiis,  and  whether  tlie 
sanguinary  disposition  of  Hugh  Capet’s  father  is  not  stigma-ized 
by  this  opprobrious  appellation.  See  Cancellieri  Osserrazioni, 
See.  Roma,  1814,  p.  6. 

$  Alt  save  one.]  The  posterity  of  Charlemagne,  the  second 
race  of  French  monarchs,  had  failed,  with  the  exception  of 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  is  said,  on  account  of  the  melancholy 
temper  of  his  mind,  to  have  always  clothed  himself  in  black. 
Venturi  suggests  that  Dante  may  have  confounded  l^m  with 
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Wrapt  up  in  sable  weeds)  within  my  gripe 
I  found  the  reins  of  empire,  and  such  powers 
Of  new  acquirement,  with  full  store  of  friends. 
That  soon  the  widow’d  circlet  of  the  crown 
Was  girt  upon  the  temples  of  my  son,* 

He,  from  whose  bones  th’  anointed  race  begins. 
Till  the  great  dower  of  Provencef  had  remov’d 
The  stains,t  that  yet  obscur’d  our  lowly  blood,  60 
It’s  sway  indeed  was  narrow  i  but  howe’er 
It  wrought  no  evil :  there,  with  force  and  lies. 
Began  it’s  rapine  :  after,  for  amends,§ 

Poitou  it  seiz’d, ^Navarre  and  Gascony. |1 


Childeric  III.  the  last  of  the  Merovingian,  or  first  race,  who  was 
deposed  and  made  a  monk  in  751. 

•  My  son.]  Hugh  Capet  caused  his  son  Bobert  to  be  crowned 
at  Orleans. 

■f  The  great  dower  of  Prorcence.^  Louis  IX.  and  his  brother 
Charles  of  Anjou,  married  two  of  the  four  daughters  of  Baymond 
Berenger,  Count  of  Provence.  See  Par.  c.  vi.  135. 

t  The  stains.]  Lombardi  understands  this  differently  from  all 
the  other  commentators  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  'I  ht-  word 
“  vergogna”  he  takes  in  the  sense  of  “  a  praiseworthy  shame  of 
doing  ill;”  and  according  to  him  the  translation  should  run 
thus: 

The  shame  that  yet  restrain'd  my  race  from  ill. 

By  “  Provenza”  be  understands  the  estates  of  Toulouse,  the 
dowry  of  the  only  daughter  of  Baymond,  Count  of  Toulouse, 
married  to  a  brother  of  Louis  IX. 

§  For  amends,]  This  is  ironical. 

II  Poitou  it  seized,  Navarre  and  Gascony.]  I  venture  to  read— 
Pott!  e  Navarra  ptese  e  Guascogna, 
instead  of  , 

Ponti  e  Normandia  prese  e  Guascognk. 

Seized  Ponthieu,  Normandy  and  Gascogny. 

Landino  has  "  Potti,”  and  he  is  probably  right:  for  Poitou  was 
annexed  to  the  French  crown  by  Philip  IV  See  Henault,  Abregfe 
Cfaron.  A.  0. 1233,  &c.  Normandy  had  been  united  to  it  long 
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To  Italy  came  Charles ;  and  for  amends, 

Young  Conradine,*  an  innocent  victim,  slew  ; 

And  sent  th*  angelic  teacherf  back  to  heav’n, 

Still  for  amends.  I  see  the  time  at  hand, 

That  forth  from  France  invites  another  Charlesi: 
To  make  himself  and  kindred  better  known.  70 
UnarmM  he  issues,  saving  with  that  lance, 

Which  the  arch-traitor  tilted  with  ;§  and  that 
He  carries  with  so  home  a  thrust,  as  rives 
The  bowels  of  poor  Florence.  No  increase 


before  by  Philip  Augustus,  a  circumstance  of  which  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  imagine  that  Dante  should  have  been  ignorant;  but 
Philip  IV.  says  Henault,  ibid,  took  the  title  of  King  of  Navarre : 
and  the  subjugation  of  Navarre  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  Para¬ 
dise,  canto  xix>  140.  In  1293,  Philip  IV.  summoned  Edward  I.  to 
do  him  homage  for  the  duchy  of  Gascogny,  which  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  design  of  seizing.  See  G.  ViUani,  Ub.  viii.  cap.  iv. 

*  Twng  ConracUne.']  Charles  of  Anjou  put  Conradino  to  death 
in  1268,  and  became  King  of  Naples.  See  Hell,  canto  xxviii.  16, 
and  note. 

t  TK  angelic  teacher*'}  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  was  reported  to 
have  been  poisoned  by  a  physician,  who  wished  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Charles  of  Anjou.  We  shall  find  him  in  the  Para, 
dise,  canto  x. 

t  Another  Charles.}  Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  IV. 
was  sent  by  Pope  Boniface  VIIL  to  settle  the  disturbed  state  of 
Florence.  In  consequence  of  the  measures  he  adopted  for  that 
purpose,  our  poet  and  his  friends  were  condemned  to  exile  and 
death.  See  G.  Villani,  lib.  viii.  c.  xlviii. 

§’— ■  with  that  lance^ 

Which  the  arch-traitor  tilted  with.} 

— —  con  la  lancia 
Con  la  qual  giostrd  Giuda* 

If  1  remember  right,  in  one  of  the  old  romances,  J  udas  is  re* 
presented  tilting  with  our  Saviour. 
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Of  territory  hence,  but  sin  and  shame 
.Shall  be  his  guerdon ;  and  so  much  the  mofe 
As  he  more  lightly  deems  of  such  foul  wrong, 

I  see  the  other,*  (who  a  prisoner  late 
Had  stept  on  shore,)  exposing  to  the  mart 
His  daughter,  whom  he  bargains  for,  as  do  80 
The  Corsairs  for  their  slaves.  O  avarice  ! 

"What  canst  thou  more,  who  hast  subdued  our  blood 

So  wholly  to  thyself,  they  feel  no  care 

Of  their  own  flesh?  To  hide  with  direr  guilt 

Past  ill  and  future,  lo!  the  flower-de-lucef 

Enters  Alagna;  in  his  Vicar,  Christ 

Himself  a  captive,  and  his  mockery 

Acted  again.  Lo  !  to  his  holy  lip 

The  vinegar  and  gall  once  more  applied ; 

And  he  ’twixt  living  robbers  doom’d  to  bleed.  90 
Lo !  the  new  Pilate,  of  whose  cruelty 
Such  violence  cannot  fill  the  measure  up, 

"VVith  no  decree  to  sanction,  pushes  on 


•  The  other.l  Charles,  King  of  N aples,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  having,  contrary  to  the  directions  of  his  father,  engag¬ 
ed  with  Ruggier  de  Lauria,  the  admiral  of  Peter  of  Arragon. 
was  made  prisoner,  and  carried  inte  Sicily,  .Tune,  1284.  He  af¬ 
terwards,  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  married  his 
daughter  to  Azzo  Till.  Marquis  of  Ferrara. 

+  The  flotver-de  luce.']  Boniface  VJII.  was  seized  at  Alagna  iii 
Campania,  by  the  order  of  Philip  IV.  in  the  year  1303,  and  soon 
after  died  of  grief.  G.  Villani,  lib.  viii.  cap.  63.  “  As  it  pleased 
God,  the  heart  of  Boniface  being  petrified  with  grief,  through 
the  injury  he  had  sustained,  when  he  came  to  Home,  he  fell 
into  a  strange  malady,  for  he  gnawed  himself  as  one  frantic,  and 
in  this  state  expired.’’  His  character  is  strongly  drawn  by  the 
annalist  in  the  next  chapter.  Thus,  says  Landino,  v-as  verified 
the  prophecy  of  Celestine  respecting  him,  that  he  should  enter 
on  the  popedom  like  a  fox,  reign  like  a  lion,  and  die  like  a  dog. 
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Into  the  temple*  his  yet  eager  sails. 

“  O  sovran  Master  !  when  shall  1  rejoice 
To  see  the  vengeance,  which  thy  wrath, well-pleas’d. 
In  secret  silence  broods? — Wliile  daylight  lasts. 

So  long  what  thou  didst  hearf  of  her,  sole  spouse 
Of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  on  which  thou  turn’dsi 
To  me  for  comment,  is  the  general  theme  100 
Of  all  our  prayers ;  but,  when  it  darkens,  then 
A  different  strain  we  utter ;  then  record 
Pygmaliont,  whom  his  gluttonous  thirst  of  gold 
Made  traitor,  robber,  parricide  :  the  woes 
Of  Midas,  which  his  greedy  wish  ensued. 

Mark’d  for  derision  to  all  future  times : 

And  the  fond  Achan,§  how  he  stole  the  prey. 

That  yet  he  seems  by  Joshua’s  ire  pursued. 
Sapphira  with  her  husband  next  we  blame  ; 

And  praise  the  forefeet,  that  with  furious  ramp  110 
Spurn’d  Heliodorus.H  All  the  mountain  round 
Rings  with  the  infamy  of  Thracia’s  king,11 
Who  slew  his  Phrygian  charge  :  and  last  a  shout 

*  Into  the  temple.']  It  is  uncertain  whether  our  Poet  alludes 
still  to  the  event  meniioned  in  the  preceding  note,  or  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  order  of  the  Teiuplars  in  1310,  but  the  latter  appears 
more  probable. 

t  What  fpjdst  thou  hear.]  See  v,  21, 

X  Pygtnaiiofi-2 

—  Ule  Sychseum 

Impius  ante  aras,  atque  auri  c^cusamure, 

Clam  ferro  incautum  superat.  Virg.  .Mn.  1, 1. 350. 

^Achan.]  Joshua,  vii. 

II  Helicdorus.]  Por  there  apjieaved  unto  them  an  horse,  with 
a  terrible  rider  upon  him,  and  adorned  with  a  very  fair  covering, 
and  he  ran  fiercely  and  smote  at  Heiiodorus  with  his  fore  feet.” 

2  Maccabees^  iii.  25. 

1  Thracia’s  king.']  Polymnestor,  the  murderer  of  Polydorus. 
Hell,  canto  ixx.  19. 
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Ascends  :  ‘  fjeclare,  O  Crassus  !*  for  thou  know’st. 
The  flavour  of  thy  gold.’  The  voice  of  each 
Now  high,  now  low,- as  each  his  impulse  prompts. 
Is  led  through  many  a  pitch,  acute  or  grave. 
Therefore,  not  singly,  I  erewhile  rehears’d 
That  blessedness  we  tell  of  in  the  day: 

But  near  me,  none,  beside,  his  accent  rais’d.”  120 
From  him  wg  now  had  parted,  and  essay’d 
AVith  utmost  efforts  to  surmount  the  way; 

When  I  did  feel,  as  nodding  to  its  fall. 

The  mountain  tremble  ;  whence  an  icy'  chill 
Seiz’d  on  me,  as  on  one  to  death  convey’d. 

So  shook  not  Delos,  when  Latona  there. 

Couch’d  to  bring  forth  the  twin-born  eyes  of  heaven . 

Forthwith  from  every  side  a  shout  arose 
So  vehement,  that  suddenly  my  guide  [thee.”  130 
Drew  near,  and  c.ned :  “  Doubt  not  while  I  conduct 
“  Glory  !”  all  shouted  (such  tire  sounds  mine  ear 
Gather’d  from  those,  who  near  me  swell’d  the 
sounds) 

“  Glory  in  the  highest  be  to  God.”  We  stood 
Jmmoveably  suspended,  like  to  those, 

The  shepherds,  who  first  heard  in  Bethlehem’s  field 
That  song:  till  ceas’d  the  trembling,  and  the  song 
Was  ended :  then  our  hallow’d  path  resum’d. 
Eying  the  prostrate  shadows,  who  renew’d 
Their  custom’d  mourning.  Never  in  my  breast 
Did  ignorance  so  struggle  with  desire  140 

Of  knowledge,  if  my  memory  do  not  err, 

As  in  that  moment;  nor  through  haste  dar’d  I 
To  question,  nor  myself  could  aught  discern. 

So-  on  I  far’d,  in  thoughtfulness  and  dread. 

•  Cratsus.]  Marcus  Crassus,  who  ftll  miserablj-  in  the  Parthian 
war.  See  Appiaii.  Parthica, 
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The  two  Poets  are  overtaken  by  the  spirit  of  Statius,  wlio,  being- 
cleansed,  is  on  his  way  to  Paradise,  and  who  explains  the 
cause  of  the  inoiintain  shaking,  and  of  the  hymn;  bis  Joy  at 
beholding  Virgil. 

The  natural  thirst,  ne’er  quench’d  but  from  the 
well- 

W’hereof  the  woman  of  Samaria  crav’d. 

Excited;  haste  along- the  cumber’d  path. 

After  my  guide,  impeli’d ;  and  pity  mov’d 
My  bosom  for  the  ’vengeful  doom  though  just. 
AVhen  lo !  even  as  Lukef  relates,  that  Christ 
Appear’d  unto  the  two  upon  their  way. 

New-risen  from  his  vaulted  grave  ;  to  us 
A  shade  appear’d,  and  after  us  approach’d 
Contemplating  tlie  crowd  beneath  it’s  feet.  10 
We  were  not  ware  of  it;  so  first  it  spake. 

Saying,  “  God  give  you  peace,  my  brethren!”  then 
Sudden  we  turn’d  :  and  Virgil  such  salute. 

As  fitted  that  kind  greeting,  gave  ;  and  cried  ; 

“  Peace  in  the  blessed  council  be  thy  lot. 

Awarded  by  that  righteous  court  which  me 

*TAe  “The  woman  saiih  unto  him,  Sir,  give  me  tliH 
water,  that  I  thirst  not.”  John,  iv.  15. 

t  Luke.']  Chapter  ixiv.  13. 
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To  everlasting'  banishment  exiles.”  [while 

“  How  !”  he  exclaim’d,  nor  from  his  speed  inean- 
Desisting;  “If  that  ye  be  spirits  whom  God 
Vouchsafes  not  room  above;  who  up  the  height 20 
Has  been  thusfar  your  guide  >”  To  whom  the  bard  i 
“If  thou  observe  the  tokens,*  which  this  man,  ‘ 
Trac’d  by  the  finger  of  the  angel,  bears; 

’Tis  plain  that  in  the  kingdom  of  the  just  [wheel 
He  needs  must  share.  But  sithence  she,-j-  whose 
Spins  day  and  night,  for  him  not  yet  had  drawn 
That  yarn,  which,  on  the  fatal  distaff  pil’d, 

Clotho  apportions  to  each  wight  that  breathes ; 

His  soul,  th-at  sister  is  to  mine  and  thine, 

Not  of  herself  could  mount ;  for  not  like  out’s  30 
Her  ken  :  whence  I,  from  forth  the  ample  gulf 
Of  hell,  was  ta’en,  to  lead  him,  and  will  lead 
Far  as  my  lore  avails.  But,  if  thou  know, 

Instruct  us  for  what  cause,  the  mount  erewhile 
Thus  shook,  and  trembled :  wherefore  all  at  once 
Seem’d  shouting,  even  from  his  wave-wash’d  foot.” 

That  questioning  so  tallied  with  my  wish. 

The  thirst  did  feel  abatement  of  its  edge 
E’en  from  expectance.  He  forthwith  replied : 

“  In  its  devotion,  nought  irregular  40 

This  mount  can  witness,  or  by  punctual  rule 
Unsanction’d ;  here  from  every  change  exempt. 
Other  than  that,  which  heaven  in  itself 
Doth  of  itself  receive,!;  no  influence 

*  The  tokens.']  The  letter  P  for  Peccata,  shjs,  inscribed  upon 
his  foreliead  by  the  Alltel,  in  iird'.-r  to  his  being  cleared  of  them 
in  his  passage  ihrougb  Purgatory  to  Paradise. 
fShe.]  Lachesis,  otit  of  the  three  fates. 

!  —  that,  tuhb  A  heaven  in  itself 
Doth  of  itself  receive.]  Venturi,!  think  rightly,  interprets 
this  to  be  light.- 
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Can  reach  us.  Tempest  none,  shower,  hail  or  snow, 
Hoar  frost  or  dewy  moistness,  liigher  falls 
Than  that  brief  scale  of  threefold  steps;  thick  clouds. 
Nor  scudding  rack,  are  ever  seen  swift  glance 
Ne’er  lightens;  nor  Thaumantian*  Iris  gleams, 
That  yonder  often  shifts  on  each  side  heav’n.  50 
Vapour  adust  doth  never  mount  above 
The  highest  of  the  trinal  stairs,  whereon 
Peter’s  vicegerent  stands.  Lower  perchance, 
"With  various  motion  rock’d,  trembles  the  soil : 

But  here,  through  wind  in  earth’s  deep  hollow  pent, 
I  know  not  how,  yet  never  trembled :  then 
Trembles,  when  any  spirit  feels  itself 
So  purified,  that  it  may  rise,  or  move 
i'or  rising ;  and  such  loud  acclaim  ensues. 
Purification,  by  the  will  alone,  60 

Is  prov’d,  that  free  to  change  society 
Seizes  the  soul  rejoicing  in  her  will. 

Desire  of  bliss  is  present  from  the  first ; 

But  strong  propension  hinders,  to  that  wish 
By  the  just  ordinance  of  heav’n  oppos’d; 
Propension  now  as  eager  to  fulfil 
Th’  allotted  torment,  as  erewhile  to  sin. 

And  I,  who  in  this  punishment  had  lain 
Five  hundred  years  and  more,  but  now  have  felt 
Free  wish  for  happier  clime.  Therefore  thou 
felt’st  70 

The  mountain  tremble  ;  and  the  spirits  devout 
Heard’st,  over  all  his  limits,  utter  praise 
To  that  liege  Lord,  whom  I  entreat  their  joy 

*  Thaumantian.']  FigliadiTaumante. 

.  tlemd  Tlvtog.  780. 

Compare  Plato  Thest.  v.  ii.  p.  78.  Bip.  edit.  Virg.  .En.  is.  5.  and 
Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  v.  e.  iii.  st.  25. 

Fair  is  Thauonantias  ia  her  crystal  gown.  Drummond. 
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To  hasten.”  Thus  he  spake :  and,  since  the  draught 
Is  grateful  ever  as  the  thirst  is  keen, 

No  words  may  speak  my  fulness  of  content. 

“Now,”  said  the  instructor  sage,  “I  see  the  net* 
That  takes  ye  here;  and  how  the  toils  are  loos’d; 
Why  rocks  the  mountain,  and  why  ye  rejoice. 
Vouchsafe,  that  from  thy  lips  1  ne.xt  may  learn  80 
Who  on  the  earth  thou  wast ;  and  wherefore  here, 
So  many  an  age,  wert  prostrate.” — “  In  that  time. 
When  the  good  Titus,f  with  Heav’n’s  King  to  help. 
Aveng’d  those  piteous  gashes,  whence  the  blood 
By  Judas  sold  did  issue  ;  with  the  namet 
Most  lasting  and  most  honour’d,  there,  was  I 
Abundantly  renown’d,”  the  shade  replied, 

“Not  yet  with  faith  endued.  So  passing  sweet 
My  vocal  spirit ;  from  Tolosa,§  Rome 
To  herself  drew  me,  where  I  merited  90 

A  myrtle  garland  to  inwreath  my  brow. 

Statius  they  name  me  still.  Of  Thebes  I  sang. 
And  next  of  great  Achilles  :  but  i’  th’  way 
Fell  II  with  the  second  burthen.  Of  my  flame 
Those  sparkles  were  the  seeds,  which  I  deriv’d 
From  the  bright  fountain  of  celestial  fire 
That  feeds  unnuraber’d  lamps  ;  the  song  I  mean 
Which  sounds  .®neas’  wand’rings  :  that  the  breast 
I  hung  at ;  that  tlie  nurse,  from  whom  my  veins 

•  I  see  the  net.]  “  I  perceive  that  ye  are  detained  here  by  yonr 
wish  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice.” 

t  tl'hen  theguud  Tut. .  ]  When  it  was  so  ordered  by  the  divine 
Providence  that  titus,  b>  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  should 
avenge  the  death  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Jews. 

t  The  name.]  The  name  ol  Poet. 

§  From  Toio  .a,]  Dame,  as  many  othi  rs  have  done,  confounds 
Statius  the  poet,  who  was  a  Neapolitan,  with  a  rhetorician  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  of  Tolosa,  or  Ihoulouse. 

I  Felt.]  Statius  lived  to  write  only  a  smalt  part  of  the  Achih 
leid. 
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Drank  inspiration  :  wliose  authority  106 

AVas  ever  sacred  witli  me.  To  have  liv’d 
Coeval  with  the  Mantuan,  I  would  bide 
The  revolution  of  another  sun 
Beyond  my  stated  years  in  banishment.” 

The  Mantuan,  when  he  heard  him,  turn’d  to  me  4 
And  holding'  silence,  by  his  countenance 
Enjoin’d  me  silence  :  but  the  power,  which  wills. 
Bears  not  supreme  control :  laughter  and  tears 
Follow  so  closely  on  the  passion  prompts  them. 
They  wait  not  for  the  motions  of  the  will  110 
In  natures  most  sincere.  I  did  but  smile,* 

_As  one  who  winks ;  and  thereupon  the  shade 
Broke  off,  and  peer’d  into  mine  eyes,  where  best 
Our  looks  interpret.  “  So  to  good  event 
Mayst  thou  conduct  such  great  emprize,”  he  cried, 
“  Say,  why  across  thy  visage  beam’d,  but  now. 

The  lightning  of  a  smile.”  On  either  part 
Now  am  I  straiten’d  ;  one  conjures  me  speak, 

The’  other  to  silence  binds  me :  whence  a  sigh 
I  utter,  and  the  sigh  is  heard.  “  Speak  on,”  120 
The  teacher  cried  :  “  and  do  not  fear  to  speak ; 

But  tell  him  what  so  earnestly  he  asks.” 

Whereon  I  thus  :  “  Perchance,  O  ancient  spirit  1 
Thou  marvel’st  at  my  smiling.  There  is  room 
For  yet  more  wonder.  He,  who  guides  my  ken 
On  high,  he  is  that  Mantuan,  led  by  whom 
Thou  didst  presume  of  men  and  gods  to  sing. 

If  other  cause  thou  deem’dst  for  which  I  smil’d, 
Leave  it  as  not  the  true  one  ;  and  believe  129 

•  /  did  but  smile.']  “  I  smiled  no  more  than  one  would  do  who 
wished  by  a  smile  to  intimate  his  consciousness  of  any  thing  to 
another  person.” 
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Those  words,  thou  spak’st  of  him,  indeed  the 
cause.”  [feet ; 

Now  down  he  bent  to’  embrace  my  teacher’s 
But  he  forbade  him  :  “  Brother  !  do  it  not : 

Thou  art  a  shadow,  and  behold’st  a  shade.” 

He,  rising,  answer’d  thus :  “  Now  hast  thou  prov’d 
The  force  and  ardour  of  the  love  I  bear  thee, 
When  I  forget  we  are  but  things  of  air, 

And,  as  a  substance,  treat  an  empty  shade.” 
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Dante,  Virgil,  and  Statius  mount  to  the  sixth  cornice,  where  the 
sin  of  gluttony  is  cleansed,  the  two  Latin  Poets  discoursing  by 
the  way.  Turning  to  the  right,  they  find  a  tree  hung  with 
sweet-smelling  fruit,  and  watered  by  a  shower  that  issues  from 
the  rock.  Voices  are  heard  to  proceed  from  among  the  leaves, 
recording  examples  of  temperance. 

Now  we  had  left  the  angel,  who  had  turn’d 
To  the  sixth  circle  our  ascending  step  ; 

One  gash  from  off  my  forehead  raz’d ;  while  they". 
Wliose  wishes  tend  to  justice,  shouted  forth, 

“  Blessed  !”*  and  ended  with  “  I  thirst and  I, 
More  nimble  than  along  the  other  straits. 

So  journey’d,  that,  without  the  sense  of  toil, 

I  follow’d  upward  the  swift-footed  shades  ; 

When  Virgil  thus  began  :  “  Let  its  pure  flame 
From  virtue  flow,  and  love  can  never  fail  10 

To  warm  another’s  bosom,  so  the  light 
Shine  manifestly  forth.  Hence,  from  that  hour, 
When,  ’mongst  us  in  the  puidieus  of  the  deep. 
Came  down  the  spirit  of  Aquinum’s  bard,f 
Who  told  of  thine  affection,  my  good  will 

•  Bfersed.]  “  Blessed  be  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.”  Matt.  v.  6. 

+  Aquimim's  iardj  Juvenal  had  celebrated  his  contemporary, 
Statius,  Sat.  vii.  82 ;  though  some  critics  imagine  that  there  is 
secret  derision  couched  under  his  praise- 
Voz.  XL VI,  F 
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Hath  been  for  thee  of  quality  as  strong 
As  ever  link’d  itself  to  one  not  seen. 

Therefore  these  stairs  will  now  seem  short  to  me. 
But  tell  me :  and,  if  to  secure,  I  loose 
The  rein  with  a  friend’s  license,  as  a  friend  20 
Forgive  me,  and  speak  now  as  with  a  friend  ; 

How  chanc’d  it  covetous  desire  could  find 
Place  in  that  bosom,  ’midst  such  ample  store 
Of  wisdom,  as  thy  zeal  had  treasur’d  there  ?” 

First  somewhat  mov’d  to  laughter  by  his  words, 
Statius  replied  :  “  Each  syllable  of  thine 
Is  a  dear  pledge  of  love.  Things  oft  appear. 

That  minister  false  matter  to  our  doubts. 

When  their  true  causes  are  remov’d  from  sight. 
Thy  question  dotli  assure  me,  thou  believ’st  30 
I  was  on  earth  a  covetous  man ;  perhaps 
Because  thou  found’st  me  in  that  circle  plac’d. 
Know  then  I  was  too  wide  of  avarice  : 

And  e’en  for  that  excess,  thousands  of  moons 
Have  wax’d  and  wan’d  upon  my  sufferings. 

And  were  it  not  that  1  with  heedful  care 
Noted,  where  thou  exclaim’st  as  if  in  ire 
With  human  nature,  ‘  Why,*  thou  cursed  thirst 
Of  gold !  dost  not  with  juster  measure  guide 
The  appetite  of  mortals  ?’  I  had  met  4# 

The  fierce  encounterf  of  the  voluble  rock. 

Then  was  I  ware  that,  with  too  ample  wing, 

•  TVhy.']  Quid  non  itiortalia  peclora  cogis, 

Auri  sacra  f  imes  ?  Virg.  Mn.  lib.  iii.  57. 

Venturi  supposes,  that  Dante  might  have  mistaken  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  word  tacra,  and  construed  it  “  holy,”  instead  of 
“cursed.”  But  I  see  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  so  im. 
probable  a  conjecture. 

t  TheJitTu  encounter,]  See  Hell,  canto  vii.  26. 
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The  hands  may  haste  to  lavishment ;  and  turn’d, 
As  from  my  other  evil,  so  from  this, 

In  penitence.  How  many  from  their  grave 
Shall  with  shorn  locks*  arise,  who  living,  ay. 

And  at  life’s  last  extreme,  of  this  offence. 

Through  ignorance,  did  not  repent !  And  know. 
The  fault,  which  lies  direct  from  any  sin 
In  level  opposition,  here,  with  that,  50 

Wastes  its  green  rankness  on  one  common  heap. 
Therefore,  if  I  have  been  with  those,  who  wail 
Their  avarice,  to  cleanse  me ;  through  reverse 
Of  their  transgression,  such  hath  been  my  lot.” 

To  whom  the  sovran  of  the  pastoral  song : 

“  While  thou  didst  sing  that  cruel  warfare  wag^d 
By  the  twin  sorrow  of  Jocasta’s  womb,f 
From  thy  discourse  with  Cliot  there,  it' seems 
As  faith  had  not  been  thine  ;  without  the  which, 
Good  deeds  suffice  not.  And,  if  so,  what  sun  60 
Rose  on  thee,  or  what  candle  pierc’d  tlie  dark. 
That  thou  didst  after  see  to  hoist  the  sail, 

And  follow  where  the  fisherman  had  led  i”’ 

He  answering  thus  ;  “  By  thee  conducted  first, 

I  enter’d  the  Parnassian  gi’ots,  and  quaff’d 
Of  the  clear  spring ;  illumin’d  first  by  thee. 
Open’d  mine  eyes  io  God.  Thou  didst,  as  one. 
Who,  journeying  through  the  darkness,  bears  a  light 
Behind,  that  profits  not  himself,  but  makes 
His  followers  wise,  when  thou  exclaimedst,  ‘Lo  !  70 

*  lyith  .^hftrn  Ibid.  58. 

+  Thf.  sorrow  of  Jocasta'^s  tvoinb  ]  Eleocles  and  Polyni* 
CPS. 

t  mth  C/fo.] 

C^ueoi  priusheroum  Clio  dabis  ?  inurodicuni  ir® 

Tydeai  laurigeri  subitos  an  vatis  hiatus  ? 

Siat,  Ththai^.  i*  42. 
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A  renovated  world,  Justice  return’d. 

Times  of  primeval  innocence  restor’d. 

And  a  new  race  descended  from  above.’ 

Poet  and  Christian  both  to  thee  I  owed. 

That  thou  mayst  mark  more  clearly  what  I  trace. 
My  hand  shall  stretch  forth  to  inform  the  lines 
With  livelier  colouring.  Soon  o’er  all  the  world. 
By  messengers  from  heav’n,  the  true  belief 
Teem’d  now  prolific ;  and  that  word  of  thine. 
Accordant,  to  the  new  instructors  chim’d.  80 
Induc’d  by  which  agreement,  I  was  wont 
Resort  to  them ;  and  soon  their  sanctity 
So  won  upon  me,  that,  Domitian’s  rage 
Pursuing  them,  I  mix’d  my  tears  with  their’s ; 

And  while  on  earth  I  stay’d,  still  succour’d  them ; 
And  their  most  righteous  customs  made  me  scorn 
All  sects  besides.  Before*  I  led  the  Greeks, 

In  tuneful  fiction,  to  the  streams  of  Thebes, 

I  was  baptiz’d  ;  but  secretly  through  fear. 
Remain’d  a  Christian,  and  conform’d  long  time  90 
To  Pagan  rites.  Four  centuries  and  more, 

I  for  that  lukewarmness,  was  fain  to  pace 
Round  the  fourth  circle.  Thou  then,  who  hast  rais’d 
The  covering  which  did  hide  such  blessings  from 
me. 

Whilst  much  of  this  ascent  is  yet  to  climb. 

Say,  if  thou  know,  where  our  old  Terencef  bides, 
Caecilius,  Plautus,  Varro  if  condemn'd 

*  Before,"]  Before  I  had  composed  the  Thebaid. 

Our  old  Terence.]  “  Antico”  whicJi  is  iound  in  many  of  the 
old  editions,  seems  preferable  tu  “  amico/* 

X  Varro.]  “  Qaam  roulta  pene  omnia  traclidit  Varro.”  QjiiO' 
tilian  Instit,  OraL  \ih.  xii.  **  Vix  aperto  ad  philosophiam  nditu, 
primus  M.  Varro  veterum  omnium  dociissimus.”  Scdolel,  dt  li- 
ierisrecte  instU,  Edit.  Lugd.  1533.  p.  137. 
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They  dwell,  and  in  what  province  of  the  deep.” 

“  These,”  said  my  guide,  “  with  Persius  and  my¬ 
self. 

And  others  many  more,  are  with  that  Greek,*  100 
Of  mortals,  the  most  cherish’d  by  the  nine. 

In  the  first  wardf  of  darkness.  There,  oft-times, 
AVe  of  that  mount  hold  converse,  on  whose  top 
For  aye  our  nurses  live.  We  have  the  bard 
Of  Pella,:!  and  the  Teian,§  Agatho,|| 

Simonides,  and  many  a  Grecian  else 
Ingarlanded  with  laurel.  Of  thy  train, t 
Antigone  is  there,  Deiphile, 

Argia,  and  as  sorrowful  as  erst 

Ismene,  and  who  show’d  Langia’s  wave  :**  110 

Deidamia  with  her  sisters  there. 

And  blind  Tiresias’  daughter,-j~t-  and  the  bride 

•  That  Greek,']  Homer. 

+  In  thejirst  ivard.]  In  Limbo. 

j  __  '^he  Bard 
Of  Peila,]  Euripides. 

}  TheTeian,]  Euripide  v’ 6  noscoe  Anacreonte. 

The  Monte  Casino  MS.  reads  **  Antifonte”  “  Antipho,’*  instead 
of  Anacreonte.’’  Dante  probably  knew  little  more  of  these 
Greek  writers  than  the  names. 

[|  Agafho.']  Agatho,  the  dramatic  writer,  whose  name,  at  least, 
appears  to  have  been  familiar  in  the  middle  ages,  for,  besides  the 
mention  of  bim  in  the  text,  be  is  quoted  by  Dante  in  the  Trea¬ 
tise  de  Monarchic,  lib.  hi. 

t  Of  thy  train.]  “  Of  those  celebrated  in  thy  Poem.” 

••  Hho  showed  Langia's  wave,]  Hypsipile.  See  note  to  Canto 
ixvi.  V.  87. 

ii*  Tiresias''  Daughter.]  Dante,  as  some  have  thought,  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  be  had  placed  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias, 
among  the  sorcerers.  See  Hell,  canto  xx.  Velluiello  endeavours, 
rather  awkwardly,  to  reconcile  the  apparent  inconsistency,  by 
observing,  that  although  she  tvas  placed  there  as  a  sinner,  yet, 
as  one  of  famous  memory,  she  liad  also  a  place  among  the 
worthies  in  Limbo. 

F  2 
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Sea-born  of  Peleus.”*  Either  poet  now 
Was  silent;  and  no  longer  by  th’  ascent 
Or  the  steep  walls  obstructed,  round  them  cast 
Inquiring  eyes.  Four  handmaidsf  of  the  day 
Had  finish’d  now  their  office,  and  the  fifth 
Was  at  the  chariot-beam,  directing  still 
It’s  flamy  point  aloof ;  when  thus  my  guide  : 

“  Methinks,  it  well  behoves  us  to  the  brink  120 
Bend  the  right  shoulder,  circuiting  the  mount, 

As  we  have  ever  us’d.”  So  custom  there 
Was  usher  to  the  road  ;  the  which  we  chose 
Less  doubtful,  as  that  worthy  shaded  complied. 

They  on  before  me  went :  I  sole  pursued, 
List’ning  their  speech,  that  to  my  thoughts  convey’d 
Mysterious  lessons  of  sweet  poesy. 

But  soon  they  ceas’d;  for  midway  of  the  road 
A  tree  was  found,  with  goodly  fruitage  hung. 

And  pleasant  to  the  smell :  and  as  a  fir,  1.30 

Upward  from  bough  to  bough,  less  ample  spreads ; 
So  downward  this  less  ample  spread  ;§  that  none, 

Lombardi,  or  ratJier  the  Della  Crusca  academicians,  excuse 
«mr  author  better,  by  observing  that  Tiresias  had  a  daugliter 
named  Daphne.  See  DIodorns  Siculus,  lib.  iv.  §  G6. 

• - 'X'liC  Oride 

Sea-born  Peleus.'}  Thetis. 

t  Foj/r  handmaifls,}  Compare  Canto  xii.  v,  74, 

4-  That  ivorthy  shaded  Statius. 

§  Doivmvard  this  less  ample  sfiread.}  The  early  commentators 
understand  that  this  tree  had  its  root  upward  and  the  boughs 
downward;  and  this  opinion,  however  derided  by  their  suece» 
sors,  is  not  a  little  countenanced  by  the  imitation  of  Frezzi,  who 
lived  so  neartlie  time  of  our  Poet: 

Sti  dcntro  al  cielo  avea  la  $ua  radice, 

E  gid  inverso  terra  i  rami  spande. 

11  Qjiadrir.  lib.  iv»  cap.  1 . 

—  It  had  in  heav’n 

tOsvool  above,  and  downward  to  the  eartii 

Stretch'd  forth  the  branches. 
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Methinks,  aloft  may  climb.  Upon  the  side, 

That  clos’d  our  path,  a  liquid  crystal  fell 
From  the  steep  rock,  and  through  the  sprays  above 
Stream’d  showering.  With  associate  step  the  bards 
Drew  near  the  plant;  and,  from  amidst  the  leaves, 
A  voice  was  heard  ;  “  Ye  shall  be  chary  of  me 
And  after  added  :  “  Mary  took  more  thought* 

For  joy  and  honour  of  the  nuptial  feast,  140 

Than  for  herself,  who  answers  now  for  you. 

The  women  of  old  Romef  were  satisfied 
With  water  for  their  beverage.  Daniel!  fed 
On  pulse,  and  wisdom  gain’d.  The  primal  age 
Was  beautiful  as  gold  :  and  hunger  then 
Made  acorns  tasteful ;  thirst,  each  rivulet 
Run  nectar.  Honey  and  locusts  were  the  food. 
Whereon  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness 
Fed,  and  that  eminence  of  glory  reach’d. 

That  greatness,  which  the’  Evangelist  records.”  150 

*  t/Iary  took  more  thought.'^  “  The  blessed  virgin,  who  answers 
for  you  now  in  heaven,  when  she  said  to  Jesus,  at  the  marriage 
in  Cana  of  Galilee,  ‘  tliey  have  no  wine,’  regarded  not  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  her  own  taste,  but  the  honour  of  the  nuptial  ban¬ 
quet.” 

t  The  women  of  old  Some.]  See  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

t  Daniel.]  “  Then  said  Daniel  to  Melzar,  whom  the  prince  of 
the  eunuchs  had  set  over  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Michael,  and  Aza- 
fiah,  Prove  thy  servants,  I  beseech  thee,  ten  days ;  and  let  them 
give  us  i>ulse  to  eat,  and  water  to  drink.”  Daniel,  i.  II,  J2. 

“  Thus  Melzar  took  away  the  portion  of  their  meat,  and  the 
wine  that  they  should  drink :  and  gave  them  pulse.  As  for  these 
four  children,  God  gave  them  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  learn¬ 
ing  and  wisdom  :  and  Daniel  had  understanding  in  ail  visions 
and  dreams.”  lljid.  15, 17. 
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CANTO  xxin. 


AllGUMENT, 

They  are  overtaken  by  the  spirit  of  Forese,  who  hail  been  a 
friend  of  our  Poet’s  on  earth,  and  who  now  inveighs  bitterly 
against  the  immodest  dress  of  their  countrywomen  at  Flo¬ 
rence. 

Os  the  green  leaf  mine  eyes  were  fix’d,  like  his 
Who  throws  away  his  days  in  idle  chase 
Of  the  diminutive  birds,  when  thus  I  heard 
The  more  than  father  wam  me  :  “  Son !  our  time 
Asks  thriftier  using.  Linger  not :  away.” 

Thereat  my  face  and  steps  at  once  I  turn’d 
Toward  the  sages,  by  whose  converse  cheer’d 
I  journey’d  on,  and  felt  no  toil :  and  lo  ! 

A  sound  of  weeping,  and  a  song  :  “  My  lips,* 

O  Lord !”  and  these  so  mingled,  it  gave  birth  10 
To  pleasure  and  to  pain.  “  O  Sire  belov’d  ! 

Say  what  is  this  I  hear.”  Thus  I  inquir’d. 

“  Spirits,”  said  he,  “  who,  as  they  go,  perchance. 
Their  debt  of  duty  pay.”  As  on  their  road 
The  thoughtful  pilgrims,  overtaking  some 
Not  known  unto  them,  turn  to  them,  and  look. 

But  stay  not;  thus,  approaching  from  behind 
With  speedier  motion,  eyed  us,  as  they  pass’d, 

A  crowd  of  spirits  silent  and  devout. 

The  eyes  of  each  were  dark  and  hollow  :  pale  20 

•  My  lips.']  “O  Lord,  open  thou  my  lips,  and  my  mouth  shall 
show  fortli  thy  praise.”  Psalpi  li.  IS. 
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Tli*ir  visage,  and  so  lean  withal,  the  bones 
Stood  staring  through  the  skin.  I  do  not  think 
Thus  dr)-  and  meagre  Erisicthon  show’d. 

When  pinch’d  by  sharp-set  famine  to  the  quick. 

“Lo  !”  to  myself  I  mus’d,  “the  race,  who  lost 
Jerusalem,  when  Marj'*  with  dire  beak 
Prey’d  on  her  child.”  The  sockets  seem’d  as  rings. 
From  which  the  gems  were  dropt.  Who  reads  the 
namef 

Of  man  upon  his  forehead,  there  the  M 
Had  trac’d  most  plainly.  Who  would  deem,  that 
scent  30 

Of  water  and  an  apple  could  have  prov’d 
Powerful  to  generate  such  pining  want. 

Not  knowing  how  it  wrought  1  While  now  I  stood, 
Wond’ring  what  thus  could  waste  them  (for  the  cause 
Of  their  gaunt  hollowness  and  scaly  rind 
Appear’d  not)  lo  !  a  spirit  turn’d  his  eyes 
In  their  deep-sunken  cells,  and  fasten’d  them 
On  me,  then  cried  with  vehemence  aloud : 

“  What  grace  is  this  vouchsaPd  me  ?”  By  his  looks 
I  ne’er  had  recogniz’d  him  :  but  the  voice  40 
Brought  to  my  knowledge  what  his  cheer  conceal’d. 
Remembrance  of  his  alter’d  lineaments 
Was  kindled  from  that  spark  ;  and  1  agniz’d 
The  visage  of  Forese.f  “  Ah  !  respect 
This  wan  and  leprous-wither’d  skin,”  thus  he 

*,Ti'7ten  Mary.']  Josephus,  De  Bello  Jud.  Hb.  vii.  c.  xk'i.  p.  954. 
Ed.  Genev.  fol  l6ll.  The  shocking  sior>-  is  well  told, 

•f  Who  reads  the  name»^  “  He.  w  ho  pretends  to  distinguish  the 
letters  which  ibrm  OMO  in  the  features  of  the  human  face*  might 
easily  have  traced  out  the  M  on  their  emaciated  countenances,” 
The  temples,  nose,  and  forehead  are  supposed  to  represent  this 
letter  j  and  the  eyes  the  two  O’s  placed  within  each  side  of  it. 

X  Foreee.'}  One  of  the  brothers  of  Piccarda,  she  w'ho  is  again 
epokeo  of  in  the  next  canto,  and  introduced  in  the  Paradisej 
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Suppliant  implor’d,  “  this  macerated  flesh. 

Speak  to  me  truly  of  thyself.  And  who 
Are  those  twain  spirits,  that  escort  thee  there  ? 

Be  it  not  said  thou  scorn’st  to  talk  with  me.”  [dead 

“  That  face  of  thine,”  I  answer’d  him,  “  which 
I  once  bewail’d,  disposes  me  not  less  51 

For  weeping',  when  I  see  it  thus  transform’d. 

Say  then,  by  Heav’n,  what  blasts  ye  thus  ?  The 
1  wonder,  ask  not  speech  from  me  :  unapt  [whilst 
Is  he  to  speak,  whom  other  will  employs.” 

He  thus  :  “  The  water  and  the  plant,  we  pass’d^ 
With  power  are  gifted,  by  th’  Eternal  will 
Infus’d  ;  the  which  so  pines  me.  Every  spirit, 
Whose  song  bewails  his  gluttony  indulg’d 
Too  grossly,  here  in  hunger  and  in  thirst  60 

Is  purified.  The  odour,  which  the  fruit, 

And  spray  that  showers  upon  the  verdure,  breathe, 
Inflames  us  with  desire  to  feed  and  drink. 

Nor  once  alone,  encompassing  our  route. 

We  come  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  pain : 

Pain,  said  I  ?  solace  rather :  for  that  will. 

To  the  tree,  leads  us,  by  which  Christ  was  led 

To  call  on  Eli,  joyful,  when  he  paid 

Our  ransom  from  his  vein.”  I  answering  thus; 

“  Forese  !  from  that  day,  in  which  the  world  70 
For  better  life  thou  changedst,  not  five  years 
Have  circled.  If  the  power*  of  sinning  more 

canto  iii.  Cionacci,  in  his  Storia  della  Beata  Umiliana,  Parte  iv. 
cap.  i.  is  referred  to  by  Lombardi,  in  order  to  show  that  Forese 
was  also  the  brother  of  Corso  Donati,  our  author’s  political  ene¬ 
my.  Seeuext  Canto, V.81.  Tiraboschi,  after  Crescimbeni, enu¬ 
merates  him  among  the  Tuscan  poets.  Stor.  della  Foes.  It.  r, 
i  p.  139. 

•  If  the  power  ^  “  It  thou  didst  delay  thy  repentance  to  the 
last,  when  thou  hadst  lost  the  power  of  sinniDg,  how  happens  i 
thou  art  arrived  here  so  early  V' 
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Were  first  concluded  in  thee,  ere  thou  knew’st 
That  kindly  grief  which  re-espouses  us 
To  God,  how  hither  art  thou  come  so  soon  ? 

I  thought  to  find  thee  lower,*  there,  where  time 
Is  recompense  for  time.”  He  straight  replied  : 

“  To  drink  up  the  sweet  wormwood  of  affliction 
I  have  been  brought  thus  early,  by  the  tears 
Stream’d  down  my  Nella’sf  cheeks.  Her  prayers 
devout,  80 

Her  sighs  have  drawn  me  from  the  coast,  where 
oft 

E.'cpectance  lingers;  and  have  set  me  free 
From  the’  other  circles.  In  the  sight  of  God 
So  much  the  dearer  is  my  widow  priz’d, 

She  whom  I  lov’d  so  fondl)',  as  she  ranks 
More  singly  eminent  for  virtuous  deeds. 

The  tract,  most  barb’rous  of  Sardinia’s  isle,f 
Hath  dames  more  chaste,  and  modester  by  far. 
Than  that  wherein  I  left  her.  O  sweet  brother  ! 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  say  .^§  A  time  to  come  90 
Stands  full  within  my  view,  to  which  this  hour 
Shall  not  be  counted  of  an  ancient  date. 

When  from  the  pulpit  shall  be  loudly  warn’d 
The’  unblushing  dames  of  Florence,  lest  they  bare 
Unkerchief’d  bosoms  to  the  common  gaze. 

What  savage  woman  hath  the  world  e’er  seen 

•  In  the  Ante*Purgatory*  See  Canto  ii. 

t  My  N€lla.'\  The  wife  of  Forese. 

}  Thp  tract,  most  barb‘*rous  of  Sardinia's  isleJ}  The  Barba^ia  is 
a  part  of  Sardinia,  to  which  that  name  was  given,  on  account 
the  unci>ilized  state  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  said  to  have  gone 
nearly  naked. 

$  fFhat  ivouldst  thou  have  me  say.']  The  interrogative,  which 
Lombardi  would  dismiss  from  this  place,  as  unraeauing  and  su" 
perfluous,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  natural  result  of  a  deep  feel* 
ing,  and  to  prepaid  us  for  the  invective  that  follows. 
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What  Saracens,*  for  whom  their  needed  scourge 
Of  spiritual  or  other  discipline, 

To  force  them  walk  with  cov’ring  on  their  limbs  ? 
But  did  they  see,  the  shameless  ones,  what  Heav’n 
Wafts  on  swift  wing  toward  them  while  I  speak,  101 
Their  mouths  were  op’d  for  howling :  they  shall 
Of  sorrow  (unless  foresight  cheat  me  here)  [taste 
Or  ere  the  cheek  of  him  be  cloth’d  w-ith  down. 
Who  is  now  rock’d  with  lullaby  asleep. 

Ah !  now,  my  brother,  hide  thyself  no  more  : 

Thou  seestf  how  not  I  alone,  but  all. 

Gaze,  where  thou  veil’st  the  intercepted  sun.” 

Whence  I  replied :  “  If  thou  recal  to  mind 
What  vve  were  once  together,  even  yet  110 

Remembrance  of  those  days  may  grieve  thee  sore. 
That  I  forsook  that  life,  was  due  to  him 
Who  there  precedes  me,  some  few  evenings  past, 
When  she  was  round,  who  shines  with  sister  lamp 
To  his  that  glisters  yonder,”  and  I  show’d 
The  sun.  “’T  is  he,  who  through  profoundest  night 
Of  the  true  dead  has  brought  me,  with  this  flesh 
As  true,  that  follows.  From  that  gloom  the  aid 
Of  his  sure  comfort  drew  me  on  to  climb. 

And,  climbing,  wind  along  this  mountain-steep,  120 
Which  rectifies  in  you  whate’er  the  world 
Made  crooked  and  deprav’d.  I  have  his  word. 
That  he  will  bear  me  company  as  far 

•  Siarccen.y.]  ‘‘  This  word,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  indis- 
crimlnately  applied  to  Fagans  and  Mahometans ;  in  short,  to  all 
nations  (except  the  Jews)  who  did  not  profess  Christianity.”  Mr. 
Ellis's  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  i.  p. 
196.  (a  note)  Lond.  8vo.  1805. 

t  Thou  seest,']  Thou  seest  how  we  wonder  that  thoa  art  here 
ill  a  living  body. 

voi..  xi-vr.  o 
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As  till  I  come  where  Beatrice  dwells : 

But  there  must  leave  me.  Virgil  is  that  spirit, 
AVho  thus  hath  promis’d,”  and  I  pointed  to  him 
“  The  other  is  that  shade,  for  whom  so  late 
Your  realm,  as  he  arose,  exulting,  shook 
Tlirough  every  pendent  cliff  and  rocky  bound.” 


CANTO  XXIV, 


AllGTJMENT. 

Fore^e  points  out  several  otliers  by  name  who  are  here,  like  biw' 
self,  purifying  themselves  from  the  vice  of  gluttony ;  and,  amongst 
tJie  rest,  Buonaggiunta  of  Lucca,  with  whom  our  Poet  converses. 
Forese  then  predicts  the  violent  end  of  Dante’s  political  enemy, 
Corso  Donati ;  and,  when  he  has  quitted  them,  the  Poet,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Statius  and  Virgil,  arrives  at  another  tree,  from  whence 
issue  voices  that  record  ancient  examples  of  gluttony ;  and  pro. 
ceediug  forwards,  they  are  directed  by  an  angel  which  way  to 
ascend  to  the  next  comice  of  the  mountain. 

Oun  journey  was  not  slacken’d  by  our  talk. 

Nor  yet  our  talk  by  journeying'.  Still  we  spake. 
And  urg’d  our  travel  stoutly,  like  a  ship 
When  the  wind  sits  astern.  The,  shadowy  forme. 
That  seem’d  things  dead  and  dead  again,  drew  in 
At  their  deep-delved  orbs  rare  wonder  of  me, 
Perceiving  I  had  life  ;  and  I  my  words 
Continued,  and  thus  spake  :  “  He  joiu-neys*  up 
Perhaps  more  tardily  than  else  he  would. 

For  others’  sake.  But  tell  me,  if  thou  know’st,  10 
Where  is  Piccarda  ?f  Tell  me,  if  I  see 
Any  of  mark,  among  this  multitude 

•  f/e  journeys.']  The  son!  of  Stalins  perhaps  proceeds  more 
slowly,  in  order  that  lie  may  enjoy  as  long  as  possible  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Virgil. 

t  Piccarda-]  See  Paradise,  canto  iii. 
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AVho  eye  me  thus.” — “  My  sister  (she  for  whom, 
’Twixt  beautiful  and  good,  I  cannot  say 
W  hich  name  was  fitter)  wears  e’en  now  her  crown. 
And  triumphs  in.  Olympus.”  Saying  this. 

He  added:  Since  spare  diet*  hath  so  worn 
Our  semblance  out,  ’t  is  lawful  here  to  name 
Each  one.  This,”  and  his  finger  then  he  rais’d, 

“  Is  Buonaggiuntaj — Buonaggiunta,  he  20 

Of  Lucca:  and  that  face  beyond  him,  pierc’d 
Unto  a  leaner  fineness  than  the  rest. 

Had  keeping  of  the  church  :  he  was  of  Tours,f 
And  purges  by  wan  abstinence  away 
Bolsena’s  eels  and  cups  of  muscadel.”§ 

*  Dieta. 

And  dieted  with  fasting  every  day. 

Spenser^  F,  Q.  b.  i.  c.  i.  st.  2d. 
Spare  fast  that  ot'c  with  gods  doth  diet. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso» 

Buonaggiunta-"]  Buonaggiunta  Urbiciani,  of  Lucca.  “  There 
is  a  canzonu  by  this  poet,  printed  in  the  collection  made  by  the 
G  iunti,  (p.  209.)  and  a  sonnet  to  Guido  Guinicelli  in  that  made  by 
Corbineili,  CP*  J  from  which  we  collect  that  he  lived  not  about 
1230.  as  Quadrio  supposes,  (t.  ii.  p.  159.)  but  towards  the  end  of 
tlie  thirteenth  century.  Concerning  other  poems  by  Buonaggi* 
unta,  that  are  preserved  in  MS.  in  some  libraries,  Creseimteni 
may  be  consulted.”  Tirtdjoschi,  Mr.  Ma(hias''s  ed.  v.  i.  p.  115. 

X  He  was  of  Tours.]  Simon  of  Tours  became  Pope  with  the 
title  of  Martin  IV.  in  1281,  and  died  in  1285. 

§  Bolsena's  eels  and  cups  of  muscadel.]  The  Nidobeatina  edition 
and  the  Monte  Casino  MS.  agree  in  readmg 

L’anguille  di  Bolsena  in  la  vemaccia ; 
from  which  it  would  seen),  that  Martin  the  Fourth  refined  so 
much  on  epicurism  as  to  have  his  eels  killed  by  being  put  into 
the^wine  called  vemaccia,  in  order  to  heighten  their  flavour. 
The  Latin  annotator  on  the  MS.  relates,  tliat  the  following 
epitaph  was  inscribed  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  pope 

Gaudent  angui  lias,  quod  moriuus  hie  jacei  illCt 
qui  quasi  morte  reas  excoriabat  cas. 
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He  show’d  me  many  others,  one  by  one  : 

And  all,  as  they  were  nam’d,  seem’d  well  content ; 
Porno  dark  gesture  I  discern’d  in  any. 

I  saw,  through  hunger,  Ubaldino”  grind  50 

His  teeth  on  emptiness  ;  and  Boniface, -(- 

That  wav’d  the  crozierf  o’er  a  num’rous  flock. 

I  saw  the  Marquis,^  who  had  time  erewhile 
To  swill  at  Forli  with  less  draught ;  yet  so, 

Was  one  ne’er  sated.  I  howe’er,  like  him 
That,  gazing  ’midst  a  crowd,  singles  out  one, 

So  singled  him  of  Lucca;  for  methonght 
Was  none  amongst  them  took  such  note  of  me. 
Somewhat  I  heard  him  whisper  of  Gentucca  :|| 

The  sound  was  indistinct,  and  murmur’d  therc,^ 
^Vhere  justice,  that  so  strips  them,  fix’d  her  sting.  40 

*  U/jnldino.J  XJbaldino  degli  Ubaldini,  of  t’ila,  in  the  FIdu  h- 
tine  tenitory. 

■\  BonifaceJ  Archbishop  of  Ravenna.  By  Venturi  he  is  called 
Bohifazio  de’ Fieschi.a  Genoese;  by  VelKilello,  the  son  of  the 
above-mentioned  Ubaldiui;  and  by  Landino,  Francioso,  a  Fieneh. 
man. 

f  Cfoete?-.]  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  word  “  roceo,’’  in  the 
original,  means  -a  “  crozier”  or  a  bishoji's  rotchet,  that  is.  liis 
episcopal  gown.  In  support  of  the  latter  interpretation  Loin- 
b.irdi  cites  Du  Fresne’s  Glossary,  article  Rocctis.  “  Rocchettum 
hodie  vocant  vestem  linteam  episcoporuni— quasi  parvum  roc- 
eum  ;”  and  explains  the  verse, 

Che  pasturd  col  roceo  molte  genti ; 

“  who,  from  the  revenues  of  his  bishoprick,  supported  in  lii.vurv 
a  large  train  of  dependents.” 

5  The  Marqui.t.2  The  Slarchese  de’  Rigogllosi,  of  Forli.  When 
his  butler  told  him  it  was  commonly  reported  in  the  city  that  he 
did  nothing  but  drink,  he  is  said  to  have  answered:  “And  do  you 
tell  them  that  I  am  always  thirsty.” 

\\  Genlucca.J  Of  this  lady  it  is  thought  that  our  Poet  became 
enamoured  during  his  exile.  See  note  to  canto  xxxi.  SS. 

%  There.']  In  the  throat,  the  part  in  which  they  felt  the  tor¬ 
ment  indicted  by  the  divine  justice. 

G  2 
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“  Spirit !”  said  I,  “  it  seetps  asthou  tvou’.dstfain 
Spealr  with  me.  Let  me  liear  thee.  Mutual  wish 
To  converse  prompts,  which  let  us  both  indulge.” 

He,  answTing,  straight  began:  “  Woman  is  born, 
Whose  brow  no  wimple  shades  yet,  that  shall  make 
My  city  please  thee,  blame  it  as  they  may. 

Go  then  with  this  forewarning.  If  aught  false 
My  whisper  too  implied,  th’  event  shall  tell. 

But  say,  if  of  a  truth  1  see  the  man 

Of  that  new  lay  th’  inventor,  which  begins  50 

With  ‘  Ladies,  ye  that  con  the  lore  of  love.’”* 

To  whom  1  thus  :  “  Count  of  me  but  as  one. 
Who  am  the  scribe  of  love  ;  that,  when  he  breathes. 
Take  up  my  pen,  and  as  he  dictates,  write.”  [held 
“  Brother  !”  said  he,  “  the  hind’rance  which  once 
The  notaryf,  with  Guittone±  and  myself, 

•  Ladies,  ye  (hat  con  the  lore  of  love.] 

Donne  ch*  avete  intelletto  d’amore. 

The  first  verse  of  a  canzone  in  our  auUior’s  Vita  Nuova. 

•f  The  notary.']  Jacopo  da  Leniino.  called  the  Notar>',  a  poet 
of  ihese  times.  He  was  probably  an  Apulian:  for  Dante,  (De 
Vulg.  Eloq.  lib.  i.  cap.  12.)  quoting  a  verse  which  belongs  to  a 
canzone  of  his,  published  by  the  Giunti,  without  mentioning  the 
writer's  name,  terms  him  one  of  “  the  illustrious  Apulians.” 
pijcfulgenfes  Apuli.  See  Tiraboschi.  Mr.  Mathias’s  edit.  vol.  i. 
p.  137.  Crescimbeni  (lib,  i.  Della  Volg.  Poes,  p  72,  4to  ed. 
1698)  gives  an  e.\tract  from  one  of  his  poems,  printed  in  Allacci's 
Collection,  to  show  that  the  whimsical  compo>itions  called 
“  Ariette,”  are  not  of  modern  invention. 

J  Guiitone.]  Fra  Guiftone,  of  Arezzo,  holds  a  distinguished 
plat  e  in  Italian  literature,  as,  besides  his  poems  printed  in  the 
Collection  of  the  Giunti,  he  has  lefr  a  collection  of  letters,  forty  in 
numbe.  .which  afford  the  earliest  specimen  of  that  kind  of  writing 
in  the  language.  They  were  published  at  Rome  in  1743,  wnth 
learned  iilnstrations  by  Giovanni  Bottari.  He  was  also  the  first 
who  gave  to  the  sonnet  it’s  regular  and  legitimate  form,  a  spe* 
cies  of  composition  in  which  not  only  his  own  countrymen,  but 
many  of  the  best  poets  in  all  the  cultivated  languages  of  modern 
Europe,  have  since  so  much  delighted. 
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Short  of  that  new  and  sweeter  style*  I  hear. 

Is  now  disclos’d :  I  see  how  ye  your  plumes 
Stretch,  as  th’  inditer  guides  them  ;  which,  no 
question, 

Our’s  did  not.  He,  that  seeks  a  grace  be3mnd,  60 
Sees  not  the  distance  parts  one  style  from  other.” 
And,  as  contented,  here  he  held  his  peace.  / 

Like  as  the  birds, f  that  winter  near  the  Nile, 

In  squared  regiment  direct  their  course. 

Then  stretch  themselves  in  file  for  speedier  flight ; 
Thus  all  the  tribe  of  spirits,  as  they  turn’d 
Their  visage,  faster  fled,  nimble  alike 
Through  leanness  and  desire.  And  as  a  man. 

Tir’d  with  the  motion  of  a  trotting  steed. 

Slacks  pace,  and  stays  behind  his  company,  70 
Till  his  o’erbreathed  lungs  keep  temperate  time ; 
E’en  so  Forese  let  that  holy  crew 
Proceed,  behind  them  lingering  at  my  side. 

And  saying:  “  When  shall  I  again  behold  thee  ?” 

"  How  long  my  life  may  last,”  said  1,  “  I  know 
not : 

This  know,  how  soon  soever  I  return, . 

My  wishes  will  before  me  have  arriv’d. 

Sithence  the  place,!:  where  I  am  set  to  live. 

Is,  day  by  day,  more  scoop’d  of  all  its  good  ; 

And  dismal  ruin  seems  to  threaten  it,”  80 

•  Ttuit  neiv  and  sweeter  style.']  He  means  the  style  introduced 
in  our  Poet’s  time. 

i'  The  birds-]  Hell,  canto  r.  46.  Euripides.  Helena,  1495,  and 
Statius.  Theb.  lib.  v.  12. 

%  The  place.]  Florence. 
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"  Go  now,”  he  cried :  “  lo  !  he,*  whose  guilt  is 
Passes  before  my  vision,  dragg’d  at  heels  [most. 
Of  an  infuriate  beast.  Toward  the  vale, 

Where  guilt  hath  no  redemption,  on  it  speeds. 
Each  step  increasing  swiftness  on  the  last; 

Until  a  blow  it  strikes,  that  leaveth  him 
A  corse  most  vilely  shatter’d.  No  long  space 
Those  wheels  have  yet  to  I’oll,”  (therewith  his  eyes 
I.ook’d  up  to  heav’n)  “  ere  thou  shalt  plainly  see 
That  which  my  words  may  not  more  plainly  tell.  90 
I  quit  thee  :  time  is  precious  here  :  I  lose 
Too  much,  thus  measuring  my  pace  with  thine.” 

As  from  a  troop  of  well  r.ank’d  chivalry. 

One  knight,  more  enterprising  than  the  rest. 
Pricks  forth  at  gallop,  eager  to  display 
His  prowess  in  the  first  encounter  prov’d  ; 

So  parted  he  from  us,  with  lengthen’d  strides  ; 

And  left  me  on  the  way  with  those  twain  spirits, 
Wlio  were  such  mighty  marshals  of  the  world. 

Vvhen  he  beyond  us  had  so  fled,  mine  eyes  100 
No  nearer  reach’d  him,  than  my  thought  his  words ; 

*  Corso  Donati  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  Florence.  To  escape  the  furj'  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  fled 
away  on  horseback,  but  falling,  was  overtaken  and  slain,  A.  D. 
1308.  The  contemporary  annalist,  after  relating  at  length  the 
circumstances  of  his  fate,  adds,  “  that  he  was  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  valorous  knights,  the  best  speaker,  the  most  expert 
statesman,  tlie  most  renowned  and  enterprising  man  of  his  age 
in  Iialy,  a  comely  knight  and  of  graceful  carriage,  but  very 
worldly,  and  in  his  time  had  formed  many  conspiracies  in  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  entered  into  many  scandalous  practices  for  the  sake 
of  attaining  state  and  lordship.’’  G.  Villani,  lib.  viii.  cap.  96. 
The  character  of  Corso  is  forcibly  drawn  by  another  of  his  con. 
temporanes.  Dino  Compagni.  lib.  iii.  Muratori  Rev.  Ita). 
Script,  tom.  is,  p*  523. 
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The  branches  of  another  fruit,  thick  hung’, 

And  blooining  fresh,  appear’d.  E’en  as  our  steps 
Turn’d  thither ;  not  far  off,  it  rose  to  view. 
Beneath  it  were  a  multitude,  that  rais’d 
Their  hands,  and  shouted  forth  I  know  not  what 
Unto  the  boughs ;  like  greedy  and  fond  brats. 

That  beg,  and  answer  none  obtain  from  him. 

Of  whom  they  beg ;  but  more  to  draw  them  on. 
He,  at  arm’s  length,  the  object  of  their  wish  110 
Above  them  holds  aloft,  and  hides  it  not. 

At  length,  as  undeceiv’d,  they  went  their  way  : 
And  we  approach  the  tree,  whom  vows  and  tears 
Sue  to  in  vain  ;  the  mighty  tree.  “  Pass  on. 

And  come  not  near.  Stands  higher  up  the  wood. 
Whereof  Eve  tasted :  and  from  it  was  ta’en  [came. 
This  plant.”  Such  sounds  from  midst  the  thickets 
Whence  I,  with  either  bard,  close  to  the  side  [next 
That  rose,  pass’d  forth  beyond.  “  Remember,” 
We  heard,  “  those  unblest  creatures  of  the  ciouds,* 
How  they  thor  twofold  bosoms,  overgorg’d,  [120 
Oppos’d  in  fight  to  Theseus :  call  to  mind 
The  Hebrews, t  how,  eflPeminate,  they  stoop’d 
To  ease  their  tliirst;  whence  Gideon’s  ranks  were 
thinn’d. 

As  he  to  Madian  march’d  adown  the  hills.” 

Thus  near  one  border  coasting,  still  we  heard 
The  sins  of  gluttony,  with  woe  erewhile 
Ueguerdon’d,  Then  along  the  lonely  path. 

Once  more  at  large,  full  thousand  paces  on 
We  travel’d,  each  contemplative  and  mute.  130 

•  Creatures  of  the  clouds.]  The  Centaurs.  Ovid  Met.  lib.  sii. 

fah.  4. 

+  Ttie  Hebrews.]  Judges,  vii. 
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“  Why  pensive  journey. so  ye  three  alone  ?” 
Thus  suddenly  a  voice  exclaim’d  :  whereat 
1  shook,  as  doth  a  scar’d  and  paltry  beast ; 

Then  rais’d  my  head  to  look  from  whence  it  came. 

Was  ne’er,  in  furnace,  glass,  or  metal,  seen 
So  bright  and  glowing  red,  as  was  the  shape 
I  now  beheld.  “If  ye  desire  to  mount,” 

He  cried ;  “  here  must  ye  turn.  This  way  he  goes. 
Who  goes  in  quest  of  peace.”  His  countenance 
Had  dazzled  me  ;  and  to  my  guides  I  fac’d  140 
Backward,  like  one  who  walks  as  sound  directs. 

As  when,  to  harbinger  the  dawn,  springs  up 
On  freshen’d  wing  the  air  of  Hay,  and  breathes 
Of  fragrance,  all  impregn’d  with  herb  and  flowers; 
E’en  such  a  wind  I  felt  upon  my  front 
Blow  gently,  and  the  moving  of  a  wing 
Perceiv’d,  that,  moving,  shed  ambrosial  smell ; 

And  then  a  voice  :  “  Blessed  are  they,  whom  grace 
Doth  so  illume,  that  appetite  in  them 
Exalteth  no  inordinate  desire,  150 

Still  hung’ring  as  the  rule  of  temperance  wills.” 
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ARGUMENT. 

Virgil  and  Statius  resolve  some  doubts  that  have  arisen  in  the  mind 
of  Dante  from  what  he  had  just  seen.  They  all  arrive  on  the 
seventh  and  last  cornice,  where  the  sin  of  incontinence  is  purg¬ 
ed  in  fire  ;  and  the  spirits  of  those  suffering  therein  are  heard 
to  record  illustrious  instances  of  chastity. 

It  was  an  hour,  when  he  who  climbs,  had  need 
To  walk  uncrippled  :  for  the  sun*  hud  now 
To  Taurus  the  meridian  circle  left. 

And  to  the  Scorpion  left  the  nig-ht.  As  one, 

That  makes  no  pause,  but  presses  on  his  road, 
Whate’er  betide  him,  if  some  urgent  need 
Impel ;  so  enter’d  wef  upon  our  way. 

One  before  other  ;  for,  but  singly,  none 
That  steep  and  narrow  scale  admits  to  climb, 

*  The  #!in.3  The  sun  had  passed  the  meridian  two  hours,  and 
that  meridian  was  now  occupied  by  the  consteliacion  of  Tauru?. 
to  which,  as  tlie  Scorpion  Is  opposite,  the  latter  constellation  was 
consequently  at  the  meridian  of  night. 

t  So  entered  we.] 

Davanti  ameandava  la  mia  guidn: 

£  poi  to  dietro  per  una  via  stretta 
Seguendo  lei  come  mia  scorta  fida. 

Trtzzi^  ll  Quadrir.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

The  good  prelate  of  Foligao  has  followed  our  Poet  so  clo^lf 
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E’en  as  the  young-  stork  lifteth  up  his  wing  1© 
Through  wish  to  fly,  3^et  ventures  not  to  quit 
The  nest,  and  drops  it ;  so  in  me  desire 
Of  questioning  my  guide  arose,  and  fell. 

Arriving  even  to  the  act  that  marks 
A  man  prepar’d  for  speech.  Him  all  our  haste 
Restrain’d  not ;  but  thus  spake  the  sire  belov’d  ; 

“  Fear  not  to  speed  the  shaft,*  that  on  thy  lip 
Stands  trembling  for  its  flight.”  Encourag’d  thus, 
I  straight  began  :  “  How  there  can  leanness  come,f 
Where  is  no  want  of  nourishment  to  feed  ?”  20 

“If thou,”  he  answer’d,  “hadst  remember’d  thee. 
How  Meleagert  with  the  wasting  brand 
Wasted  alike,  by  equal  fires  consum’d  ;  [thought, 
This  would  not  trouble  thee :  and  hadst  thou 
Ho-.v  in  the  mirror§  your  reflected  form 
With  mimic  motion  vibrates  ;  what  now  seems 
Hard,  had  appear’d  no  harder  th.an  the  pulp 
Of  summer-fruit  mature.  But  that  thy  will 
In  certainty  may  find  its  full  repose, 

Lo  Statius  here  !  on  him  I  call,  and  praj’  30 

That  he  w-ould  now  be  healer  of  thy  wound.” 

throughout  this  CapitolOy  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  trans* 
cribe  almost  the  whole  of  it  in  order  to  show  how  much  he  baa 
copied.  These  verses  of  his  own  may  well  be  applied  to  him  on 
the  occasion. 

•  Ffar  not  to  speed  the  shaft."]  “  Fear  not  to  utter  the  words  that 
are  already  at  the  tip  of  thy  longfue.” 

+  How  (here  can  leanness  come.]  “  How  can  spirits,  that  need 
not  corporea  inourishment,  be  subject  to  leanness?”  This  ques* 
tion  gives  rise  to  the  following  expUnation  ot  Statius  respecting 
the  formation  of  the  human  body  from  the  first,  its  junction  with 
the  soul,  and  the  pass^^ge  of  the  latter  to  another  world, 

X  MekagerS]  Vii-gjl  reminds  Dante  that  as  Meleager  was  svasted 
away  by  the  decree  of  the  fates,  and  not  through  want  of  blood  ; 
so,  by  the  ditine  appointment,  there  may  be  leanness  where 
there  is  no  need  of  nourishment. 

§  In  the  mirror.]  As  the  reflexion  of  a  form  in  mirror  is  moc 
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“  If,  in  thy  presence,  I  unfold  to  him 
The  secrets  of  heaven’s  vengeance,  let  me  plead 
Thine  own  injunction  to  exculpate  me.” 

So  Statius  answer’d,  and  forthwith  began : 

“  Attend  my  words,  O  son,  and  ki  thy  mind 
Receive  them ;  so  shall  they  be  light  to  clear 
The  doubt  thou  offer’st.  Blood,  concocted  well. 
Which  by  the  thirsty  veins  is  ne’er  imbib’d. 

And  rests  as  food  superfluous,  to  be  ta’en  40 
From  the  replenish’d  table,  in  the  heart 
Derives  effectual  virtue,  that  informs 
The  several  human  limbs,  as  being  that 
Which  passes  through  the  veins  itself  to  make  them. 
Yet  more  concocted  it  descends,  where  shame 
Forbids  to  mention ;  and  from  thence  distils 
In  natural  vessel  on  another’s  blood. 

There  each  unite  together ;  one  dispos’d 
To’  endure,  to  act  the  other,  through  that  power 
Deriv’d  from  whence  it  came;*  and  being  met,  50 
It  ’gins  to  work,  coagulating  first ; 

Then  vivifies  what  its  own  substance  made 
Consist.  With  animation  now  indued. 

The  active  virtue  (differing  from  a  plant 
No  further,  than  that  this  is  on  the  way. 

And  at  its  limit  that)  continues  yet 
To  operate,  that  now  it  moves  and  feels. 

As  sea  spongef  clinging  to  the  rock  :  and  there 
Assumes  th’  organic  powers  its  seed  convey’d. 

dified  in  agreement  with  the  modification  of  the  form  itself ;  so 
the  soul,  separated  from  the  earthly  body,  impresses  the  image 
or  ghost  of  that  body  with  its  own  affections. 

•  From  whence  it  came.]  “  From  the  heart,”  as  Lombardi 
rightly  interprets  it. 

fAt  sea  sponge.'}  The  feetus  is  in  this  stage  a  roBphyte. 

Vox.  XLVI.  H 
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This  is  the  period.  Son  !  at  which  the  virtue,  60 
That  from  the  generating  heart  proceeds, 

Is  pliant  and  expansive  ;  for  each  limb 
Is  in  the  heart  by  forgeful  nature  plann’d. 

How  babe*  of  animal  becomes,  remains 
For  thy  consid’ring.  At  this  point,  more  wise, 
Than  thou,  has  err’d,f  making  the  soul  disjoin’d 
Fi’om  passive  intellect,  because  he  saw 
No  organ  for  the  latter’s  use  assign’d. 

“  Open  thy  bosom  to  the  truth  that  comes. 
Know,  soon  as  in  the  embryo,  to  the  brain  70 
Articulation  is  complete,  then  turns 
The  primal  Mover  with  a  smile  of  joy 
On  such  great  work  of  nature  ;  and  imbreathes 
New  spirit  replete  with  virtue,  that  what  here 
Active  it  finds,  to  its  own  substance  draws ; 

And  forms  an  individual  soul,  that  lives. 

And  feels,  and  bends  reflective  on  itself. 

And  that  thou  less  mayst  marvel  at  the  word, 

Mark  the  sun’s  heat how  that  to  wine  doth  change, 

•  Bahe^']  By  “fante,”  which  is  here  rendered  ‘‘babe,’’  i< 
meant  “ihe  human  creature.”  “  The  creature  that  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  others  by  its  faculty  of  speech,”  just  as  Homer  caL^s 
men, 

yiViAl  /iAip'j  TTCCV  ^avB'gOl'TrcCY . 
f  —  More  •wise, 

Than  thou  has  errW.]  Averroes  is  said  to  be  here  meant. 
Venturi  refers  to  his  commentary  on  Aristotle,  De  Auim,  lib.  hi. 
cap.  5.  for  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  universal  intellect 
or  mind  pervading  eveiy  individual  of  the  human  race.  Much 
ef  the  knowledge,  displayed  by  our  Poet  in  the  present  Cajito. 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  medical  work  of  Averroes 
called  the  Colliget,  lib.  ii.  f.  10.  Ven.  1490,  fol, 
f  Mark  the  sun^s  heat.'}  Iledi  and  I'iraboschi  (Mr.  Mathias's 
ed.  V.  ii.  p.  360  have  considered  this  as  an  anticipation  of  a  pro¬ 
found  discovery  of  Galileo’s  in  natural  philosophy;  but  it  ii  in 
reality  taken  from  a  passage  in  Cicero  “  de  Senecute,”  where. 
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Mix’d  with  the  moisture  filter’d  through  the  vine.  80 
“  When  Lachesis  hath  spun  the  thread,  the  soul 
Takes  with  her  both  the  human  and  divine. 
Memory,  intelligence,  and  will,  in  act 
Far  keener  than  before  ;  the  other  powers 
Inactive  all  and  mute.  No  pause  allow’d. 

In  wond’rous  sort  self-moving,  to  one  strand 
Of  those,  where  the  departed  roam,  she  falls  ; 

Here  learns  her  destin’d  path.  Soon  as  the  place 
Receives  her,  round  the  plastic  virtue  beams, 
Distinct  as  in  the  living  limbs  before :  90 

And  as  the  air,  when  saturate  with  showers. 

The  casual  beam  refracting,  decks  itself 
With  many  a  hue  ;  so  here  the  ambient  air 
Weareth  that  form,  which  influence  of  the  soul 
Imprints  on  it:  and  like  the  flame,  that  where 
The  fire  moves,  thither  follows ;  so,  henceforth, 
The  new  form  on  the  spirit  follows  still : 

Hence  hath  it  semblance,  and  is  shadow  call’d. 
With  each  sense,  even  to  the  sight,  endued  : 
Hence  speech  is  our’s,  hence  laughter,  tears,  and 
sighs.  100 

Which  thou  mayst  oft  have  witness’d  on  the  mount. 
The  obedient  shadow  fails  not  to  present 
Whatever  varying  passion  moves  within  us. 

And  this  the  cause  of  what  thou  marvel’st  at.” 

Now  the  last  flexure  of  our  way  w'e  reach’d  ; 
And  to  the  right  hand  turning,  other  care 
Awaits  us.  Here  the  rocky  precipice 
Hurls  forth  redundant  flames  ;  and  from  the  rim 
A  blast  up-blown,  with  forcible  rebuff 
Driveththem  back,  sequester’d  from  it’s  bound.  110 

speaking  of  the  grape,  he  says,  “  qnse,  et  succo  terra  et  ca)oi-e 
soils  augescens,  pritao  est  peracetba  gustatu,  tleinde  maturaia 
duiccscit.” 
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Behov’d  us,  one  by  one,  along  the  side, 

That  border’d  on  the  void,  to  pass  ;  and  I 
Fear’d  on  one  hand  the  fire,  on  th’  other  fear’d 
Headlong  to  fall :  when  thus  th’  instructor  warn’d : 
“  Strict  rein  must  in  this  place  direct  the  eyes. 

A  little  swerving  and  the  way  is  lost.” 

'I’hen  from  the  bosom  of  the  burning  mass, 

“  O  God  of  mercy  !”*  heard  I  sung ;  and  felt 
No  less  desire  to  turn.  And  when  I  saw 
Spirits  along  the  flame  proceeding,  I  120 

Between  their  footsteps  and  mine  own  was  fain 
To  share  by  turns  my  view.  At  the  hymn’s  close 
They  shouted  loud,  “  I  do  not  know  a  man  ;”f 
Then  in  low  voice  again  took  up  the  strain  ; 

Which  once  more  ended,  “To  the  wood,”  they 
cried, 

“  Ran  Dian,  and  drave  forth  Callistof  stung 
With  Cytherea’s  poison  then  return’d 
Unto  their  song ;  then  many  a  pair  extoll’d. 

Who  liv’d  in  virtue  chastely  and  the  bands 
Of  wedded  love.  Nor  from  that  task,  I  ween,  130 
Surcease  they ;  whilesoe’er  the  scorching  fire 
Enclasps  them.  Of  such  skill  appliance  needs'. 

To  medicine  the  wound  that  healeth  last.|| 

0  God  of  mercyj^']  “  Summs  Deus  clenientia.” 

The  beginning  of  the  hymn  *ung  on  the  Sabbatli  at  matins,  a* 
it  stands  in  the  uiicient  breviaries ;  for  in  the  modern  it  is  ^  sum* 
mac  parens  cieinentiae.”  Lombardi, 
f  Ido  not  know  a  man.']  Luke,  i.  34. 
t  CaUistn,]  See  Ovid.  Met,  lib.  ii.  fab.  5. 

]|  The  wound  that  healtth  j  The  marginal  note  in  the  Mon¬ 
te  Casino  MS,  on  iliis  parage  is:  “  idcst  ultima  literaquae  deno- 
tat  ultiruum  neccatum  inoriale;'’  and  the  editor  remarks, 
that  Dante  in  these  last  two  verses  admonishes  himself,  and  in 
himself  all  those  guilty  of  carnal  sin,  in  what  mannei  the  wound, 
inflicted  by  it,  and  expressed  by  the  last  P.  on  bis  forehead,  mdy 
be  heated. 
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'I’he  splints  wonder  at  seeing  the  shadow  cast  by  the  body  of 
Dante  on  the  tiame  as  he  passes  it.  This  moves  one  of  them  to 
address  him.  It  proves  to  be  Guido  Guinicelii,  the  Italian 
poet,  who  points  out  to  him  the  spirit  of  Arnault  Daniel,  the 
Provencal,  w  ith  whom  he  also  speaks. 

While  singlj'  thus  along  the  rim  we  walk’d, 

Oft  the  good  master  warn’d  me  :  “  Look  thou  well. 
Avail  it  that  I  caution  thee.”  The  sun 
Now  all  the  western  clime  irradiate  chang’d 
From  azure  tinct  to  white ;  and,  as  I  pass’d. 

My  passing  shadow  made  the  umber’d  flame 
Burn  ruddier.  At  so  strange  a  sight  I  mark’d 
That  many  a  spirit  marvel’d  on  his  way. 

This  bred  occasion  first  to  speak  of  me. 

“  He  seems,”  said  they,  “  no  insubstantial  frame  10 
Then,  to  obtain  what  certainty  they  might. 
Stretch’d  tow’rds  me,  careful  not  to  overpass 
Tjie  burning  pale.  “  0  thou  !  who  followest 
The  others,  haply  not  more  slow  than  they. 

But  mov’d  by  rev’rence  ;  answer  me,  who  burn 
In  thirst  and  fire  :  nor  I  alone,  but  these 
All  for  thine  answer  do  more  thirst,  than  doth 
Indian  or  iEthiop  for  the  cooling  stream. 

Tell  us,  how  is  it  that  thou  mak’st  thyself 
A  wall  against  the  sun,  as  thou  not  yet  SO 

Into  th’  inextricable  toils  of  death 
Hadit  enter’d?”  Thus  spake  one  ;  and  I  had  straight 
H  2 
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Declar’d  me,  if  attention  had  not  turn’d 

To  new  apjiearance.  Meeting  these,  there  came, 

Midway  the  burning  path,  a  crowd,  on  whom 

Earnesily  gazing,  from  each  part  1  view 

The  shadows  all  press  forward,  sev’rally 

Each  snatch  a  hasty  kiss,  and  then  away. 

E’en  so  the  emmets,  ’mid  their  dusky  troops. 

Peer  closely  one  at  other,  to  spy  out  30 

Their  mutual  road  perchance,  and  how  they  thrive. 

That  friendly  greeting  parted,  ere  dispatch 
Of  the  first  onward  step,  from  either  tribe 
Loud  clamour  rises  :  those,  who  newly  come. 
Shout  “  Sodom  and  Gomorrah!”  these,  “The  cow 
Pasiphae  enter’d,  that  the  beast  she  woo’d 
Might  rush  unto  her  luxury.”  Then  as  cranes, 
That  part  towards  the  Riphsean  mountains  fly. 

Part  tow’rds  the  Lybic  sands,  these  to  avoid 
The  ice,  and  those  the  sun ;  so  hasteth  off  40 
One  crowd,  advances  th’  other;  and  resume 
Their  first  song,  weeping,  and  their  several  shout.* 

Again  drew  near  my  side  the  very  same. 

Who  had  erewhile  besought  me  ;  and  their  looks 
Mark’d  eagerness  to  listen.  I,  who  twice 
Their  will  had  noted,  spake  ;  “  O  spirits  !  secure. 
Whene’er  the  time  may  be,  of  peaceful  end  ;  , 

My  limbs,  nor  crude,  nor  in  mature  old  age. 

Have  I  left  yonder  :  here  they  bear  me,  fed 
With  blood,  and  sinew-strung.  That  I  no  more  56 
May  live  in  blindness,  hence  I  tend  aloft. 

There  is  a  dame  on  high,  who  wins  for  us 
This  grace,  by  which  my  mortal  through  your  realm 
1  bear.  But  may  your  utmost  tvish  soon  meet 

Their  first  song  -weeping,  and  their  several  shout.'}  See  the  last 
Canto,  V.  118,  and  v,  123. 
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Such  full  fruition,  that  the  orb  of  heaven. 

Fullest  of  love,  and  of  most  ample  space, 

Eeceive  you ;  as  ye  tell  (upon  my  page 
Henceforth  to  stand  recorded)  who  ye  are  ; 

And  what  this  multitude,  that  at  your  backs 
Have  past  behind  us.”  As  one,  mountain-bred,  60 
Rugged  and  clownish,  if  some  city’s  walls 
He  chance  to  enter,  round  him  stares  agape. 
Confounded  and  struck  dumb  ;  e’en  such  appear’d 
Each  spirit.  And  when  rid  of  that  amaze, 

(Not  long  the  inmate  of  a  noble  heart) 

He,  who  before  had  question’d,  thus  resum’d : 

“  O  blessed !  who  for  death  preparing,  tak’st 
Experience  of  our  limits,  in  thy  bark ; 

Their  crime,  who  not  with  us  proceed,  was  that. 
For  which,  as  he  did  triumph,  Ciesar*  heard  70 
The  shout  of  ‘  queen,’  to  taunt  him.  Hence  their  cry 
Of  ‘  Sodom,’  as  they  parted ;  to  rebuke 
Themselves,  and  aid  the  burning  by  their  shame. 
Our  sinning  was  Hermaphrodite  :  but  we. 

Because  the  law  of  human  kind  we  broke. 
Following  like  beasts  our  vile  concupiscence. 
Hence  parting  from  them,  to  our  own  disgrace 
Record  the  name  of  her,  by  whom  the  beast 
In  bestial  tire  was  acted.  Now  our  deeds  [80 
Thou  know’st,  and  how  we  sinn’d.  If  thou  byname 
Wouldst  haply  know  us,  time  permits  not  now 
To  tell  so  much,  nor  can  I,  Of  myself 
Learn  what  thou  wishest.  Guinicellif  I ; 

Who  having  truly  sorrow’d  ere  my  last. 

Already  cleanse  me.”  With  such  pious  joy, 

•  Ccesar.2  For  the  opprobrium  cast  on  Csesar’s  effiminacy,  see 
Suetonius.  Julias  Cssar. 

Guinicellif'}  See  Note  to  Canto  xi*  96. 
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As  the  two  sons  upon  their  mother  gaz’d 
From  sad  Lycurgus*  rescu’d  :  such  my  joy 
(Save  that  I  more  represt  it)  when  I  heard 
From  his  own  lips  the  name  of  him  pronounc’d, 
^V'ho  was  a  father  to  me,  and  to  those  90 

My  betters,  who  have  ever  us’d  the  sweet 
And  pleasant  rhymes  of  love.  So  nought  I  heard, 
ICor  spake  ;  but  long  time  thoughtfully  I  went. 
Gazing  on  him  ;  and,  only  for  the  fire. 

Approach’d  not  nearer.  When  my  eyes  were  fed 
By  looking  on  him  ;  with  such  solemn  pledge. 

As  forces  credence,  I  devoted  me 

Unto  his  service  wholly.  In  reply 

He  thus  bespake  me  :  “  What  from  thee  I  hear 

Is  gp’av'd  so  deeply  on  my  mind,  the  waves  100 

Of  Lethe  shall  not  wash  it  off,  nor  make 

A  whit  less  lively.  But  as  now  thy  oath 

lias  seal’d  the  truth,  declare  what  cause  impels 

That  love,which  both  thy  looks  and  speech  bewray.” 

“  Those  dulcet  lays,”  I  answer’d;  “  which,  as  long 
As  if  our  tongue  the  beauty  does  not  fade. 

Shall  make  us  love  the  very  ink  that  trac’d  them.” 

“  Brother  !”  he  cried,  and  pointed  at  a  shade 
Before  him,  “there  is  one,  whose  mother  speccli 

*  Lycurgust]  Statius.  Tlieb.  lib.  iv.  anil  v.  Hypsipile  had  Irf't 
her  infant  charge,  the  son  of  Lycurgus,  on  a  bank,  where  it  was 
destroyed  liy  a  serpent,  when  she  went  to  show  the  Argive  army 
the  river  of  L.ingia  :  and,  on  her  escaping  the  etfecis  of  Lyeiir- 
gtis’s  resentment,  the  joy  her  own  children  fell  at  the  sight  of 
her  was  such,  as  our  Foet  felt  on  beholding  his  predecessor  Gni- 
nicelli. 

The  incidents  are  beautifully  described  in  Statius,  and  seem  to 
have  made  an  impression  on  Dante,  tor  be  before  (Canto  \xii. 
110.)  characterizes  Hypsipile  as  her— 

Who  show'd  Langia’s  w  as  e. 
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Doth  owe  to  him  a  fairer  ornament.  110 

He*  in  love  ditties,  and  the  tales  of  prose. 

Without  a  rival  stands ;  and  lets  the  fools 
Talk  on,  who  think  the  songster  of  Limogesf 
O’ertops  him.  Rumour  and  the  popular  voice 
They  look  to,  more  than  truth ;  and  so  confirm 
Opinion,  ere  by  art  or  reason  taught. 

Thus  many  of  the  elder  time  cried  up 
Guittone,t  giving  him  the  prize,  till  truth 
By  strength  of  numbers  vanquish’d.  If  thou  own 
So  ample  privilege,  as  to  have  gain’d  120 

Free  entrance  to  the  cloister,  whereof  Christ 
Is  Abbot  of  the  college  ;  say  to  him 
One  paternoster  for  me,  far  as  needs§ 

For  dwellers  in  this  world,  where  power  to  sin 
No  longer  tempts  us.”  Haply  to  make  way 
For  one  that  follow’d  next,  when  that  was  said. 

He  vanish’d  through  the  fire,  as  through  the  wave 
A  fish,  that  glances  diving  to  the  deep. 

I,  to  the  spirit  he  had  shown  me,  drew 
A  little  onward,  and  besought  his  name,  130 

For  which  my  heart  I  said  kept  gracious  room. 

•  We.]  The  united  testimony  of  Dante,  and  of  Petrarch,  places 
Arnault  Daniel  at  the  bead  of  the  Provencal  poels.  That  he 
was  bom  of  poor  but  noble  parents,  at  the  castle  of  Ribeyrac, 
in  P^rigord,  and  that  he  was  at  the  English  court,  is  the  amount 
of  Millot’s  information  concerning  him  (tom.  ii  p.  479.) 

+  The  eongsier  of  Limoget.^  Giraud  de  Boraeil,  of  Sideuil,  a 
castle  in  Limoges.  He  was  a  Troubadour,  much  admireo  and 
caressed  in  his  day,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  favour  with  the. 
monarchs  of  Castile,  Leon,  Navarre,  and  Arragon. 

I  Guiilorte.2  See  Canto  xxiv.  56. 

$  Far  as  needs.']  See  Canto  xi.  23. 
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He  frankly  thus  began  ;  “  Thy  courtesy* 

So  wins  on  me,  I  have  nor  power  nor  will 
To  hide  me.  I  am  Arnault ;  and  with  songs. 
Sorely  waymenting  for  my  folly  past, 

Thorougli  this  ford  of  fire  I  wade,  and  see 
The  day  I  hope  for,  smiling  in  my  view. 

I  pray  ye  by  the  worth  that  guides  ye  up 
Unto  the  summit  of  the  scale,  in  time 
Remember  ye  my  sufF’rings.  With  such  words  140 
He  disappear’d  in  the  refining  flame. 

•  Thy  courtesy. 1  Arnault  is  here  made  to  speak  in  his  own 
tons;ue,  the  Provencal.  According  to  Dante,  (De  Valg.  FJoq.  lib. 
i.  cap.  8.)  the  Provencal  was  one  language  with  the  Spanish. 
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An  angel  sends  them  forward  through  the  fire  to  the  last  ascenj^ 
which  leads  to  the  terresirial  Paradise,  situated  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  They  haTe  not  proceeded  many  steps  on 
their  way  upwartl,  when  the  fall  of  night  Jiinders  them  from 
going  further;  and  our  Poet,  who  has  lain  down  with  Virgil 
and  Statius  to  rest,  beholds,  in  a  dream,  two  females,  figuring 
the  active  and  contemplative  life.  With  the  return  of  morning, 
they  reach  the  height ;  and  here  Virgil  gives  Dante  full  liberty 
to  use  his  own  pleasure  and  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  way, 
till  be  shall  meet  with  Beatnce. 

Now  was  the  sun*  so  station’d,  as  when  first 
His  early  radiance  quivers  on  the  heig-hts, 

Where  stream’d  his  Maker’s  blood  ;  while  Libra 
bangs 

Above  Hesperian  Ebro  ;  and  new  fires. 

Meridian,  flash  on  Ganges’  yellow  tide. 

So  day  was  sinking,  when  th’  angel  of  God 
Appear’d  before  us.  Joy  was  in  his  mien. 

Forth  of  the  flame  he  stqod  upon  the  brink  ; 

And  with  a  voice,  whose  lively  clearness  far 
Surpass’d  our  human,  “  Blessedf  are  the  pure  10 
In  heart,”  he  sang:  then  near  him  as  we  came, 

“  Go  ye  not  further,  holy  spirits  !”  he  cried, 

“Ere  the  fire  pierce  you  :  enter  in  :  and  list 
Attentive  to  the  song  ye  hear  from  thence.” 

•  The  fun.]  At  Jerusalem  it  was  dawn,  in  Sjiain  midnight,  aiid 
in  India  noonday,  while  it  w'as  sunset  in  Purgatory, 
t  Bitrjed.]  Matt.  v.  8. 
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I,  when  I  heard  his  saying,  was  as  one 
Laid  in  the  grave.  My  hands  together  clasp’d. 
And  upward  stretching,  on  the  fire  I  look’d ; 

And  busy  fancy  conjur’d  up  the  forms 
Erewhile  beheld  alive  consum’d  in  flames. 

Th’  escorting  spirits  turn’d  with  gentle  looks  20 
Toward  me ;  and  the  Mantuan  spake  :  “  My  son. 
Here  torment  thou  mayst  feel,  but  canst  not  death. 
Remember  thee,  remember  thee,  if  I 
Safe  e’en  on  Geryon  brought  thee ;  now  I  come 
More  near  to  God,  wilt  thou  not  trust  me  now  i 
Of  this  be  sure  ;  though  in  its  womb  that  flame 
A  thousand  years  contain’d  thee,  from  thy  head 
No  hair  should  perish.  If  thou  doubt  my  truth. 
Approach  ;  and  with  thy  hands  thy  vesture’s  hem 
Stretch  forth,  and  for  thyself  confirm  belief.  30 
Lay  now  all  fear.  Oh  !  lay  all  fear  aside. 

Turn  hither,  and  come  onward  undismay’d.” 

I  still,  though  conscience  urg’d,  no  step  advanc’d. 
When  still  he  saw  me  fix’d  and  obstinate. 
Somewhat  disturb’d  he  eried :  “  Mark  now,  my 
son, 

From  Beatrice  thou  art  by  this  wall 
Divided.”  As  at  Thisbe’s  name  the  eye 
Of  Pyramus  was  open’d,  (when  life  ebb’d 
Fast  from  his  veins,)  and  took  one  parting  glance. 
While  vermeil  dyed  the  mulberry  ;•  thus  I  turn’d 40 
To  my  sage  guide,  relenting,  when  I  heard 
The  name  that  springs  for  ever  in  my  breast. 

He  shook  his  forehead ;  and,  “  How  long,”  he 
said, 

“  Linger  we  now  i”’  then  smil’d,  as  one  would  smile 


•  tVhUe  vtrmdl  dytd  tht  mulberry, 1  Orid.  Metam.  lib.  iv.  125. . 
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Upon  a  child  that  eyes  the  fruit  and  yields. 

Into  the  fire  before  me  then  he  walk’d ; 

And  Statius,  who  erewhile  no  little  space 
Had  parted  us,  he  pray’d  to  come  behind. 

I  would  have  cast  me  into  molten  glass 
To  cool  me,  when  I  enter’d  ;  so  intense  59 

Rag’d  ,the  conflagrant  mass.  The  sire  belov’d. 

To  comfort  me,  as  he  proceeded,  still 
Of  Beatrice  talk’d.  “  Her  eyes,”  saith  he, 

“  E’en  now  I  seem  to  view.”  From  th’  other  side 
A  voice,  that  sang,  did  guide  us ;  and  the  voice 
Following,  with  heedful  ear,  we  issu’d  forth. 

There  where  the  path  led  upward.  “  Come,”*  we 
heard, 

“Come,  blessed  of  my  father.”  Such  the  sounds. 
That  hail’d  us  from  within  a  light,  which  shone 
So  radiant,  I  could  not  endure  the  view.  6© 

“The  sun,”  it  added,  “hastes:  and  evening  comes. 
Delay  not :  ere  the  western  sky  is  hung 
With  blackness,  strive  ye  for  the  pass.”  Our  way 
Uupright  within  the  rock  arose,  and  fac’d 
Such  part  of  heav’n,  that  from  before  my  steps 
The  beams  were  shrouded  of  the  sinking  sun. 

Nor  many  stairs  were  overpast,  when  now 
By  fading  of  the  shadow  we  perceiv’d 
The  sun  behind  us  couch’d ;  and  ere  one  face 
Of  darkness  o’er  its  measureless  expanse  79 

Involv’d  th’  horizon,  and  the  night  her  lot 
Held  individual,  each  of  us  had  made 
A  stair  his  pallet ;  not  that  will,  but  power. 

Had'  fail’d  us,  by  the  nature  of  that  mount 
Forbidden  further  travel.  As  the  goats. 


Vox,.  XLVI. 


Comt.l  Matt.  xxv.  34. 
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That  late  have  skipp’d  and  Wanton’d  rapidly 
Upon  the  craggy  cliffs,  ere  they  had  ta’en 
Their  supper  on  the  herb,  now  silent  lie 
And  ruminate  beneath  the  umbrage  brown. 

While  noon-day  rages ;  and  the  goatherd  leans  80 
Upon  his  staff,  and  leaning  watches  them  : 

And  as  the  swain,  that  lodges  out  all  night 
In  quiet  by  his  flock,  lest  beast  of  prey 
Disperse  them  :  even  so  all  three  abode, 

I  as  a  goat,  and  as  the  shepherds  they. 

Close  pent  on  either  side  by  shelving  rock. 

A  little  glimpse  of  sky  was  seen  above  ; 

Yet  by  that  little  I  beheld  the  stars. 

In  magnitude  and  lustre  shining  forth 

With  more  than  wonted  glory.  As  I  lay,  90 

Gazing  on  them,  and  in  that  fit  of  musing. 

Sleep  overcame  me,  sleep,  that  bringeth  oft 
Tidings  of  future  hap.  About  the  hour. 

As  I  believe,  when  Venus  from  the  east 
First  lighten’d  on  the  mountain,  she  whose  orb 
Seems  alway  glowing  with  the  fire  of  love, 

A  lady  young  and  beautiful,  I  dream’d. 

Was  passing  o’er  a  lea;  -and,  as  she  came, 
Methought  I  saw  her  ever  and  anon 
Bending  to  cull  the  flowers;  and  thus  she  sang ;  100 
“  Know  ye,  whoever  of  my  name  would  ask. 

That  I  am  Leah  :*  for  my  brow  to  weave 
A  garland,  these  fair  hands  unwearied  ply. 

•lam  Leah.']  By  Leah  is  understood  the  active  life,  as  Ra¬ 
chel  figures  the  contemplative.  Michel  Angelo  has  made  these  al- 
legorical  personages  the  subject  of  two  statues  on  the  monument 
of  Julius  IJC.  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Vincolo.  See  Mr- 
Duppa's  Life  of  Michel  Angelo,  Sculpture  viih  and  x.  and  p.  217. 
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To  please  me*  at  the  crystal  mirror,  here 
I  deck  me.  But  my  sister  Rachel,  shef 
Before  her  glass  abides  the  livelong  day. 

Her  radiant  eyes  beholding,  charm’d  no  less. 

Than  I  with  this  delightful  task.  Her  joy 
In  contemplation,  as  in  labour  mine.” 

And  now  as  glimm’ring  dawn  appear’d,  that  breaks 
More  welcome  to  the  pilgrim  still,  as  he  111 
Sojourns  less  distant  on  his  homeward  way. 
Darkness  from  all  sides  fled,  and  with  it  fled 
My  slumber ;  whence  I  rose,  and  saw  my  guide 
Already  risen.  “  That  delicious  fruit. 

Which  through  so  many  a  branch  the  zealous  care 
Of  mortals  roams  in  quest  of,  shall  this  day 
Appease  thy  hunger.”  Such  the  words  I  heard 
From  Virgil’s  lip  ;  and  never  greeting  heard. 

So  pleasant  as  the  sounds.  Within  me  straight  120 
Desire  so  grew  upon  desire  to  mount, 
Thenceforward  at  each  step  I  felt  the  wings 
Increasing  for  my  flight.  When  we  had  run 
O’er  all  the  ladder  to  its  topmost  round. 

As  there  we  stood,  on  me  the  Mantuan  fix’d 
His  eyes,  and  thus  he  spake  :  “Both  fires,  my  son 
The  temporal  and  eternal,  thou  hast  seen ; 

And  art  arriv’d,  where  of  itself  my  ken 
No  further  reaches.  I,  with  skill  and  art. 

Thus  far  have  drawn  thee.  Now  thy  pleasure 
take  130 

For  guide.  Thou  hast  o’ercome  the  steeper  way, 

•  To  please  me  ]  “  For  the  sake  of  that  enjoyment  which  I 
shall  have  in  beholding  my  God  face  to  face,  I  thus  exercise  my. 
self  in  good  works.” 

t  XAe]  “  Her  delight  is  in  admiring  in  her  mirror,  that  is,  in 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  light,  or  knowledge,  that  He  vouchsafes 
her.” 
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O’ercome  the  straiter.  Lo  !  the  sun,  that  darts 
His  beam  upon  thy  forehead  :  lo  !  the  herb. 

The  arborets  and  flowers,  which  of  itself 
This  land  pours  forth  profuse.  Till  those  bright 
eyes*  [haste 

With  gladness  come,  which,  weeping,  made  me 
To  succour  thee,  thou  mayst  or  seat  thee  down. 

Or  wander  where  thou  wilt.  Expect  no  more 
Sanction  of  warning  voice  or  sign  from  me, 

Free  of  thy  own  arbitrement  to  choose,  140 

Discreet,  judicious.  To  distrust  thy  sense 
Were  henceforth  error.  I  invest  thee  then 
With  crown  and  mitre,  sovereign  o’er  thyself.” 


•  Those  bright  eyes.J  The  eyes  of  Beatrice. 


CANTO  XXVIU. 


AReUMENT. 

Dante  wandei:s  through  the  forest  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  till 
he  is  stopped  by  a  stream,  on  the  other  side  of  which  he  be¬ 
holds  a  fair  lady,  culling  flowers.  He  speaks  to  her ;  and  she, 
in  reply,  explains  to  him  certain  things  touching  the  nature  of 
that  place,  and  tells  that  the  water,  which  flows  between  them, 
is  here  called  Lethe,  and  in  another  place  has  the  name  of 
Eunoe.  I 


Through  that  celestial  forest,  whose  thick  shade 
With  lively  greenness  the  new-springing  day 
Attemper’d,  eager  now  to  roam,  and  search 
Its  limits  round,  forthwith  I  left  the  bank ; 

Along  the  champain  leisurely  my  way 
Pursuing,  o’er  the  ground,  that  on  all  sides 
Delicious  odour  breath’d.  A  pleasant  air. 

That  intermitted  never,  never  veer’d, 

Smote  on  my  temples,  gently,  as  a  wind 
Of  softest  influence  :  at  which  the  sprays,  10 
Obedient  all,  loan’d  trembling  to  that  part* 

Where  first  the  holy  mountain  casts  his  shade  ; 

Yet  were  not  so  disorder’d,  but  that  still 
Upon  their  top  the  feather’d  quiristers 


*  To  that  part.']  The  wist. 
12 
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Applied  their  wonted  art,  and  with  full  joy 
Welcom’d  those  hours  of  prime,  and  w  arbled  shrill 
Amid  the  leaves,  that  to  their  jocund  lays 
Kept  tenor ;  even  as  from  branch  to  branch. 

Along  the  piny  forests  on  the  shore 
Of  Chiassi,*  rolls  the  gath’ring  melody,  20 

Wiien  Eolus  hath  from  his  cavern  loos’d 
The  dripping  south.  Already  had  my  steps. 
Though  slow,  so  far  into  that  ancient  wood 
Transported  me,  I  could  not  ken  the  place 
Where  I  had  enter’d  ;  when,  behold  i  my  path 
Was  bounded  by  a  rill,  which,  to  the  left. 

With  litile  rippling  waters  bent  the  grass 
That  issued  from  its  brink.  On  earth  no  wave. 
How  clean  soe’er,  that  would  not  seem  to  have 
Some  mixture  in  itself,  compar’d  with  this,  30 
Transpicuous  clear  ;  yet  darkly  on  it  roll’d, 

Darkly  beneath  perpetual  gloom,  which  ne’er 
Admits  or  sun  or  moon-light  there  to  shine. 

My  feet  advanc’d  not ;  but  my  wond’ring  eyes 
Pass’d  onward,  o’er  the  streamlet,  to  survey 
The  tender  may-bloom,  flush’d  through  many  a  hue. 
In  prodigal  variety  :  and  there, 

As  object,  rising  suddenly  to  view, 

That  from  our  bosom  every  thought  beside 
With  the  rare  marvel  chases,  I  beheld  40 

A  ladyf  all  alone,  who,  singing,  went, 

*  Chiassi.']  This  is  the  wood,  where  the  scene  of  Boccaccio’s 
sublimpsr  story  (taken  entirely  from  Eliiiaud,  as  I  learn  in  the 
notes  to  the  Decameron,  £diz  Gionti,  1573,  p.  62.)  is  laid.  See 
Dec.  G.  5.  N.  8.  and  Drydtn’s  Theodore  and  Honoria.  OurPoet 
perhaps  Wtindered  in  it  during  his  abode  with  Guido  Novelloda 
Polenta. 

+  A  iae/y.]  Most  of  the  commentators  suppose,  that  by  this  lady, 
who  in  the  last  Canto  is  called  Matilda,  is  to  be  understood  the 
CJouatess  Matilda,  who  endowed  the  holy  see  with  the  estates 
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And  culling  flower  from  flower,  Wherewith  her  way 
Was  all  o’er  painted.  “  Ladj'  beautlfu!  ! 

Thou,  who  (if  looks,  that  use  to  S  'eak  the  heart. 
Are  worthy  of  our  trust,'!  with  love’s  o  t  n  beam 
Dost  warm  thee,”  thus  to  her  my  speech  J  fiam’d  ; 
“  Ah  !  please  thee  hither  tow’rds  the  si^eamlet  bend 
Thy  steps  so  near,  that  I  may  list  thy  song. 
Beholding  thee  and  this  fair  place,  inethinks, 

1  call  to  mind  where  wander’d  and  how  look’d  50 
Proserpine,  in  that  season,  when  Iter  child 
The  mother  lost,  and  she  the  bloomy  spring.” 

As  when  a  lady,  turning  in  the  dance. 

Doth  foot  it  featl) ,  and  advances  scarce 
One  step  before  the  other  to  the  ground  ; 

Over  the  yellow  and  vermilion  flowers 
Thus  turn’d  she  at  my  suit,  most  rtiaiden-llke, 
Valing  her  sober  eyes ;  and  came  so  near. 

That  1  distinctly  caught  tlie  dulcet  sound. 

Arriving  where  the  limpid  waters  now  60 

Lav’d  the  green  swerd,  her  eyes  she  deign’d  to 
raise. 

That  shot  such  splendour  on  me,  as  I  ween 
Ne’er  glanc’d  from  Cytherea’s,  when  her  sou 
Had  sped  his  keenest  weapon  to  her  heart. 

Upon  the  opposite  bank  she  stood  and  smil’d ; 

As  through  her  graceful  fingers  shifted  still 
The  intermingling  dyes,  whicli  without  seed 
That  lofty  land  unbosoms.  By  the  stream 

callert  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  died  in  11)5.  See  G-  Vil. 
lani,  lib  iv.  cap.  xx.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  she  should 
be  .nteuded  for  an  allegorical  iiersonage.  Venturi  accortliugly 
supposes  that  she  represeuts  the  active  life  But,  as  Lombardfi 
justly  observes,  we  have  had  that  already  shadowed  forth  in  the 
character  of  Leab  ;  and  he  therefore  suggests,  .has  by  Matilda 
may  be  understood  that  affection  which  we  ought  to  bear  to¬ 
wards  the  holy  hurch,  and  for  which  the  lady  above  mentioned 
was  so  remarkable. 
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Tliree  paces  only  were  we  sunder’d  :  yet, 

The  Hellespont,  where  Xerxes  pass’d  it  o’er,  70 
(A  curb  for  ever  to  the  pride  of  man*) 

AVas  by  Leander  not  more  hateful  held 
For  floating',  with  inhospitable  wave, 

’Twixt  Sestosand  Abydos,  than  by  me 
That  flood,  because  it  gave  no  passage  thence. 

“  Strangers  ye  come  ;  and  haply  in  this  place. 
That  cradled  human  nature  in  its  birth, 
Wond’ring,  ye  not  without  suspicion  view 
My  smiles  :  but  that  sweet  strain  of  psalmody, 

‘  Thou,  Lord !  hast  made  me  glad,’f  will  give  ye 
light,  80 

Which  may  uncloud  j’our  minds.  And  thou,  who 
stand’st 

The  foremost,  and  didst  make  thy  suit  to  me. 

Say  if  aught  else  thou  wish  to  hear  :  for  I 
Came  prompt  to  answer  every  doubt  of  thine.” 

She  spake  ;  and  I  replied  :  “  1  know  not  howt 
To  reconcile  this  wave,  and  rustling  sound 
Of  forest  leaves,  with  what  1  late  have  heard 
Of  opposite  report.”  She  answering  tlius  : 

“I  will  unfold  the  cause,  whence  that  proceeds,  [90 
Which  makes  thee  wonder ;  and  so  purge  the  cloud 
That  h.ath  enwrapt  thee.  The  First  Good,  whose 
Is  only  in  himself,  created  man,  [joy 

For  happiness ;  and  gave  this  goodly  place. 

His  pledge  and  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

Favour’d  thus  highly,  tljrough  his  own  defect 
He  fell  ;  and  here  made  short  sojourn  ;  he  fell, 

•  A  curb  for  ever  to  the  pride  of  man."]  Because  Xerxes  had 
been  so  humbled,  when  he  was  compelled  to  repass  the  Helles* 
pont  in  one  small  bark,  after  having;  a  little  before  crossed  with 
a  prodigious  army  ju  the  hopes  of  subduing  Greece. 

+  T/io«,  Lord  I  ha\t  made  me  glad.']  Psalm  scii.  4. 

i  1  know  not  how.]  See  Canto  xxi.  45. 
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And,  for  the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  chang’d 
Laughter  unblain’d  anil  ever-new  delight. 

That  vapours  none,  exnal’d  from  earth  beneath. 

Or  from  ttie  waters,  (which,  w'h?;ever  heat  100 
Attracts  them,  foliovv,)  might  ascend  thus  far 
To  vex  man’s  peaceful  state,  this  mountain  rose 
So  high  toward  the  heav’n,  nor  fears  the  rage 
Of  elements  contending ;  from  that  part 
Exempted,  where  the  gate  his  limit  bars. 

Because  the  circumambient  air,  throughout. 

With  its  first  impulse  circles  still,  unless 
Aught  interpose  to  check  or  thwart  it’s  course ; 
Upon  the  summit,  which  on  every  side 
To  visitation  of  th’  impassive  air  110 

Is  open,  doth  that  motion  strike,  and  makes 
Beneath  it’s  sway  th’  umbrageous  wood  resound  : 
And  in  the  shaken  plant  such  power  resides. 

That  it  impregnates  with  it’s  efficacy 
The  voyaging  breeze,  upon  wliose  subtle  plume 
That,  wafted,  flies  abroad;  and  th’  other  land,* 
Receiving,  (as ’t  is  worthy  in  itself. 

Or  in  the  clime,  that  warms  it,)  doth  conceive  ; 
And  from  its  womb  produces  many  a  tree 
Of  various  virtue.  This  when  thou  hast  heard,  120 
The  marvel  ceases,  if  in  yonder  earth 
Some  plant,  without  apparent  seed,  be  found 
To  fix  it’s  fibrous  stem.  And  further  learn, 

•  TK  oily.T  tenrf  ]  The  continent,  inhabited  by  the  living,  and 
teparated  from  Purgatory  by  the  ocean,  is  affected  (anil  that  di¬ 
versely,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the  climate)  by  a 
virtue,  or  efficacy,  conveyed  to  it  by  ihe  winds  from  plants  grow- 
sng  in  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  which  is  situated  on  the  summit 
of  Purgatory  ;  and  *his  is  the  cause  why  some  plants  are  found 
on  earth  without  any  apparent  seed  to  produce  them. 
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That  with  prolific  foison  of  all  seeds 
This  holy  plain  is  fill’d,  and  in  itself 
Bears  fruit  that  ne’er  was  pluck’d  on  other  soil. 

“  The  v/ater,thou  behold’st, springs  not  from  vein. 
Restor’d  by  vapour,  that  the  cold  converts  ; 

As  stream,  that  intermittently  repairs 

And  spends  his  pulse  of  life  ;  but  issues  forth  130 

From  fountain,  solid,  undecaying,  sure: 

Ann,  by  'he  will,  onininc,  fail  supply 
Feeds  vhatsoe’er  on  either  side  it  pours  ; 

On  this,  devolv’d  with  power  to  take  away 
Remembrance  of  offence  ;  on  that,  to  bring 
Remenib’rance  back  of  every  good  deed  done. 
From  whence  it’s  name  of  Lethe  on  this  part ; 

On  th’  other,  Eunoe  :  both  of  which  must  first 
Be  tasted,  ere  it  work;  the  last  exceeding 
All  flavours  else.  Albeit  thy  thirst  may  now  140 
Be  well  contented,  if  I  here  break  off. 

No  more  revealing  ;  yet  a  corollary 
I  freely  give  beside  :  nor  deem  my  words 
Less  grateful  to  thee,  if  they  somewhat  pass 
The  stretch  of  promise.  They,  whose  verse  of  yore 
The  golden  age  recorded  and  it’s  bliss. 

On  the, Parnassian  mountain,*  of  this  place 
Perhaps  had  dream’d.  Here  man  was  g  uiltless  ;  here 
Perpetual  spring,  and  every  fruit;  and  this 
The  far-fam’d  nectar.”  Turning  to  the  bards,  150 
When  she  had  ceas’d,  I  noted  in  their  looks 
A  smile  at  her  conclusions  then  my  face 
Again  directed  to  the  lovely  dame. 

•  On  the  Parnassian  monntnin.'] 

Ill  blcipiti  somniasse  Painasso. 


Pertius,  Prol. 


CANTO  XXIX. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  lady,  who  in  a  following  Canto  is  called  Matilda,  moves 
along  the  side  of  the  stream  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  cut^ 
vent,  and  Dante  keeps  equal  pace  with  her  on  the  opposite 
hank.  A  marvellous  sight,  preceded  by  music,  appears  in 
view. 

SiNGiKR,  as  if  enamour’d,  she  resum’d 
And  clos’d  the  song,  with  “  Blessed  they  whose 
sins 

Are  cover’d.”  Like  the  wood-nymphs  then,  that 
tripp’d 

Singly  across  the  sylvan  shadows  ;  one 
Kager  to  view,  and  one  to  ’scape  the  sun ; 

So  mov’d  she  on,  against  the  current,  up 
The  verdant  rivage.  f,  her  mincing  step 
Observing,  with  as  tardy  step  pursued. 

Between  us  not  an  hundred  paces  trod. 

The  bank,  on  each  side  bending  equally, 

(iave  me  to  face  the  orient.  Nor  our  way  10 
Far  onward  brought  us,  when  to  me  at  once 
She  turn’d,  and  cried:  “  My  brother  !  look,  and 
hearken.” 

And  lo  !  a  sudden  lustre  ran  across 

Through  the  great  forest  on  all  parts,  so  bright, 

I  doubted  whether  lightning  wei'e  abroad  ; 

But  that,  expiring  ever  in  the  spleen 
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That  doth  unfold  it,  and  this  during  still. 

And  waxing  still  in  splendour,  made  me  question 
What  it  might  be :  and  a  sweet  melody  20 

lian  through  the  luminous  air.  Then  did  I  chide, 
With  v.  arrantable  zeal,  the  hardihood 
Of  our  first  parent ;  for  that  there,  where  earth 
Stood  in  obedience  to  the  heav’ns,  she  only. 
Woman,  the  creature  of  an  hour,  endur’d  not 
Restraint  of  anj  ved,  which  had  she  borne 
Devoutly,  Joys,  ineffable  as  these. 

Had  from  the  first,  and  long  time  since,  been  mine. 

While,  through  that  wilderness  of  primy  sweets 
That  never  fade,  suspense  I  walk’d,  and  yet  30 
Expectant  of  beatitude  more  high  ; 

Before  us,  like  a  blazing  fire,  the  air 

Under  the  green  boughs  glow’d;  and,  for  a  song. 

Distinct  the  sound  of  melody  was  heard. 

O  ye  thrice  holy  virgins  !  for  your  sakes 
If  e’er  1  suffer’d  hunger,  cold,  and  watching, 
Occasion  calls  on  me  to  crave  your  bounty. 

Now  through  my  breast  let  Helicon  his  stream 
Pour  copious,  and  Urania*  with  her  choir 
Arise  to  aid  me  ;  while  the  verse  unfolds  40 

Things,  that  do  almost  mock  the  grasp  of  thought. 

Onward  a  space,  what  seem’d  seven  trees  of  gold 
The  intervening  distance  to  mine  eye 
Falsely  presented :  but,  when  I  was  come 
So  near  them,  that  no  lineament  was  lost 
Of  those,  with  which  a  doubtful  object,  seen 
Remotely,  plays  on  the  misdeeming  sense ; 

•  Uranin,"]  Landlno  observes,  that  intending  to  sing  of  he»' 
venlj  things,  he  rightly  invokes  Urania.  Thus  Milton : 

Uiscend  from  Heav’n,  Urania,  by  that  name 

If  rightly  thou  art  call’d,  P.  L,  b.  vii.  1. 
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Then  did  the  faculty,  that  ministers 
Discourse  to  reason,  these  for  tapers  of  gold* 
Distinguish  ;  and  i’  the’  singing  trace  the  sound  50 
“Hosanna.”  Above,  their  beauteous  garniture 
Flam’d  with  more  ample  lustre,  than  the  moon 
Through  cloudless  sky  at  midnight,  in  her  noon. 

I  turn’d  me,  full  of  wonder,  to  my  guide  ; 

And  he  did  answer  with  a  countenance 
Charg’d  with  no  less  amazement :  whence  my  view 
Reverted  to  those  lofty  things,  which  came 
So  slowly  moving  towards  us,  that  the  bride 
Would  have  outstript  them  on  her  bridal  day. 

The  lady  call’d  aloud  :  “  Why  thus  yet  burns  60 
Affection  in  thee  for  these  living  lights. 

And  dost  not  look  on  that  which  follows  them  ?” 

I  straightway  mark’d  a  tribe  behind  them  walk. 
As  if  attendant  on  their  leaders,  cloth’d 
With  raiment  of  such  whiteness,  as  on  earth 
Was  never.  On  my  left,  the  wat’ry  gleam 
Borrow’d,  and  gave  me  back,  when  there  I  look’d. 
As  in  a  mirror,  my  left  side  portray’d. 

When  I  had- chosen  on  the  river’s  edge 
Such  station,  that  the  distance  of  the  stream  TO 
Alone  did  separate  me ;  there  1  stay’d 
My  steps  for  clearer  prospect,  and  beheld 
The  flames  go  onward,  leaving,  as  they  went. 

The  air  behind  them  painted  as  with  trail 
Of  liveliest  pencils  ;  so  distinct  were  mark’d 

•  Tapers  of  gold.']  See  Rev.  i.  12.  The  Commentators  are  not 
agreed  whether  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Church,  or  the  se¬ 
ven  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  intended.  In  his  Convito,  our  author 
says:  “  Because  these  gifts  proceed  from  ineffable  charily,  and 
divine  charity  is  appropriated  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  hence,  also,  it 
is  that  they  are  called  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  which,  as 
Isaiah  distinguishes  them,  ace  seven.”  P.  18<i. 
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All  tliose  sev’n  listed  colours,*  whence  the  sun 
Maketh  his  bow,  and  Cynthia  her  zone. 

These  streaming  gonfalons  did  flow  beyond 
My  vision  ;  and  ten  paces,f  as  I  guess. 

Parted  the  oetermost.  Beneath  a  sky  80 

So  beautiful,  came  four-and-tweuty  elders,t 
B_v  two  and  two,  with  flower-de-luces  crown’d. 

.All  sang  one  song :  “  Blessed  be  thou§  among 
The  daughters  of  Adam  !  and  thy  loveliness 
Blessed  for  ever  !”  After  that  the  flowers. 

And  the  fresh  herblets,  on  the  opposite  brink, 
Were  free  from  that  elected  race  ;  as  light 
In  heav’n  doth  second  light,  came  after  them 
i'ourj!  animals,  each  crown’d  with  verdurous  leaf. 
■\Viih  six  wings  each  was  plum’d ;  the  plumage 
full  *  90 

*)f  eyes;  and  th’  eves  of  .Argus  would  be  such. 
Were  the}’ endued  with  life.  Reader!  more  rhymes 
I  will  not  waste  in  sliadowing  forth  their  form  : 

For  other  need  so  straitens,  that  in  this 

•  Listed  colours-'] 

Di  seite  liste  tutte  in  qnei  colori,  &€. 

- a  How 

Conspicuous  wiih  three  listed  colours 

Milton^  P.  L.b  xi  865. 

f  Tsn  paces.]  For  an  expkmation  of  the  allegorical  meaning 
€>f  ibis  n.ys'.enous  pi  ocession  Venturi  refers  those  “who  A\ould 
see  in  tlie  d;* §rk,**  to  the  counnentaries  of  Larwiino,  VelIuielIo,aml 
oiberj.;  and  adiLs,  that  it  is  evident  the  Poet  has  accommodated 
to  his  own  fancy,  many  sacred  images  in  the  Apocalypse,  In 
Vasari’s  Life  of  Giotto,  xre  learn  that  Dante  reconimended  that 
book  to  his  friend,  asafi’ordiiig  fit  subjects  for  bis  pencil. 

^  Four  and  tioaity  elders.]  “  Upon  the  seals  I  saw  four  ami 
twenty  elders  silling.”  Rev.  iv.  4. 

§  Blessed  be  thou,]  ‘‘  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  die  fruit  of  thy  womb.”  LukCy  i.  42. 

g  Feur.]  The  four  Evangelists. 
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I  may  not  give  my  bounty  room.  But  read 
Ezekiel  ;*  for  he  paints  them,  from  the  nortli 
How  he  beheld  them  come  by  Chebar’s  flood, 

In  whirlwind,  cloud,  and  fire  ;  and  even  such 
As  thou  shalt  find  them  character’d  by  him, 

Here  were  they  ;  save  as  to  the  pennons :  there,  100 
From  him  departing,  Johnf  accords  with  me. 

The  space,  surrounded  by  the  four,  enclos’d 
A  car  triumphal  on  two  wheels  it  came, 

Drawn  at  a  Gryphon’s^  neck ;  and  he  above 
Stretch’d  either  wing  uplifted,  ’tween  the  midst 

'^Ezekief.']  And  I  looked,  and  behold,  a  whirlwind  came  out 
of  the  north,  a  great  cloud,  and  a  fire  infolding  itself,  and  a 
brightness  was  about  it,  and  out  of  the  midst  thereof  as  the  co* 
lour  of  amber,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire. 

“  Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came  the  likeness  of  four  living 
creatures.  And  this  was  their  appearance ;  they  had  the  like* 
ness  of  a  man. 

‘‘And  every  one  had  four  faces,  and  every  one  had  four 
wings.  Ezekiel^  i«  4,  5,  6. 

f  John.'}  “  And  the  four  beasts  liad  each  of  them  six  wings  about 
him.'”  iv.  8.  “  Aliter  senas  alas  propter  senarii  numeri 
perfectionem  positum  arbUror;  quia  in  sexta  a;ta(e,  id  est  ad* 
veniente  plenitudine  temporum,  hsec  Apostolus  peracta  comme* 
morat ;  in  novissimo  enim  animalt  conclusit  omnia.”  Primasii, 
jiugustini  (liscipuli.  Epheopi  Commevt,  lib.  quinque  in  Apocal, 
Ed.  Basil,  1544.  “With  this  interpretation  it  is  very  consonant 
that  Ezekiel  discovered  in  tiiese  animals  only  four  wings,  be* 
cause  his  prophecy  does  not  extend  beyond  the  fourth  age,  be¬ 
yond  that  is  the  end  of  the  synagogue  and  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  :  whereas  Dante  beholding  then*  in  the  sixth  age,  saw 
tl»em  with  six  wings,  as  did  Saint  John.'*  Lombardi. 

XA  car  iriumphal.}  Either  the  Cliiistiau  church,  or  perhaps 
the  Papal  chair. 

§  Gryphon.}  Under  the  gryphon,  an  imaginary  creature,  the 
fore  part  of  which  is  an  eagle,  and  the  hinder  a  lion,  is  shadow’- 
vd  forth  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  Jesus 
Christ. 
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And  the  three  listed  hues,  on  each  side,  three ; 

So  that  the  wings  did  cleave  or  injure  none ; 

And  out  of  sight  they  rose.  The  members,  far 
As  he  was  bird,  were  golden ;  white  the  rest. 

With  vermeil  intervein’d.  So  beautiful  110 

A  car,  in  Rome,  ne’er  grac’d  Augustus’  pomp. 

Or  Africanus’ ;  e’en  the  sun’s  itself' 

AVere  poor  to  this;  that  chariot  of  the  sun. 
Erroneous,  which  in  blazing  ruin  fell 
At  Tellus’  pray’r* * * §  devout,  by  the  just  doom 
Mysterious  of  all-seeing  Jove.  Three  nymphs, f 
At  the  right  wheel,  came  circling  in  smooth  dance: 
The  one  so  ruddy,  that  her  form  had  scarce 
Been  known  within  a  furnace  of  clear  flame  ; 

The  next  did  look,  as  if  the  flesh  and  bones  120 
Were  emerald ;  snow  new-fallen  seem’d  the  third, 
Kow  seem’d  the  white  to  lead,  the  ruddy  now; 
And  from  her  song  who  led,  the  others  took 
Their  measure,  swift  or  slow.  At  th’  other  wheel, 
A  band  quaternion,f  each  in  purple  clad. 

Advanc’d  with  festal  step,  as,  of  them,  one 
The  rest  conducted  ;§  one,  upon  whose  front 
Three  eyes  were  seen.  In  rear  of  all  this  group, 


•  Tellus' prayer,']  Ovid,  Met.  lib,  ii.v.  279. 

f  Three  nijrrphs.]  The  three  evangelical  virtues:  the  first 
Charity,  the  next  Hope,  and  the  third  Faith.  Faith  may  be  pro* 
duced  by  charity,  or  charity  by  faith,  but  the  inducemeots  to 
hope  must  arise  either  from  one  or  other  of  these. 

X  A  band  quaternion.]  The  four  moral  or  cardinal  virtues,  of 
whom  Prudence  directs  the  others. 

§  ■  one 

The  rest  eonducted.]  Prudence,  described  with  three  eyes,  be¬ 
cause  she  regards  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
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Two  old  men* * * §  I  beheld,  dissimilar 
In  raiment,  but  in  port  and  gesture  like,  130 
Solid  and  mainly  grave  ;  of  v.  liom,  the  one 
Did  show  himself  some  favour’d  counsellor 
Of  the  great  Coan,f  him,  whom  nature  made 
To  serve  the  costliest  creature  of  her  tribe  ; 

His  fellow  mark’d  an  obstinate  intent ; 

Hearing  a  swoi’d,  whose  glitterance  and  keen  edge. 
E’en  as  I  view’d  it  with  the  Hood  between, 
Appall’d  me.  Next,  four  others^:  I  beheld. 

Of  humble  seeming  ;  and,  behind  them  all. 

One  single  old  man,§  sleeping  as  he  came,  140 
AVith  a  shrewd  visage.  And  these  seven,  each 
Tike  the  first  troop  were  habited  ;  but  wore 
No  briiid  of  lilies  on  their  temples  wreath’d. 
Kather,  with  roses  and  each  vermeil  flower. 


*  old  men  ]  Saint  Luke,  the  physician,  cliaracteiiaed  as 
l)ie  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Saint  Paul,  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  sword,  on  account,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  power 
of  his  style. 

t  Of  the  great  Coan.2  Hippocrates,  “  whom  nature  made  for 
the  benefit  of  her  favourite  creature,  man.” 

X  Four  othei's.']  “  The  coramentaiors,”  says  Venturi,  “suppose 
these  four  to  be  the  four  evangelists ,  but  I  should  raiher  take 
them  to  be  four  inincipal  doctors  of  the  church.”  Yet  both 
Landino  and  Vcllutello  expressly  cal!  them  the  authors  of  ilie 
epistles,  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude. 

§  One  single  old  man,}  As  some  say,  St.  John,  under  his  charae* 
ter  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  But,  in  the  poem  attributed 
to  Giacopo,  the  son  of  our  Poet,  which  in  souie  MSS.  and  in  one 
of  the  earliest  editions,  accompanies  the  original  of  i his  work, 
and  is  descriptive  of  its  plan,  this  old  man  is  said  to  he  Moses. 

K’l  vecchio,th’  era  dietro  a  tuiti  loro, 

Fu  Moyse. 

And  the  old  man,  who  was  behind  them  all. 

Was  Moses. 

See  Xo.  3459  of  the  Ilarl.  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 

K2 
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A  sight,  but  little  distant,  might  have  sworn. 

That  they  were  all  on  fire  above  their  brow. 

When  as  the  car  was  o’er  against  me,  straight 
Was  heard  a  thund’ring,  at  whose  voice  it  seem’d 
The  chosen  multitude  were  stay’d ;  for  there, 
W’ith  the  first  ensigns,  made  they  solemn  halt.  150 
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ASGUMENT. 

Beatrice  descends  fi-om  heaven,  and  rebukes  the  Poet. 

Soon  as  that  polar  light,*  fair  ornament 
Of  the  first  heaven,  which  hath  never  known 
Setting  nor  rising,  nor  the  shadowy  veil 
Of  other  cloud  than  sin,  to  duty  there 
Each  one  convoying,  as  that  lower  doth, 

The  steersman  to  his  port,  stood  firmly  fix’d  ; 
Forthwith  the  saintly  tribe,  who  in  the  van 
Between  the  Gryphon  and  its  radiance  came, 

Did  turn  them  to  the  car,  as  to  their  rest :  10 

And  one,  as  if  commission’d  from  above. 

In  holy  chant  thrice  shouted  forth  aloud ; 

'*  Come,f  spouse  from  Libanus  and  all  the  rest 
Took  up  the  song. — At  the  last  audit,  so 
The  blest  shall  rise,  from  forth  his  cavern  each 
Uplifting  lightly  his  new-vested  flesh  ; 

As,  on  the  sacred  litter,  at  the  voice 

•  The  polar  light.']  The  seven  candlesticks  of  gold,  which  he 
calls  the  polar  light  of  heaven  itself,  because  they  perform  the 
same  office  fur  Christians  that  the  polar  star  does  for  mariners, 
in  guiding  them  to  their  port. 

fCame.]  “Come  with  me  from  Lebanon,  my  spouse, with  me, 
from  Lebanon.”  Song  of  Soiomon,  iv.  8, 
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Authoritative  of  that  elder,  sprang 
A  hundred  ministers  and  messengers 
Of  life  eternal.  “  Blessed*  thou,  who  com’st !” 
And,  “  Oh  !”  they  cried,  “  from  full  hands  scatter 
ye  20 

Unwith’ring  lilies  and,  so  saying,  cast 
Flowers  over  head  and  round  them  on  all  sides. 

I  have  beheld,  ere  now,  at  break  of  day. 

The  eastern  clime  all  roseate  ;  and  the  sky 
Oppos’d,  one  deep  and  beautiful  serene  ; 

And  the  sun’s  face  so  sli.aded,  and  with  mists 
Attemper’d,  at  his  rising,  that  the  eye 
l.cng  while  endur’d  the  sight:  thus,  in  a  cloud. 

Of  flowers,  that  from  tliose  hands  angelic  rose. 

And  down  within  and  outside  of  the  car  .  30 

Fell  showering,  in  white  veil  with  olive  wreath’d, 
A  virgin  in  my  view  appear’d,  beneath 
Green  mantle,  rob’d  in  hue  of  living  flame : 

Andf  o’er  my  spirit,  that  so  long  a  time 
Had  from  her  presence  felt  no  shudd’ring  dread. 
Albeit  mine  eyes  discern’d  her  not,  there  mov’d 
A  hidden  virtue  from  her,  at  whose  touch 
'J'he  power  of  ancient  love  was  strong  within  me. 

No  sooner  on  my  vision  streaming,  smote 
Tile  heavenly  influence,  which,  years  past,  and 
e’en  40 

In  childhood  thrill’d  me,  than  tow’rds  Virgil  I 
'I'lirn’d  me  to  leftward;  panting,  like  a  babe, 

'I  hat  flees  for  refuge  to  his  mother’s  breast. 

If  aught  have  terrified  or  work’d  him  woe  ; 

•  Blessed  I  “  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.”  Malt.  xxi.  9. 

+  And.'i  His  spirit,  which  had  been  so  long  unawcd  by  the 
presence  of  Beatrice  (for  she  had  been  ten  years  dead,)  now  felt, 
through  a  secret  iiiSucnce  proceeding  from  her,  its  ancient  late 
revived,  though  bis  sight  had  not  yet  distinguished  her. 
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And  would  have  cried,  “  There  is  no  dram  of  blood, 
That  doth  not  quiver  in  me.  The  old  flame 
Throws  out  clear  tokens  of  reviving  fire.” 

But  Virgil  had  bereav’d  us  of  himself ; 

Virgil,  my  best-lov’d  father  ;  Virgil,  he 
To  whom  I  gave  me  up  for  safety  :  nor*  50 

All  our  prime  mother  lost  avail’d,  to  save 
My  undew’d  cheeks  from  blur  of  soiling  tears. 

“  Dante !  weep  not,  that  Virgil  leaves  thee  ;  nay. 
Weep  thou  not  yet :  behoves  thee  feel  the  edge 
Of  other  swoi’d ;  and  thou  shalt  weep  for  that.” 

As  to  the  prow  or  stern,  some  admiral 
T’acesthe  deck,  inspiriting  his  crew. 

When  ’mid  the  sail-yards  all  hands  ply  aloof; 

Thus,  on  the  left  side  of  the  car,  I  saw 
(Turning  me  at  the  sound  of  mine  own  name,  60 
Which  here  I  am  compell’d  to  register) 

The  virgin  station’d,  who  before  appear’d 
Veil’d  in  that  festive  shower  angelical.  [eyes ; 

Tow’rds  me,  across  the  stream,  she  bent  her 
Though  from  her  brow  the  veil  descending,  bound 
With  foliage  of  Minerva,  suffer’d  not 
That  I  beheld  her  clearly  :  then  with  act 
Full  royal,  still  insulting  o’er  her  thrall. 

Added,  as  one  who,  speaking,  keepeth  back 
The  bitterest  saying,  to  conclude  the  speech :  70 

“  Observe  me  well.  I  am,  in  sooth,  I  am 
Beatrice.  What !  and  hast  thou  deign’d  at  last 
Approach  the  mountain  ?  Knewest  not,  O  man  ! 
Thy  happiness  is  here  ?”  Down  fell  mine  eyes 
On  the  clear  fount ;  but  there,  myself  espying, 
Recoil’d,  and  sought  the  greenswerd  :  such  a 
weight 

•  Nor.]  Not  all  the  beauties  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  in 
which  I  was,  were  sufficient  to  allay  ray  grief.” 
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Of  shame  was  on  my  forehead.  With  a  mien 
Of  that  stern  majesty,  which  doth  surround 
A  mother’s  presence  to  her  awe-struck  child. 

She  look’d ;  a  flavour  of  such  bitterness  80 

Was  mingled  in  her  pity.  There  her  words 
Brake  off ;  and  suddenly  the  angels  sang, 

“  In  thee,  O  gracious  Lord !  my  hope  hath  been 
But*  went  no  farther  than,  “Thou,  Lord !  hast  set 
My  feet  in  ample  room.”  As  snow,  that  lies, 
Amidst  the  living  raftersf  on  the  back 
Of  Italy,  congeal’d,  when  drifted  high 
And  closely  pil’d  by  rough  Sclavonian  blasts ; 
Breathe  but  the  land  whereon  no  shadow  falls,! 
And  straightway  melting  it  distils  away,  90 

Like  a  fire-wasted  taper  :  thus  was  I, 

Without  a  sigh  or  tear,  or  ever  these 

Did  sing,  that,  with  the  chiming  of  heav’n’s  sphere. 

Still  in  their  warbling  chime:  but  when  the  strain 

Of  dulcet  symphony  express’d  for  me 

Their  soft  compassion,  more  than  could  the  words, 

“  Virgin  !  why  so  consum’st  him  ?”  then,  the  ice. 

Congeal’d  about  my  bosom,  turn’d  itself 

To  spirit  and  water;  and  with  anguish  forth 

•  They  sang  the  thirty-first  Psalm,  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  verse.  What  follows  In  that  psalm  would  not  have  suited 
the  place  or  the  occasion. 

t  7yic  living  rafters.']  “Vive  Iravi.”  The  leafless  woods  on 
the  Apenniue. 

Fraxineasqiie  trabes. 

Virg.  j^n.  lib.  181. 
and 

Trabibusqne  obscurua  acernis. 

Ibid.  lib.  ix.  87 . 

X  The  land  whereon  no  shadow  falls.]  “  When  the-  wind  blows 
from  off  Africa,  where,  at  ihe  time  of  the  eqtunox,  bodies,  being 
tinder  the  equator,  cast  little  or  no  shadow ;  o/.  in  oiher  words, 
when  the  wind  is  souiii,” 
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Gush’d,  through  the  lips  and  eyelids,  from  the 
heart.  100 

Upon  the  chariot’s  same  edge  still  she  stood. 
Immoveable ;  and  thus  address’d  her  words 
To  those  bright  semblances  with  pity  touch’d  : 

“  Ye  in  th’  eternal  day  your  vigils  keep  ; 

So  that  nor  night  nor  slumber,  with  close  stealth. 
Conveys  from  you  a  single  step,  in  all 
The  goings  on  of  time ;  thence,  with  more  heed 
I  shape  mine  answer,  for  his  ear  intended. 

Who  there  stands  weeping  ;  that  the  sorrow  now 
May  equal  the  trangression.  Not  alone  110 

Through  operation  of  the  mighty  orbs. 

That  mark  each  seed  to  some  predestin’d  aim. 

As  with  aspect  or  fortunate  or  ill 
The  constellations  meet ;  but  through  benign 
Largess  of  heav’nly  graces,  which  rain  down 
From  such  a  height  as  mocks  our  vision,  this  man 
Was,  in  the  freshness  of  his  being,*  such. 

So  gifted  virtually,  that  in  him 

All  better  habits  wond’rously  had  thriv’d. 

The  more  of  kindly  strength  is  in  the  soil,  12Ci’ 
So  much  doth  evil  seed  and  lack  of  culture 
Mar  it  the  more,  and  make  it  run  to  wildness. 
These  looks  sometime  upheld  him  ;  fori  show’d 
My  youthful  eyes,  and  led  him  by  tlieir  light 
In  upright  walking.  Soon  as  I  had  reach’d 
The  threshold  of  my  second  age,f  and  chang’d 

•  In  (hefieshhcss  of  his  being.'] 

Nulh  sua  vita  iiuova. 

Some  suppose  our  poet  alludes  to  the  work  so  called,  written  in 
his  youth, 

t 'i  /itf  threshold  of  my  second  age.]  In  the  Convito,  our  Poet 
makes  a  division  of  human  life  into  four  ages.  The  first  of  which 
lasts  till  the  twenty  fifth  year.  Beatrice,  therefore,  passed  from 
this  life  to  a  better,  about  that  period*  See  the  Life  of  Daute 
prefiiced* 
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My  mortal  for  immortal ;  then  he  left  me, 

And  g'ave  himself  to  others.  When  from  flesh 
To  spirit  I  had  risen,  and  increase 
Of  beauty  and  of  virtue  circled  me,  130 

I  was  less  dear  to  him,  and  valuedless. 

His  steps  were  turn’d  into  deceitful  ways. 
Following  false  images  of  good,  that  make 
No  promise  perfect.  Nor  avail’d  me  aught 
To  sue  for  inspiration,  with  the  which, 

I,  both  in  dreams  of  night,  and  otherwise. 

Did  call  him  back  ;  of  them,  so  little  reck’d  him. 
Such  depth  he  fell,  that  all  device  was  short 
Of  his  preserving,  save  that  he  should  view 
The  children  of  Perdition.  To  this  end  140 
I  visited  the  purlieus  of  the  dead  : 

And,  one,  who  hath  conducted  him  thus  high. 
Receiv’d  my  supphcations  urg’d  with  weeping. 

It  were  a  breaking  of  God’s  high  decree, 

If  Lethe  should  be  past,  and  such  food*  tasted. 
Without  the  cost  of  some  repentant  tear.” 


SuchfoodJ]  The  oblivion  of  sms. 
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Beatrice  coctinue?  her  reprehension  of  Dante,  who  confesses  his 
error,  and  falls  to  the  ground ;  coming  to  himself  again,  he  is 
by  Matilda  drawn  through  the  waters  of  Lethe,  and  presented 
first  to  the  four  virgins  who  figure  the  cardinal  virtues ;  these 
in  their  turn  lead  him  to  the  Gryphon,  a  symbol  of  our  Saviour ; 
and  the  three  virgins,  representing  the  evangelical  virtues,  in¬ 
tercede  for  him  t^ith  Beatrice,  that  she  would  display  to  him 
her  second  beauty. 

O  THOD !”  her  words  she  thus  without  delay 
Resuming’,  turn’d  their  point  on  me,  to  whom 
They  with  but  lateral  edge,*  seem’d  harsh  before  s 
“  Say  thou,  who  stand’s!  beyond  the  holy  stream, 

Jf  this  be  true.  A  charge,  so  grievous,  needs 
Thine  own  avowal.”  On  my  faculty 
Such  strange  amazement  hung,  the  voice  expir’d 
Imperfect,  ere  its  organs  gave  it  birth. 

A  little  space  refraining,  then  she  spake  : 

"  What  dost  thou  muse  on  Answer  me.  The  wave 
On  tliy  remembrance  of  evil  yet  11 

Hath  done  no  injury.”  A  mingled  sense 

•  lateral  edge.']  The  words  of  Beatrice,  when  not  address¬ 
ed  directly  to  himself,  but  spoken  to  the  angel  of  him,  Dante 
had  thought  sufficiently  harsh. 

Voi,  XLVr.  I. 
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Of  fear  and  of  confusion,  from  my  lips 
Did  such  a  “  Yea”  produce,  as  needed  help 
Of  vision  to  interpret.  As  when  breaks. 

In  act  to  be  discharg’d  a  cross-bow  bent 
Bevond  it’s  pitch,  both  nerve  and  bow  o’erstretch’d; 
The  flagging  weapon  feebly  hits  the  mark  : 

Thus,  tears  and  sighs  forth  gushing,  did  I  burst 
Beneath  the  heavy  load  ;  and  thus  my  voice  20 
Was  slacken’d  on  its  way.  She  str.aight  began : 

“  When  my  desire  invited  thee  to  love 

The  good,  which  sets  a  bound  to  our  aspirings; 

What  bar  of  thwarting  foss  or  linked  chain 

Did  meet  thee,  that  thou  so  should’st  quit  the  hope 

Of  further  progress  ?  or  what  bait  of  ease, 

Or  promise  of  allurement,  led  thee  on  [wait?” 
Elsewhere,  that  thou  elsewhere  should  rather 
A  bitter  sigh  I  drew,  then  scarce  found  voice 
To  answer;  liardly  to  these  sounds  my  lips  50 
Gave  utterance,  walling ;  “  Thy  fair  looks  with¬ 
drawn, 

Things  present,  with  deceitful  pleasures,  turn’d 
My  steps  aside.”  She  answering  spake  :  “  Hadst 
thou 

Been  silent,  or  denied  what  thou  avow’st, 

'J'hou  hadst  not  hid  thy  sin  the  more ;  such  eye 
Observes  it.  But  whene’er  the  sinner’s  check 
Breaks  forth  into  tlie  precious-streaming  tears 
Of  self-accusing,  in  our  court  the  wlieel 
Of  justice  doth  run  counter  to  the  edge. 

Howe’er,  that  thou  mayst  profit  by  tli)’'  shame  40 
For  errors  past,  and  that  henceforth  more  strength 
May  arm  thee,  when  thou  hear’st  the  Syren-voice  ; 
Lay  thou  aside  the  motive  to  this  grief. 

And  lend  attentive  eai’,  while  I  unfold 
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How  opposite  a  way  my  iauried  flesh 

Should  have  impell’d  thee.  Never  didst  thou  spy 

In  art  or  nature,  aught  so  passing  sweet. 

As  were  the  limbs  that  in  their  beauteous  frame 
Enclos’d  me,  and  are  scatter’d  now  in  dust. 

If  sweetest  thing  thus  fail’d  thee  with  my  death,  50 
What,  afterward,  of  mortal,  should  thy  wish 
Have  tempted  ?  When  thou  first  hadst  felt  the  dart 
Of  perishable  things,  in  my  departing 
For  better  realms,  thy  wing  thou  shouldst  have 
prun’d 

To  follow  me  ;  and  never  stoop’d  again. 

To  ’bide  a  second  blow,  for  a  slight  girl. 

Or  other  gaud  as  transient  and  as  vain. 

The  new  and  inexperienc’d  bird*  awaits, 

Twice  it  may  be,  or  thrice,  the  fowler’s  aim  ; 

But  in  the  sight  of  one  whose  plumes  are  full,  60 
In  vain  the  net  is  spread,  the  arrow  wing’d.” 

I  stood,  as  children  silent  and  asham’d 
Stand,  list’ning,  with  their  eyes  upon  the  earth. 
Acknowledging  their  fault,  and  self-condemn’d. 
And  she  resum’d  :  “  If,  but  to  hear,  thus  pains  thee; 
Raise  thou  thy  beard,  and  lo  !  what  sight  shall  do.” 

AVith  less  reluctance  yields  a  sturdy  holm. 

Rent  from  it’s  fibres  by  a  blast,  that  blows 
From  off  the  pole,  or  from  larbas’  laiul,f 
Than  I  at  her  behest  my  visage  rais’d  ;  70 

And  thus  the  face  denoting  by  the  beard,f 
I  mark’d  the  seci'et  sting  her  words  convey’d. 

•  Bird.2  “  Surely  in  vain  tlie  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird.”  Prov.  i.  17. 
f  Prom  larbas'  tand.2  The  south. 

t  The  beard.2  “  I  perceived,  that  when  she  desired  me  to  raise 
iny  heard,  instead  of  telling  me  to  lift  up  my  head,  a  severe  re¬ 
flection  was  implied  on  my  want  of  that  wisdom  which  should 
accompany  the  age  of  manhood.” 
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No  sooner  lifted  I  mine  aspect  up, 

Than  I  perceiv’d*  those  primal  creatures  cease 
Their  flowery  sprinkling ;  and  mine  eyes  beheld 
(Yet  unassur’d  and  wavering  in  their  view) 
Beatrice  ;  she,  who  towards  the  mystic  shape. 
That  joins  two  natures  in  one  form,  had  turn’d : 
And,  even  under  shadow  of  her  veil, 

And  parted  by  the  verdant  rill  that  flow’d  80 
Between,  in  loveliness  she  seem’d  as  much 
Her  former  self  surpassing,  as  on  earth 
All  others  she  surpass’d.  Remorseful  goads 
Shot  sudden  through  me.  Each  thing  else,  the 
more 

Its  love  had  late  beguil’d  me,  now  the  more 
Was  loathsome.  On  my  heart  so  keenly  smote 
The  bitter  consciousness,  that  on  the  ground 
O’erpower’d  I  fell :  and  what  my  state  was  then. 
She  knows,  who  was  the  cause.  When  now  my 
strength 

Flow’d  back,  returning  outward  from  the  heart,  90 
The  lady,j'  whom  alone  1  first  had  seen, 

I  found  above  me.  “  Loose  me  not,”  she  cried  : 

“  Loose  not  thy  hold and  lo!  had  dragg’d  me  high 
As  to  my  neck  into  the  stream ;  while  she. 

Still  as  she  drew  me  after,  swept  along. 

Swift  as  a  shuttle,  bounding  o’er  the  wave. 

The  blessed  shore  approaching,  then  was  heard 
.So  sweetl}-,  “  fu  asperges  me,”4;  that  I 

•r/ifln  I  perceiv\L'y  By  the  primal  creatures”  are  meant 
the  angels,  who  were  soatteriug  the  flowers  on  Beatrice. 

f  Tht  ludy.']  Matilda. 

XTu  asptrg  me.j  ’•P.rge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be 
clean ;  w»»h  me  am!  I  shall  be  whiter  than  sn-iw.”  Ps,  li.  7, 
Sung  by  the  choir,  while  the  priest  is  sprinkUng  the  people  with 
holy  water. 
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May  not  remember,  much  less  tell  the  sound. 

The  beauteous  dame,  her  arms  expanding’, 
clasp’d 

My  temples,  and  immerg’d  me  where ’t  was  fit  101 
The  wave  should  drench  me:  and,  thence  raising  up, 
■\Vithin  the  fourfold  dance  of  lovely  nymphs 
Presented  me  so  lav’d ;  and  with  their  arm 
They  each  did  cover  me.  “  Here  are  we  nymphs. 
And  in  the  heav’n  are  stars.*  Or  ever  earth 
Was  visited  of  Beatrice,  we. 

Appointed  for  her  handmaids,  tended  on  her. 

We  to  her  eyes  will  lead  thee  :  but  the  light 
Of  gladness,  that  is  in  them,  well  to  scan,  110 
Those  yonder  three,f  of  deeper  ken  Ilian  our’s. 
Thy  sight  shall  quicken.”  Thus  began  their  song: 
And  then  they  led  me  to  the  Gryphon’s  breast. 
Where,  turn’d  toward  us,  Beatrice  stood. 

“  Spare  not  thy  vision.  We  have  station’d  thee 
Before  the  emeralds,^  whence  love,  erewhile. 

Hath  drawn  his  weapons  on  thee.”  As  they  spake, 

A  thousatid  fervent  wishes  riveted 

Mine  ej'es  upon  her  beaming  eyes,  that  stood, 

Still  fix’d  toward  the  Gryphon,  motionless.  120 
As  the  sun  strikes  a  mirror,  even  thus 
Within  those  orbs  the  twyfold  being  slione ; 

Tor  ever  varying,  in  one  figure  now 
Reflected,  now  in  other.  Reader  !  muse 
How  wond’rous  in  my  sight  it  seem’d,  to  mark 
A  thing,  albeit  steadfast  in  itself. 

Yet  in  its  imag’d  semblance  mutable. 

Full  of  amaze,  and  joyous,  while  my  soul 

•  Jtnd  in  l!is  henv’n  are  star*.]  See  Canto  i.  24. 
t  These  yonder  three.']  Faith,  hope,  and  chariif. 

+  The  emeralds.]  The  eyes  of  Beatrice. 
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Fed  on  the  viand,  whereof  still  desire 

Grows  with  satiety  ;  the  other  three,  130 

With  gesture  that  declar’d  a  loftier  line, 

Advanc’d  :  to  their  own  carol,  on  they  came 
Dancing,  in  festive  ring  angelical. 

“  Turn,  Beatrice  !”  was  their  song:  “Oh!  turn 
Thy  saintly  sight  on  this  thy  faithful  one. 

Who,  to  behold  thee,  many  a  wearisome  pace 
Hath  measur’d.  Gracious  at  our  pray’r,  vouchsafe 
Unveil  to  him  thy  cheeks ;  that  he  may  mark 
Thy  second  beauty,  now  conceal’d.”  O  splendour ! 
O  sacred  light  eternal!  who  is  he. 

So  pale  with  musing  in  Pierian  shades. 

Or  with  that  fount  so  lavishly  imbued. 

Whose  spirit  should  not  fail  him  in  th’  essay' 

To  represent  thee  such  as  thou  didst  seem. 

When  under  cope  of  the  still-chiming  heaven 
Thou  gav’st  to  open  air  thy  charms  reveal’d  ' 
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Daate  is  warned  not  to  gaze  too  fixedly  on  Beatrice.  The  pro* 
cession  moves  on,  accompanied  by  Matilda,  Statius,  and  Dante, 
till  they  reach  an  exceeding  lofty  tree,  where  divers  strange 
chances  befal. 

Mine  eyes  with  such  an  eager  coveting 
Vere  bent  to  rid  them  of  their  ten  years’  thirst,* 
Po  other  sense  was  waking :  and  e’en  they 
Vere  fenc’d  on  either  side  from  heed  of  aught ; 

So  tangled,  in  its  custom’d  toils,  that  smile 
Of  saintly  brightness  drew  me  to  itself : 

"When  forcibly,  toward  the  left,  my  sight 
Tke  sacred  virgins  turn’d ;  for  from  their  lips 
I  keard  the  warning  sounds  :  “  Too  fix’d  a  gaze  !”f 
Awhile  my  vision  labour’d  ;  as  when  late  10 
"Upon  the  o’erstrain’d  eyes  the  sun  hath  smote  : 

•  Their  ten  years'  thirst.']  Beatrice  had  been  dead  ten  years, 
t  Too  Jix'dagaxe:]  The  allegoiical  interpretation  of  Velln- 
teVo,  whether  it  be  considered  as  justly  inferible  from  the  text 
or  not,  conveys  so  useful  a  lesson,  that  it  deserves  our  notice. 
“  The  understanding  is  sometimes  so  intently  engaged  in  con- 
teaplating  the  light  of  divine  truth  in  the  scriptures,  that  it  be¬ 
comes  dazzled,  and  is  made  less  capable  of  attaining  such  know* 
Ie%e,thaaif  it  had  sought  after  it  with  moderation.” 
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But  soon,*  to  lesser  object,  as  the  view 
Was  now  recover’d,  (lesser  in  respect 
To  that  excess  of  sensible,  whence  late 
I  had  perforce  been  sunder’d)  on  their  right 
I  mark’d  that  glorious  army  wheel,  and  turn. 
Against  the  sun  and  sev’nfold  lights,  their  front. 

As  when,  their  bucklers  for  protection  rais’d, 

A  well-rang’d  troop,  with  portly  banners  curl’d. 
Wheel  circling,  ere  the  whole  can  change  their 
E’en  thus  the  goodly  regiment  of  heav’n,  [ground; 
Proceeding,  all  did  pass  us,  ere  the  car  22 

Had  slop’d  his  beam.  Attendant  at  the  wheels 
The  damsels  turn’d  ;  and  on  the  Gryphon  mov’d 
The  sacred  burden,  with  a  pace  so  smooth. 

No  feather  on  him  trembled.  The  fair  dame, 

Who  through  the  wave  had  drawn  me,  companied 
By  Statius  and  myself,  pursued  the  wheel. 

Whose  orbit,  rolling,  mark’d  a  lesser  arch. 

■  Through  the  high  wood,  now  void  (the  more  Tier 
blame,  30 

Who  by  the  serpent  was  beguil’d)  I  pass’d. 

With  step  in  cadence  to  the  harmony 

Angelic.  Onward  had  we  mov’d,  as  far. 

Perchance,  as  arrow  at  three  several  flights 

Pull  wing’d  had  sped,  wheafrom  her  station  d)wn 

descended  Beatrice.  With  one  voice 

All  murmur’d  “  Adam  circling  next  a  plant] 

•  But  soon.]  As  soon  as  his  sight  «as  recovered,  so  as  to  beat: 
the  view  of  that  glorious  pnieession,  whieh,  splendid  as  it  was. 
vas  yet  less  so  than  Beatrice,  by  ivhom  his  vision  had  hem  sver* 
powered.  &e. 

t  j1  plant.]  Lombardi  has  conjectured,  with  much  proliibiii- 
ty,  that  this  tree  is  not  (as  iirceeding  con.inentators  iiad  suopos- 
ed)  merely  intended  to  represent  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
»nd  evil,  but  that  the  Roman  empire  is  figured  by  it.  An  siigst 
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Despoil’d  of  flowers  and  leaf,  on  every  bough. 

Its  tresses,*  spreading  more  as  more  they  rose,  [40 
Were  such,  as  ’midst  their  forest  wilds,  for  height, 
The  Indians  might  have  gaz’d  at.  “  Blessed  thou. 
Gryphon  !f  whose  beak  hath  never  pluck’d  that 
Pleasant  to  taste :  for  hence  the  appetite  [tree 
Was  warp’d  to  evil.”  Hound  the  stately  trunk 
TTius  shouted  forth  the  rest,  to  whom  return’d 
The  animal  twice  gender’d  :  “  Yea ;  for  so 
The  generation  of  the  just  are  sav’d.” 

And  turning  to  the  chariot-pole,  to  foot 
He  drew  it  of  the  widow’d  branch,  and  bound 
There,  left  unto  the  stockf  whereon  it  grew.  50 

the  maxims  maintained  b;  our  poet,  as  the  same  commentator 
observes,  were  these  t  that  one  monarchy  had  been  wUied  by 
Providence,  and  was  necessary  tor  universal  peace;  and  that  this 
monarchy,  by  right  of  justice  and  by  the  divine  ordinance,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Roman  people  only.  His  Treatise  de  Monarchic 
was  written  indeed  to  inculcate  these  maiims,  and  to  prove  that 
the  temporal  monarchy  depends  immediately  on  God,  and 
should  be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible  from  the  authority  of  the 
pope. 

•  Ita  tresses^  *  I  saw,  and  behold,  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  the 
.earth,  and  the  height  thereof  was  great.”  Daniel,  iv.  10. 

+  '  '  Bleesed  thou. 

Gryphon .']  Our  Saviour’s  submission  to  the  Roman  empire 
appears  to  be  intended,  and  particularly  his  injunction,  “  to  ren¬ 
der  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s.” 

1  The'  e,  left  unto  the  eteci.]  Dante  here  seems,  I  think,  to  in¬ 
timate  what  he  has  attempted  to  prove  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  book  de  Monarcbii  ;  namely,  that  our  Saviour,  by  bis  suf¬ 
fering  under  the  sentence,  not  of  Herod,  but  of  Pilate,  who  was 
the  delegate  of  the  Roman  emperor,  acknowledged  and  confirm¬ 
ed  the  supremacy  of  that  emperor  over  the  whole  world;  for  if, 
at  he  argues,  all  mankind  were  become  sinners  through  the  sin 
of  Adam,  no  punishment,  that  was  inflicted  by  one  who  had  a 
right  of  junsdiction  over  less  than  the  whole  human  race,  could 
have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  for  the  sins  of  all  men.  See  note 
<0  Paradise,  c,  vi.  89. 
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As  when  large  floods  of  radiance* * * §  from  above 
Stream,  with  that  radiance  mingled,  which  ascends 
Next  after  setting  of  the  scaly  sign. 

Oar  plants  then  burgein,  and  each  wears  anew 
Jlis  wonted  colours,  ere  the  sun  have  yok’d 
Beneath  another  star  his  flamy  steeds  ; 

'J  hus  putting  forth  a  hue  more  faint  than  rose. 

And  deeper  than  the  violet,  was  renew’d 
The  plant,  erewhile  in  all  its  branches  bare. 

Unearthly  was  the  hymn,  which  then  arose.  60 
I  understood  it  not,  nor  to  the  end 
Endur’d  the  harmony.  Had  I  the  skill. 

To  pencil  forth  how  clos’d  th’  unpitying  eyesf 
Slumb’ring,  when  Syrinx  warbled,  (eyes  that  paid 
So  dearly  for  their  watching,)  then,  like  painter, 
That  with  a  model  paints,  I  might  design 
The  manner  of  my  falling  into  sleep. 

But  feign  who  will  the  slumber  cunningly, 

I  pass  it  by  to  when  I  wak’d ;  aiid  tell, 

How  suddenly  a  flash  of  splendour  rent  70 

The  curtain  of  my  sleep,  and  one  cries  out, 

“  Arise  :  what  dost  thou  ?”  As  the  chosen  three. 
On  Tabor’s  mount,  admitted  to  behold 
The  blossoming  of  that  fair  tree,t  whose  fruit 
Is  coveted  of  angels,  and  doth  make 
Perpetual  feast  in  heaven;  to  themselves 
Returning,  at  the  word  whence  deeper  sleeps§ 

•  IVhen  large  Jloods  of  radiance."]  When  the  sun  enters  inU 
Aries,  the  constellation  next  to  that  of  the  FUh. 

t  TfC  unpUying  eyes.]  See  Ovid,  Met.  lib.  i.  63E). 

t  The  blossoming  of  that  fair  tree.]  Our  Saviour’s  transfigura* 
tioiL  “  As  the  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of  die  wood,  so  is  luj 
beloved  among  (he  sons.”  Solomon's  Song.,  ii.  3. 

§  Deeper  sleeps.]  The  sleep  of  death,  in  the  instance  of  the 
rtilerof  die  Synagogue’s  daughter  and  of  Lazarus. 
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Were  broken,  they  their  tribe  diminish’d  saw  ; 
Both  Moses  and  Elias  gone,  and  chang’d 
The  stole  their  master  wore  :  thus  to  myself  80 
Returning,  over  me  beheld  I  stand 
The  piteous  one,*  who,  cross  the  stream,  had 
brought 

My  steps.  “  And  where,”  all  doubting,  I  exclaim’d, 
“  Is  Beatrice  ?” — “  See  her,”  she  replied, 

“  Beneath  the  fresh  leaf,  seated  on  its  root. 

Behold  th’  associate  choir,  that  circles  her. 

The  others,  with  a  melody  more  sweet 
And  more  profound,  journeying  to  higher  realms, 
Upon  the  Gryphon  tend.”  If  there  her  words 
Were  clos’d,  I  know  not;  but  mine  eyes  had  now  90 
Ta’en  view  of  her,  by  whom  all  other  thoughts 
Were  barr’d  admittance.  On  the  very  ground 
Alone  she  sat,  as  she  had  there  been  left 
A  guard  upon  the  wain,  which  I  beheld 
Bound  to  the  twyform  beast.  The  seven  nymphs 
Did  make  themselves  a  cloister  round  about  her ; 
And,  in  their  hands,  upheld  those  lightsf  secure 
From  blast  septentrion  and  the  gusty  south. 

“  A  little  while  thou  shalt  be  forester  here ; 

And  citizen  shalt  be,  for  ever  with  me,  IGO 

Of  that  true  Rome,!:  wherein  Christ  dwells  a  Roman, 
To  profit  the  misguided  world,  keep  now 
Thine  eyes  upon  the  car;  and  what  thou  seest. 
Take  heed  thou  write,  returning  to  that  place.”§ 
Thus  Beatrice  :  at  whose  feet  Inclin’d 
Devout,  at  her  behest,  my  thought  and  eyes, 

•  The  piteous  one.J  Matilda. 

+  TAose  U^/us.2  The  tapers  of  gold, 
i  Of  thtu  true  Rome.']  Of  heaven. 

\  To  that  place,]  To  the  earth.  ...  . 
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I,  as  she  bade,  directed.  Never  fire, 

With  so  swift  motion,  forth  a  stormy  cloud 
Leap’d  downward  from  the  welkin’s  farthest  bound. 
As  I  beheld  the  bird  of  Jove* * * §  descend  110 

Down  through  the  tree  ;  and,  as  he  rush’d,  the  rind 
Disparting  crush  beneath  him  ;  buds  much  more. 
And  leaflets.  On  the  car,  with  all  his  might 
He  struck ;  whence,  staggering,  like  a  ship  it  reel’d, 
At  random  driv’n,  to  starboard  now,  o’ercome. 

And  now  to  larboard,  by  the  vaulting  waves. 

Next,  springing  up  into  the  chariot’s  womb, 

A  foxf  I  saw,  with  hunger  seeming  pin’d 
Of  all  good  food.  But,  for  his  ugly  sins 
The  saintly  maid  rebuking  him,  away  120 

Scamp’ring  he  turn’d,  fast  as  his  hide-bound  corpse 
Would  bear  him.  Next,  from  whence  before  he 
I  saw  the  eagle  dart  into  the  hull  [came, 

O’  th’  car,  and  leave  it  with  his  feathers  lin’d  -4 
And  then  a  voice,  like  that  which  issues  forth 
From  heart  with  sorrow  liv’d,  did  issue  forth 
From  heav’n,  and,  "  O  poor  bark  of  mine  !”  it  cried, 
“  How  badly  art  thou  freighted.”  Then  it  seem’d 
That  the  earth  open’d,  between  either  wheel ; 

And  I  beheld  a  dragonl  issue  thence,  130 

That  through  the  chariot  fix’d  his  forked  train ; 
And  like  a  wasp,  that  draggeth  back  the  sting, 

•  The  bird  of  Jove.}  This,  which  is  imitateil  from  Ezekiel, 
svii.  3, 4,  is  typical  of  the  persecutions  which  (he  church  bus* 
tained  from  the  Roman  emperors* 

+  A  fox,']  By  the  fox  probably  is  represent^  the  treachery  of 
the  heretics. 

X  With  his  feathers  /mWJ  In  allusion  to  the  donations  made 
by  Constantine  to  the  church, 

§  A  dragon^  Probably  Mahomet ;  for  what  Lombardi  offers  to 
^e  contrary  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
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So  drawing  forth  his  baleful  train,  he  dragg’d 
Part  of  the  bottom  forth  ;  and  went  his  way, 
Exulting.  What  remain’d,  as  lively  turf 
With  green  herb,  so  did  clothe  itself  with  plumes,* 
Which  haply  had,  with  purpose  chaste  and  kind. 
Been  offer’d ;  and  therewith  were  cloth’d  the 
wheels. 

Both  one  and  other,  and  the  beam,  so  quickly, 

A  sigh  were  not  breath’d  sooner.  Thus  transform’d, 
The  holy  structure,  through  it’s  several  parts,  141 
Did  put  forth  heads  ;f  three  on  the  beam,  and  one 
On  every  side :  the  first  like  oxen  horn’d; 

But  with  a  single  horn  upon  their  front. 

The  four.  Like  monster,  sight  hath  never  seen, 
O’er  itt  methought  there  sat,  secure  as  rock 
On  mountain’s  lofty  top,  a  shameless  whore, 

Whose  ken  rov’d  loosely  round  her.  At  her  side. 
As ’t  were  that  none  might  bear  her  off,  I  saw 
A  giant  stand  ;  and  ever  and  anon  150 

They  mingled  kisses.  But,  her  lustful  eyes 
Chancing  on  me  to  wander,  that  fell  minion 

•  U^nh  plumes.]  The  increase  of  wealth  and  temporal  domi¬ 
nion,  which  followed  the  supposed  gift  of  Constantine. 

f  Heads.]  By  the  seven  heads,  it  is  supposed  with  sufficient 
probability,  are  meant  the  seven  capital  sins :  by  the  three  with 
(wo  horns,  pride,  anger,  and  avarice,  injurious  both  to  man  him¬ 
self  and  to  his  neighbour:  by  the  four  with  one  horn,  gluttony, 
gloominess,  concupiscence,  and  envy,  hurtful,  at  least  in  their 
primary  effects,  chiefly  to  him  who  is  guilty  of  them.  Vellutello 
refers  to  Rev.  xvii,  Landino,  who  is  followed  by  Lombardi,  un¬ 
derstands  the  seven  heads  to  signify  the  seven  sacraments,  and 
the  ten  horns  the  ten  commandments.  Compare  Hell,  c.  xix. 
112. 

t  O'er  i/.]  The  harlot  is  thought  to  represent  the  .state  of  the 
church  under  Boniface  VUI.  and  the  giant  to  flgure  Philip  IV, 
ofFrance. 
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Scourg’d  her  from  head  to  foot  all  o’er ;  then  full 
Of  jealousy,  and  fierce  with  rage,  unloos’d 
The  monster,  and  dragg’d  on,*  so  far  across 
The  forest,  that  from  me  it’s  shades  alone 
Shielded  the  harlot  and  the  new-form’d  brute. 

•  Dragg'd  on.]  The  removal  of  th»  Pope'»  residence  from 
Kome  to  Avignon  is  polluted  at. 
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Ailer  t  hymn  lang,  Beatrice  leaves  the  tree,  and  takes  with  her  the 
seven  virgins,  Matilda,  Statius,  and  Dante.  She  then  darkly 
predicts  to  our  Poet  some  future  events.  Lastly,  the  whole 
band  arrive  at  tire  fountain,  from  whence  the  two  streams, Lethe 
and  Eunoe,  separating,  flow  different  ways ;  and  Matilda,  at  the 
desire  of  Beatrice,  causes  our  Poet  to  drink  of  the  latter  stream. 

"  The  heathen,*  Lord !  are  come  responsive 
The  trinal  now,  and  now  the  virgin  band  [thus. 
Quaternion,  their  sweet  psalmody  began. 

Weeping ;  and  Beatrice  listen’d,  sad 
And  sighing,  to  the  song,  in  such  a  mood. 

That  Mary,  as  she  stood  beside  the  cross. 

Was  scarce  more  chang’d.  But  when  they  gave 
her  place 

To  speak,  then,  rising  upright  on  her  feet. 

She,  with  a  colour  glowing  bright  as  fire. 

Did  answer :  “  Yet  a  little  while.f  and  ye  10 
Shall  see  me  not ;  and,  my  beloved  sisters ! 

Again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me.” 

•  The  heathen.l  “  O  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  thine  in- 
heritauce.”  Psalm  Izxix.  1. 

t  a  little  while^'}  “  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me ; 
And  again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me.”  Johiij  xvi*  16. 
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Before  her  then  she  marshal’d  all  the  seven  ; 

And,  beck’ning  only,  motion’d  me,  the  dame. 

And  that  remaining  sage,*  to  follow  her. 

So  on  she  pass’d;  and  had  not  set,  £  ween, 

Her  tenth  step  to  the  ground,  when,  with  mine 
eyes. 

Her  eyes  encounter’d  ;  and  with  visage  mild. 

So  mend  thy  pace,”  she  cried,  “that  if  my  words 
Address  thee,  thou  mayst  still  be  aptly  plac’d  20 
To  hear  them.”  Soon  as  duly  to  her  side 
I  now  had  hasten’d  :  “  Brother  !”  she  began, 

“  Why  mak’st  thou  no  attempt  at  questioning. 

As  thus  we  walk  together  ?”  Like  to  those 
Who,  speaking  with  too  reverent  an  awe 
Before  their  betters,  draw  not  forth  the  voice 
Alive  unto  their  Ups,  befel  me  then 
That  I  in  sounds  imperfect  thus  began  : 

“  Lady  !  what  I  have  need  of,  that  thou  know’st ; 
And  what  will  suit  my  need.”  She  answering 
thus :  30 

“  Of  fearfulness  and  shame,  I  will  that  thou 
Henceforth  do  rid  thee  ;  that  thou  speak  no  more. 
As  one  who  dreams.  Thus  far  be  taught  of  me  : 
The  vessel,  which  thou  saw’st  the  serpent  break. 
Was,  and  is  not  ;f  let  him,  who  hath  the  blame, 
Hope  not  to  scare  God’s  vengeance  with  a  sop.f 

•  That  remaining  Statius. 

+  H'ar,  and  is  not.']  •'  The  beast  that  was,  and  is  not.”  Rev. 
xvii.  11. 

t  Ho'ie  not  to  scare  God's  vengeance  with  a  sop.—'’  Let  not  him 
wlio  hath  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  church,  that  vessel 
which  the  serpent  brake,  hope  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  Deity 
by  any  outward  acts  of  religious,  or  rather  superstitious  cere¬ 
mony  :  such  as  was  that,  in  our  Poet’s  time,  performed  by  a 
murderer  at  Florence,  who  imagined  himself  secure  from  ven¬ 
geance,  if  he  ate  a  sop  of  bread  in  wine  upon  the  grave  of  the 
person  murdered,  within  the  space  of  nine  days.” 
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Without  an  heir  for  ever  shall  not  he 
That  eagle,*  he,  who  left  the  chariot  plum’d. 
Which  monster  made  it  first  and  next  a  prey. 
Plainly  I  view,  and  therefore  speak,  the  stars  40 
E’en  now  approaching,  whose  conjunction,  free 
From  all  impediment  and  bar,  brings  on 
A  season,  in  the  which,  one  sent  from  God, 

(Five  hundred,  five,  and  ten,  do  mark  him  out) 
That  foul  one,  and  th’  accomplice  of  her  guilt. 

The  giant,  both,  shall  slay.  And  if  perchance 
My  saying,  dark  as  Themis  or  as  Sphinx, 

Fail  to  persuade  thee,  (since  like  them  it  foils 
The  intellect  with  blindness)  yet  erelong 
Events  shall  be  the  Naiads, f  that  will  solve  50 
This  knotty  riddle  ;  and  no  damage  light 
On  flock  or  field.  Take  heed;  and  as  these  words 
By  me  are  utter’d,  teach  them  even  so 
To  those  who  live  that  life,  which  is  a  race 

*  That  eagle.']  He  prognosticates  tliat  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
will  not  always  continue  to  submit  to  the  usurpations  of  the  Poj)^, 
anil  fortels  the  coming  of  Henry  VII.  Duke  of  Luxemburgh,  sig¬ 
nified  by  the  numerical  figures  DVX,  or,  as  Lombardi  supposes, 
of  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  appointed  the  leader  oftlie  Ghibeiline 
forces.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  imitation  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  in  the  manner  of  this  prophecy. 

t  The  Ntiiads.]  Dante,  it  is  observed,  has  been  led  into  a  mis¬ 
take  by  a  corruption  in  the  text  of  Ovid’s  Metam.  1.  vii,  757, 
where  he  found— 

Carmina  Naiades  non  intellecta  priorum 
Solvunt. 

instead  of 

Carmina  Laiades  non  intellecta  priorum 
Solverat. 

as  it  has  been  since  corrected  by  Heinsius. 

Lombardi,  after  Hosa  Morando,  questions  the  propriety  of  this 
emendation,  and  refers  to  Pausanias,  where  “  the  Nymphs”  are 
spoken  of  as  expounders  of  oracles,  for  a  vindication  of  the  poet's 
accuracy* 
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To  death  :  and  when  thou  writ’st  them,  keep  in 
mind 

Not  to  conceal  how  thou  hast  seen  the  plant. 

That  twice*  hath  now  been  spoil’d.  This  whoso 
robs. 

This  whoso  plucks,  with  blasphemy  of  deed 
Sins  against  God,  who  for  his  use  alone 
Creating  hallow’d  it.  For  taste  of  this,  60 

In  pain  and  in  desire  five  thousand  yearsf 
And  upward,  the  first  soul  did  yearn  for  him 
Who  punish’d  in  himself  the  fatal  gust. 

“  Thy  reason  slumbers,  if  it  deem  this  height. 
And  summit  thus  inverted,!:  of  the  plant. 

Without  due  cause:  and  were  not  vainer  thoughts. 
As  Elsa’s  numbing  waters,^  to  thy  soul. 

And  their  fond  pleasures  had  not  dyed  it  dark 
As  Pyramus  the  mulberry ;  thou  hadst  seen,|| 

In  such  momentous  circumstance  alone,  70 

God’s  equal  justice  morally  implied 

In  the  forbidden  tree.  But  since  I  mark  thee. 

In  understanding,  harden’d  into  stone, 

•'  Troice."]  First  by  the  eagle,  and  next  by  the  giant.  See  the 
last  Canto,  v.  IIO,  and  v.  154. 

t  Five  th'iusand  years.']  That  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
church.  Lombardi  shows  by  a  reference  to  Baronius.  Martyr. 
Rom.  Dec.  25.  Anno  a  creatione  mundi.  quando  a  principio 
creavit  Deus  coelum  et  terram,  quinquies  millesimo  centesimo 
nonagesimo— Jesus  Chrlstus— conceptus.  Edit.  Col.  Agripp,  4to. 
1610.  p.  858. 

J  Inverted.]  The  branches,  unlike  those  of  other  trees,  spread* 
ing  more  widely  the  higher  they  rose.  See  the  last  Canto,  v.  39. 

§  Elta^s  numbing  rvaters.]  The  Elsa,  a  little  stream,  which 
flows  into  the  Arno  about  twenty  miles  below  Florence,  is  said 
to  possess  a  petrifying  quality. 

II  Thou  hadst  seen.]  This  is  obscure.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  lie 
meant  to  inculcate  his  faTOurite  doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of 
the  empire,  and  of  the  cai'e  taken  by  Providence  to  protect  it. 
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And,  to  that  hardness,  spotted  too  and  stain’d. 

So  that  thine  eye  is  dazzled  at  my  word ; 

I  will,  that,  if  not  written,  yet  at  least 
Painted  thou  take  it  in  thee,  for  the  cause, 

That  one  bi’ings  home  his  staff  inwreath’d  with 
palm.”* 

T  thus :  “  As  wax  by  seal,  that  changeth  not 
Its  impress,  now  is  stamp’d  my  brain  by  thee.  80 
But  wherefore  soars  thy  wish’d-for  speech  so  high 
Beyond  my  sight,  that  loses  it  the  more. 

The  more  it  strains  to  reach  it  ?” — “  To  the  end 
That  thou  mayst  know,”  she  answer’d  straight, 
“  the  school. 

That  thou  hast  follow’d ;  and  how  far  behind. 
When  following  my  discourse,  its  learning  halts: 
And  mayst  behold  your  art,-)-  from  the  divine 
As  distant,  as  the  disagreement  is 
’Twixt  earth  and  heav’n’s  most  high  and  rapturous 
orb.” 

'  That  me  brings  home  his  staff  invireath'd  with  palm.']  “For 
the  same  cause  that  the  palmer,  returniog  from  Palestine,  brings 
home  his  staff,  or  bourdon,  bound  with  palm,”  that  is,  to  show 
where  he  has  been. 

Che  si  reca  ’I  bordon  di  palma  cinto. 

“It  is  to  be  understood,”  says  our  Poet  in  the  Vita  Nuora, 
“  that  people,  who  go  on  the  service  of  the  Most  High,  are  pro¬ 
bably  named  in  three  svays.  'they  .'ire  named  palmers,  iiias 
much  as  they  go  beyond  -sea,  from  whence  they  often  bring  back 
the  palm.  Inasmuch  as  they  go  to  the  house  of  Galicia,  the^  are 
called  pilgrims;  lieciuse  the  sepulchre  of  St.  James  was  further 
from  his  country  than  that  of  any  other  Apostle.  They  are 
called  Romei.”  (for  which  I  know  of  no  other  word  we  have  in 
English  except  Roamers.)  “inasmuch  as  they  go  to  Rome.”  p. 
275. 

+  Mayst  behold  your  art.]  The  second  persons,  singidar  and 
plural,  are  here  used  intentionally  by  our  author,  the  one  refer¬ 
ring  to  himself  alone,  the  second  to  mankind  In  general.  Com¬ 
pare  Hell,  xi.  107. 
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“1  not  remember,”  I  replied,  “that  e’er  90 
I  was  estrang’d  from  thee  ;  nor  for  such  fault 
Doth  conscience  chide  me.”  Smiling  she  return’d: 
“If  thou  canst  not  I’emember,  call  to  mind 
How  lately  thou  hast  drunk  of  Lethe’s  wave  ; 

And,  sure  as  smoke  doth  indicate  a  flame, 

In  that  forgetfulness  itself  conclude 
Hlame  from  thy  alienated  will  incurr’d. 

From  henceforth,  verily,  my  words  shall  be 

As  naked,  as  will  suit  them  to  appear 

In  thy  unpractis’d  view.”  More  sparkling  now,  100 

And  with  retarded  course,  the  sun  possess’d 

The  circle  of  mid-day,  that  varies  still 

As  th’  aspect  varies  of  each  several  clime  ; 

"When,  as  one,  sent  in  vaward  of  a  troop 
For  escort,  pauses,  if  perchance  he  spy 
Vestige  of  somewhat  strange  and  rare ;  so  paus’d* 
The  sev’nfold  band,  arriving  at  the  verge 
Of  a  dun  umbrage  hoar,  such  as  is  seen. 

Beneath  green  leaves  and  gloomy  branches,  oft 
To  overbrow  a  bleak  and  alpine  cliff.  110 

And,  where  they  stood,  before  them,  as  it  seem’d, 
I,  Tigris  and  Euphratesf  both,  beheld 
Forth  from  one  fountain  issue  ;  and,  like  friends. 
Linger  at  parting.  “O  enlight’ning  beam  ! 

O  glory  of  our  kind  !  beseech  thee  say 

What  water  this,  which,  from  one  source  deriv’d. 

Itself  removes  to  distance  from  itself.'” 

*  Lombardi  imagines  that  the  seven  nj’mplis,  who 

represent  the  four  cardinal  and  the  three  evangelical  virtues, 
are  made  to  stop  at  the  verge  of  tJte  shade,  because  retiremenf 
is  the  friend  of  every  virtuous  quality  and  spiritual  gift. 

t  /,  Tigris  anti  Euphrates. 

Tigris  et  Euphrates  uno  se  fonte  resolvunt. 

Boetius  dt  Consol,  Phihsoph.  lib.  v.  Metr.  1. 
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To  such  entreaty  answer  thus  was  made  ; 

•“  Entreat  Matilda,  that  she  teach  thee  this.” 

And  here,  as  one  who  clears  himself  of  blame  120 
Imputed,  the  fair  dame  return’d :  “  Of  me 
He  this  and  more  hath  learnt ;  and  I  am  safe 
That  Lethe’s  water  hath  not  hid  it  from  him.” 

And  Beatrice  :  “  Some  more  pressing  care. 

That  of  the  memory  'reaves,  perchance  hath  made 
His  mind’s  eye  dark.  But  lo,  where  Eunoe  flows! 
Lead  thither  ;  and,  as  thou  art  wont,  revive 
His  fainting  virtue.”  As  a  courteous  spirit. 

That  proffers  no  excuses,  but  as  soon 
As  he  hath  token  of  another’s  will,  130 

Makes  it  his  own  ;  when  she  had  ta’en  me,  thus 
The  lovely  maiden  mov’d  her  on,  and  call’d 
To  Statius,  with  an  air  most  ladylike  : 

“  Come  thou  with  him.”  Were  further  space  al¬ 
low’d. 

Then,  Reader !  might  I  sing,  though  but  in  part. 
That  beverage,  with  whose  sweetness  I  had  ne’er 
Been  sated.  But,  since  all  the  leaves  are  full. 
Appointed  for  this  second  strain,  mine  art 
With  warning  bridle  checks  me.  I  return’d 
From  the  most  holy  wave,  regenerate,  140 

E’en  as  new  plants  renew’d  with  foliage  new. 

Pure  and  made  apt  for  mounting  to  the  stars. 
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ARGrMENT. 

The  Poet  ascends  with  Beatrice  towards  the  first  heaven;  and  is, 
by  her,  resolved  of  certain  doubts  which  arise  in  his  inind. 

His  glory,  by  whose  might  all  things  are  mov’d, 

Pierces  the  universe,  and  in  one  part 

Sheds  more  resplendence,  el^where  less.  Tn  heav’n. 

That  largeliest  of  his  light  partakes,  was  I, 

Witness  of  things,  which,  to  relate  again, 

Surpasseth  power  of  him  who  comes  ftsom  thence; 

For  that,  so  near  approaching  its  desire. 

Our  intellect  is  to  such  depth  absorb’d. 

That  memory  cannot  follow.  Nathless  all, 

That  in  my  thoughts  I  of  that  sacred  realm  10 

Could  store,  shall  now  be  matter  of  my  song. 

Benign  Apollo!  this  last  labour  aid; 

And  make  me  such  a  vessel  of  thy  worth. 

As  thy  own  laurel  claims,  of  me  belov’d. 

Thus  far*  hath  one  of  steep  Parnassus’  brows 
Suffic’d  me;  henceforth,  there  is  need  of  both 
For  my  remaining  enterprize.  Do  thonf 

•  Thus far^  He  appears  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  this 
part  of  his  poem  will  require  a  greater  exertion  of  his  powers 
than  the  Ibrmer. 

t  Do  thou-Z  Make  me  thine  instmment;  and,  through  me,  utter 
such  sound  as  when  thou  didst  contend  with  Marsyas. 

VoL.  XL VI.  N 
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Enter  into  my  bosom,  and  there  breathe 
So,  as  when  Marsyas*  by  thy  hand  was  dragg’d 
Forth  from  his  limbs,  unsheath’d.  O  power  divine!  20 
If  thou  to  me  of  thine  impart  so  much. 

That  of  that  happy  realm  the  shadow’d  form 
Trac’d  in  my  thoughts  I  may  set  forth  to  view; 

Thou  shalt  behold  me  of  thy  favour’d  tree 
Come  to  the  foot,  and  crown  myself  with  leaves: 

For  to  that  honour  thou,  and  my  high  theme 
Will  fit  me.  If  but  seldom,  mighty  Sire! 

To  grace  bis  triumph,  gathers  thence  a  wreath 
Csesar,  or  bard,  (more  shame  for  human  wills 
Deprav’d)  joy  to  the  Delphic  god  must  spring  30 

From  the  Peneian  foliage,  when  one  breast 
Is  with  such  thirst  inspir’d.  From  a  small  spark 
Great  flame  hath  risen ;  after  me,  perchance. 

Others  with  better  voice  may  pray,  and  gain. 

From  the  Cyrrhsean  city,  answer  kind. 

Through  divers  passages,  the  world’s  bright  lamp 
Rises  to  mortals;  but,  through  thatf  which  joins 
Four  circles  with  the  threefold  cross,  in  best 
Course,  and  in  happiest  constellation^  set, 

He  comes;  and,  to  the  worldly  wax,  best  gives  40 
Its  temper  and  impression.  Morning  there, || 

*  Marsyas.']  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  vi.  fab.  7.  Compare  Boccaccio. 
II  Filocopo.  lib.  V.  p.  25.  v.  ii.  Ediz .  Fir.  1723.  “  Egli  nel  mio 
petto  entri,”  &c.— “  May  he  enter  my  bosom,  and  let  my  voice 
sound  like  his  own,  when  he  made  that  daring  mortal  deserve  to 
come  forth  unsheathed  from  his  limbs.” 

t  Through  that.]  “  Where  the  four  circles,  the  horizon,  the 
zodiac,  the  equator,  and  the  equinoctial  colure  join;  the  last 
three  intersecting  each  other  so  as  to  form  three  crosses,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  armillary  sphere.” 

X  In  happiest  constellatimu']  Aries.  Some  understand  the  planet 
Venus  by  the  “  niiglior  Stella.” 

II  Morning  there.']  It  was  morning  wliere  he  »hen  was  [and 
about  eventuleon  the  earili. 
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Here  eve  was  well  nigh  by  such  passage  made; 

And  whiteness  had  o’erspread  that  hemisphere, 
Blackness  the  other  part;  when  to  the  left* 

I  saw  Beatriee  turn’d,  and  ou  the  sun 
Gazing,  as  never  eagle  fix’d  his  ken. 

As  from  the  first  a  second  beamf  is  wont 
To  issue,  and  reflected  upwards  rise. 

E’en  as  a  pilgrim  bent  on  his  return; 

So  of  her  act,  that  through  the  eyesight  pass’d  -60 
Into  my  fancy,  mine  was  form’d:  and  straight, 

Beyond  our  mortal  wont,  I  fix’d  mine  eyes 
Upon  the  sun.  Much  is  allow’d  us  there. 

That  here  exceeds  our  pow’r;  thanks  to  the  place 
Made|  for  the  dwelling  of  the  human  kind. 

I  suffer’d  it  not  long;  and  yet  so  long, 

That  I  beheld  it  bick’ring  sparks  around. 

As  iron  that  comes  boiling  from  the  fire.|| 

And  suddenly  upon  the  day  appear’d 
A  day  new-ris’n;  as  he,  who  hath  the  power,  60 

Had  with  another  sun  bedeck’d  the  sky. 

Her  eyes  fast  fix’d  on  the  eternal  wheels,!! 

Beatrice  stood  unmov’d;  and  I  with  ken 
Fix’d  upon  her,  from  upward  gaze  remov’d, 

At  her  aspect,  such  inwardly  became 

*  To  the  left.']  Being  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  to  ours,  Bea¬ 
trice,  that  she  may  behold  the  rising  sun,  turns  herself  to  the 
left. 

t  As  from  the  first  a  second  beam.]  “  Like  a  reflected  sun 
beam,”  which  he  compares  to  a  pilgrim  hastening  homewards. 

^  Made.]  And  therefore  best  adapted,  says  Venturi,  to  the  good 
temperament  and  vigour  of  the  human  body  and  its  faculties. 
The  Poet  speaks  of  the  terrestrisl  paradise  where  he  then  was. 

II  Asiron  that  comes  boiling  from  the  fire.]  Ardentem,  et  scin¬ 
tillas  emittentem,  ac  si  ferrum  cum  de  fornace  trahitur.  Albe- 
rici  VisiOf  $  5.  This  simile  is  repeated,  $  J6. 

I  5  Eternal  wheels.]  The  heavens,  eternal,  and  always  circling. 

I 
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As  Glaucus,*  when  he  tasted  of  the  herb 
That  made  him  peer  among  the  ocean  gods: 

Words  may  not  tell  of  that  transhuman  change; 

And  therefore  let  the  example  serve,  though  weak, 

For  those  whom  grace  hath  belter  proof  in  store.  TO 
Iff  I  were  only  what  thou  didst  create, 

Then  newiy.  Love!  by  whom  the  heav’n  is  rul’d; 

Thou  know’st,  who  by  thy  light  didst  bear  me  up. 

When  as  the  wheel  which  thou  dost  ever  guide, 

Desired  Spirit!  with  its  harmony. 

Temper’d  of  thee  and  measur’d,  charm’d  mine  ear; 
Then  seem’d  to  me  so  much  of  beav’nj  to  blaze 
With  the  sun’s  flame,  that  rain  or  flood  ne’er  made 
A  lake  so  br»ad.  The  newness  of  the  sound, 

And  that  great  light,  inflam’d  me  with  desire,  80 

Keener  than  e’er  was  felt,  to  know  their  cause. 

Whence  she  who  saw  me,  clearly  as  myself. 

To  calm  my  troubled  mind,  before  I  ask’d. 

Open’d  her  lips,  and  gracious  thus  began: 

“  With  false  imagination  thou  thyself 
Mak’stdull;  so  that  thou  seesl  not  the  thing. 

Which  thou  hadsi  seen,  had  that  been  shaken  off. 

Thou  art  not  on  the  earth  as  thou  belicv’st; 

For  ligh'ning,  scap’d  from  its  own  proper  place, 

Ne’er  ran,  as  thou  hast  hither  now  return’d,”  90 

Although  devested  of  my  first-rais’d  doubt 
Bv  those  brief  words  accompanied  with  smiles. 

Yet  in  new  dount  was  I  entangled  more. 

Anti  said:  “  Already  satisfied.  1  rest 
From  admiration  deep;  but  now  admire 

*  As  Glau^us.l  Ovid.  Mot.  lib.  xiii.  fab.  9. 

+  //■.]  “Thou.  O  ilivinc  Spirit, knowest  whitherlhad  notrisen 
above  ni)  human  nature,  and  were  not  merely  such  as  thou 
bailst  then  t'onm  d  me.'’ 

t  So  much  oj  heav'n.2  The  sphere  of  fire,  as  Lombardi  well  ex¬ 
plains  it. 
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How  I  above  those  ligbfer  bodies  rise.” 

Whence,  after  ult’rance  of  a  piteous  ?igh, 

She  tow’rds  me  bent  her  eyes,  with  such  a  look, 

As  on  her  frenzied  child  a  mother  casts; 

Then  thus  began;  “Among  themselves  all  things  100 
Have  order;  and  from  hence  the  form ,*  which  makes 
The  universe  resemble  God.  In  this 
The  higher  creatures  see  the  printed  steps 
Of  that  eternal  worth,  which  is  the  end 
Whither  the  line  is  drawn. f  All  nature’s  lean, 

In  this  their  order,  diversly;  some  more. 

Some  less  approaching  to  their  primal  source. 

Thus  they  to  different  havens  are  mov’d  on 
Through  the  vast  sea  of  being,  and  each  one 
With  instinct  giv’n,  that  bears  it  in  its  course:  110 

This  to  the  lunar  sphere  directs  the  fire; 

This  moves  the  hearts  of  mortal  animals; 

This  the  brute  earth  together  knits,  and  binds. 

Nor  only  creatures,  void  of  intelleet. 

Are  aim’d  at  by  this  bow;  but  even  those. 

That  have  intelligence  and  love,  are  pierc’d. 

That  Providence,  who  so  well  orders  all, 

With  her  own  light  makes  ever  calm  the  beaven,| 

In  which  the  substance,  that  hath  greatest  speed, || 

Is  turn'd  :  and  thither  now,  as  to  our  seat  120 

Predestin’d,  we  are  carried  by  the  force 
Of  that  strong  cord,  that  never  looses  dart 
But  at  fair  aim  and  glad.  Yet  is  it  true, 

•  From  hence  the  form.']  This  order  it  is,  that  gives  to  the 
universe  the  form  of  unity,  and  therefore  of  resemblance  to 
God. 

t  Whither  the  line  h  drawn.]  All  things,  as  they  have  their  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  Supreme  Being,  so  are  they  referred  to  Him 
again. 

f  Theheaven.]  The  empyrean,  which  is  always  motionless, 

H  The  substance,  that  hath  greatest  speed.]  The  primum  mobilci 
N  2 
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That  as,  oft-times,  but  ill  accords  the  form 
To  (he  rtesigD  of  art,  through  sluggisheess* 

Of  unreplying  matier;  so  this  coursef 
Is  sometimes  quitted  by  the  creature,  who 
Hath  power,  directed  thus,  to  bend  elsewhere; 

As  from  a  cloud  the  fire  is  seen  to  fall. 

From  Its  original  impulse  warp’d,  to  earth,  130 

By  vitious  fondness.  Thou  no  more  admire 
Thy  soaring,  (if  1  rightly  deem,)  than  lapse 
Of  torrent  downwards  from  a  mountain’s  height. 

There  would  in  thee  for  wonder  be  more  cause, 

If,  free  of  hind’rance,  thou  hadst  stay’d  below. 

As  living  fire  uninov’d  upon  the  earth.” 

So  said,  she  turn’d  toward  the  heav’n  her  face. 

*  Through  tluggishness.'] 

Perch’  a  risponder  la  materia  e  sorda. 

So  Fdicaja.  cauz.  vi.  st.  9. 

Perche  a  risponder  la  discoi'dia  e  sorda. 

“  The  workman  hath  in  his  heart  a  purpose,  he  carrieth  ia 
mind  the  whole  form  which  his  work  should  Irave;  there  wanteth 
not  in  him  skill  and  d..  sire  to  bring  his  labour  to  the  best  effect; 
only  the  matter,  which  he  hath  to  work  on,  is  unframable.” 
Hooker's  Ecct.  Polity,  b.  v,  §  9, 

t  This  course.']  .Some  beings,  abusing  the  liberty  given  them 
by  God,  are  repugnant  to  the  order  established  by  Him. 


CANTO  II. 


ARGUMENT. 

Dante  and  his  celestial  guide  enter  the  moon.  The  cause  of  the 
spots  or  shadows,  which  appear  in  that  body,  is  explained  to 
him. 

All  ye,  who  in  small  bark  have  following  sail’d, 

Eager  to  listen,  on  the’  advent’rous  track 
Of  my  proud  keel,  that  singing  cuts  its  way. 

Backward  return  with  speed,  and  your  own  shores 
Revisit;  nor  put  out  to  open  sea. 

Where  losing  me,  perchance  ye  may  remain 
Bewilder’d  in  deep  maze.  The  way  I  pass. 

Ne’er  yet  was  run:  Minerva  breathes  the  gale; 

Apollo  guides  me;  and  another  Nine, 

To  my  rapt  sight,  the  arctic  beams  reveal.  10 

Ye  other  few,  who  have  outstretch’d  the  neck 
Timely  for  food  of  angels,  on  which  here 
They  live,  yet  never  know  satiety; 

Through  the  deep  brine  ye  fearless  may  put  out 
Your  vessel;  marking  well  the  furrow  broad 
Before  you  in  the  wave,  that  on  both  sides 
Equal  returns  Those,  glorious,  who  pass’d  o’er 
To  Colchos,  wonder’d  not  as  ye  will  do. 

When  they  saw  Jason  following  the  plough. 
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The  increate  perpetual  thirst,*  that  draws  20 

Toward  the  realm  of  God’s  oivn  form,  bore  us 
Swift  almost  as  the  heaven  ye  behold. 

Beatrice  upward  gaz’d,  and  I  on  her; 

And  in  such  space  as  on  the  notch  a  dart 
Is  plac’d,  then  loosen’d  flies,  I  saw  myself 
Arriv’d,  where  wond’rous  thing  engag’d  my  sight. 
Whence  she,  to  whom  no  care  of  mine  was  hid, 

Turning  to  me,  with  aspect  glad  as  fiir, 

Bespalse  me:  “  Gratefully  direct  thy  mind 
To  God,  ibrough  whom  to  this  first  starf  we  come.”  30 
Meseem.’d  as  if  a  cloud  had  cover’d  ns, 

Translucent,  solid,  firm,  and  polish’d  bright, 

Like  adamant,  which  the  sun’s  beam  had  smit. 

Within  itself  the  ever-during  pearl 

Receiv’d  us:  as  the  wave  a  ray  of  light 

Receives,  and  rests  unbroken.  If  I  then 

Was  of  corporeal  frame,  and  it  transcend 

Our  weaker  thought,  how  one  dimension  thus 

Another  could  endure,  which  needs  must  be 

If  body  enter  body  ;  how  much  more  40 

Must  the  desire  inflame  us  to  behold 

That  essence,  which  discovers  by  what  means 

God  and  our  nature  join’d!  There  will  be  seen 

That,  which  we  hold  through  faith;  not  shown  by  proof, 

But  in  itself  intelligibly  plain, 

E'en  as  the  truthl  that  man  at  first  believes. 

1  answer’d:  “  Lady!  I  with  thoughts  devout, 

Such  as  I  best  can  frame,  give  thanks  to  him. 

Who  hath  remov’d  me  from  the  mortal  world. 

But  tell,  1  pray  thee,  whence  the  gloomy  spots  50 

•  The  increale  perpetual  thirst.']  Tlic  desire  of  celestial  beati¬ 
tude.  natural  to  the  soul. 

t  This  first  star.]  The  moon. 

t  E'en  as  the  truth.]  “  Lihe  a  truth;  that  does  not  need  de¬ 
monstration,  but  is  self-evident." 
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Upon  this  body,  which  below  on  earth 
Gire  rise  to  talk  of  Cain* * * §  in  fabling  quaint.?” 

She  somewhat  smil’d,  then  spake:  “If  mortals  err 
In  their  opinion,  when  the  key  of  sense 
Unlocks  not,  surely  wonder’s  weapon  keen 
Ought  not  lo  pierce  thee:  since  thou  find’st,  the  wings 
Of  reason  to  pursue  the  senses’  flight 
Are  short.  But  what  thy  own  thought  is,  declare.” 

Then  I;  “  What  various  here  above  appears, 

Is  caus’d,  1  deem,  by  bodies  dense  or  rare.”t  60 

She  then  resum’d:  “  Thou  ceriainly  wilt  see 
In  falsehood  thy  belief o’erwhelm’d,  if  well 
Thou  listen  to  the  arguments  which  I 
Shall  bring  to  face  it.  The  eighth  sphere  displays 
Numberless  lighis,J  the  which,  in  kind  and  size, 

May  be  remark’d  of  difierent  aspects: 

If  rare  or  dense  of  that  were  cause  alone, 

One  single  virtue  then  would  be  in  all. 

Alike  distributed,  or  more,  or  less 

Difierent  virtues  needs  must  he  the  fruits  70 

Of  formal  principles;  and  these,  save  one,§ 

Will  by  thy  reasoning  be  destroy'd.  Beside, 

*  Cain.']  Compare  Hell,  canto  xx.  123,  and  Note. 

■b  By  bodies  dense  or  rare.]  Lomb-urdi  observes,  that  the  opi¬ 
nion  respecting  the  spots  in  the  moon,  wtiich  Dame  represents 
himselt’as  here  yielding  to  the  arguments  of  Beatrice,  is  profes¬ 
sed  by  our  author  in  the  Conviio,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that 
work  to  have  been  composed  before  the  Divina  Commedia. 
“The  shadow  in  the  moon  is  nothing  else  but  the  rarity  of  its 
body,  wliich  hinders  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  terminating  and 
being  retiected,  as  in  other  parts  of  it.”  p.  70. 

1  Niim/ierless  Ug/its.]  The  fixed  stars,  which  differ  lioth  in  bulk 
and  splendor. 

§  Save  one.]  “  Except  that  principle  of  rarity  and  denseness 
which  thou  hast  assigned.”  By  “forra.il  prijiciples,”  J&rint7j&? 
formali,  are  meant  “  constituent  or  essential  causes.” 
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lt  rarity  were  of  that  dusk  the  cause, 

Which  thou  inquirest,  either  in  some  part 
That  planet  must  throughout  he  void,  nor  fed 
With  its  own  matter;  or,  as  bodies  share 
Their  fat  and  leanness,  in  like  manner  this 
Must  in  its  volume  change  the  leaves.*  The  first, 

If  it  were  true,  had  through  the  sun’s  eclipse 

Been  manifested,  by  transparency  80 

Of  light,  as  through  aught  rare  beside  effus’d. 

But  this  is  not.  Therefore  remains  to  see 
The  other  cause:  and,  if  the  other  fall, 

Erroneous  so  must  prove  what  seem’d  to  thee. 

If  not  from  side  to  side  this  rarity 

Pass  through,  there  needs  must  be  a  limit,  whence 

Its  contrary  no  farther  lets  it  pass. 

And  hence  the  beam,  that  from  without  proceeds, 

Must  be  pour’d  back;  as  colour  comes,  through  glass 
Reflected,  which  behind  it  lead  conceals.  90 

Now  wilt  thou  say,  that  there  of  murkier  hue, 

Than,  in  the  other  part,  the  ray  is  shown. 

By  being  thence  refracted  farther  back. 

From  this  perplexity  will  free  thee  soon  « 

Experience,  if  thereof  thou  trial  make. 

The  fountain  whence  your  arts  derive  their  streams, 
Three  mirrors  shalt  thou  take,  and  two  remove 
From  thee  alike;  and  more  remote  the  third, 

Betwixt  the  former  pair,  shall  meet  thine  eyes; 

Then  turn’d  towards  them,  cause  behind  thy  back  100 
A  light  to  stand,  that  on  the  three  shall  shine. 

And  thus  reflected  come  to  thee  from  all. 

Though  that,  beheld  most  distant,  do  not  stretch 
A  space  so  ample,  yet  in  briginess  thou 

*  Change  the  leaves.'}  Would,  like  leaves  of  parchment,  be  dark, 
er  in  some  part  than  others. 
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Wilt  own  it  equalling  the  rest.  But  now, 

As  under  snow  the  ground,  if  the  warm  ray 
Smites  it,  remains  dismantled  of  the  hue 
And  cold,  that  cover’d  it  before;  so  thee. 

Dismantled  in  thy  mind,  1  will  inform 

With  light  so  lively,  that  the  tremulous  beam  110 

Shall  quiver  where,it  falls.  Within  the  heaven,* 

Where  peaee  divine  inhabits,  circles  round 

A  body,  in  whose  virtue  lies  the  being 

Of  all  that  it  contains.  The  following  heaven. 

That  hath  so  many  lights,  this  being  divides, 

Through  different  essences,  from  it  distinct, 

And  yet  contain’d  within  it.  The  other  orbs 
Their  separate  distinctions  variously 
Dispose,  for  their  own  seed  and  produce  apt. 

Thus  do  these  organs  of  the  world  proceed,  120 

As  thou  beholdest  now,  from  step  to  step; 

Their  influences  from  above  deriving. 

And  thence  transfliitting downwards.  Mark  me  well; 
How  through  this  passage  to  the  truth  I  ford, 

The  truth  thou  lov’st;  that  thou  henceforth  alone, 
^May’st  know  to  keep  the  shallows,  safe,  untold. 

‘‘  The  virtue,  and  motion  of  the  sacred  orbs. 

As  mallet  by  the  workman’s  hand,  must  needs 
By  blessed  moversf  be  inspir’d.  This  heaven, J 
Made  beauteous  by  so  many  luminaries,  130 

From  the  deep  spirit, ||  that  moves  its  circling  sphere, 

•  Within  the  heaven.']  According  to  our  Poet’s  system,  there 
are  ten  heavens.  The  heaven,  “where  peace  divine  inhabits,” 
is  the  empyrean;  the  body  within  it,  that  “  circles  round”  is  the 
primum  mobile;  “the  following  heaven,”  that  of  the  fixed  stars; 
and  “  the  other  orbs,”  the  seven  lower  heavens,  are  Saturn,  Ju¬ 
piter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon. 

t  By  blessed  movers.]  By  angels. 

f  This  heaven.]  The  heaven  of  fixed  stars. 

H  The  deep  spirit.]  The  moving  angel. 
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Its  image  takes  and  impress  as  a  seal: 

And  as  the  soul,  that  dwells  within  your  dust, 
Through  members  different,  yet  together  form’d, 

In  different  pow’rs  resolves  itself;  e’en  so 

The  intellectual  efficacy,  unfolds 

Its  goodness  multiplied  throughout  the  stars; 

On  its  own  unity  revolving  still. 

Different  virtue  compact  different 
Makes  with  the  precious  body  it  enlivens. 

With  which  it  knits,  as  life  in  you  is  knit. 

From  its  original  nature  full  of  joy. 

The  virtue  mingled*  through  the  body  shines, 

As  joy  through  pupil  of  the  living  eye. 

From  hence  proceeds  that  which  from  light  to  light 
Seems  different,  and  not  from  dense  or  rare. 

This  is  the  formal  cause,  that  generates. 
Proportion’d  to  its  power,  the  dusk  or  clear.” 

*  T/ie  virtue  mingled.']  Virg.  £n.lib.  vi.  724. 

Principio  ccelum,  &c. 
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Ill  the  inoou  Daute  meets  with  Picarda,tlie  sister  of  Forese.wlio 
tells  him  that  this  planet  is  allotted  to  those,  who,  after  having 
made  profession  of  chastity  and  a  religious  life,  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  violate  their  vows;  and  she  tlieii  points  out  to  him  the 
spirit  of  the  Empress  Costanza. 

That  sun,*  which  erst  with  love  my  bosom  warm’d, 

Had  of  fair  truth  unveil'd  the  sweet  aspect, 

By  proof  of  right,  and  of  the  false  reproof; 

And  1,  to  own  myself  convinc’d  and  free 
Of  doubt,  as  much  as  neeiled,  rais’d  my  head 
Erect  for  speech.  But  soon  a  sight  appear’d, 

Which,  so  intent  to  mark  it,  held  me  fix’d, 

That  of  confession  I  no  longer  thought. 

As  through  translucent  and  smooth  glass,  or  wave 
Clear  and  unmov’d,  and  flowing  not  so  deep  10 

As  (hat  its  bed  is  dark,  the  shape  returns 
So  faint  of  our  impictur’d  lineaments, 

That,  on  white  forehead  set,  a  pearl  as  strong 
Conies  to  the  eye;  such  saw  I  many  a  face. 

All  stretch’d  to  speak;  from  whence  I  straight  conceiv’d 
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Delusion*  opposite  to  that,  which  rais’d, 

Between  the  man  and  fountain,  amorous  flame. 

Sudden,  as  I  perceiv’d  them,  deeming  these 
Reflected  semblances,  to  see  of  whom 
They  were,  I  turn’d  mine  eyes,  and  nothing  saw;  20 
Then  turn’d  them  back,  directed  on  the  light 
Of  my  sweet  guide,  who,  smiling,  shot  forth  beams 
From  her  celestial  eyes.  “  Wonder  not  thou,” 

She  cry’d,  “  at  this  my  smiling,  when  1  see 
Thy  childish  judgment;  since  not  yet  on  truth 
It  rests  the  foot,  but,  as  it  still  is  wont, 

Makes  these  fall  back  in  unsound  vacancy. 

True  substances  are  these,  which  thou  behold’st. 

Hither  through  failure  of  their  vow  exil’d. 

But  speak  thou  with  them;  listen,  and  believe,  39 

That  the  true  light,  which  fills  them  with  desire. 
Permits  not  from  its  beams  their  feet  to  stray.” 

Siraight  to  the  shadow,  which  for  converse  seem’d 
Most  earnest,  I  addressed  me;  and  began, 

As  one  by  over-eagerness  perplex’d; 

“  0  spirit,  boro  for  joy!  who  in  the  rays 
Of  life  eternal,  of  that  sweetness  know’st 
The  flavour,  which,  not  tasted,  passes  far 
All  apprehension;  me  it  well  would  please. 

If  thou  wouldst  tell  me  of  thy  name,  and  this  40 

Your  station  here.”  Whence  she,  with  kindness  prompt. 
And  eyes  glist’ring  with  smiles.  “  Our  charity. 

To  any  wish  by  justice  introduc’d. 

Bars  not  the  door;  no  more  than  she  above, 

W’ho  would  have  all  her  court  be  like  herself. 

•  Delusion.l  “An  error  the  contrary  to  that  of  Narcissus;  be¬ 
cause  he  mistook  a  shadow  for  a  substance;  I,  a  substance  for  a 
shadow.” 
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1  was  a  virgin  sister  in  the  earth: 

And  if  thy  mind  observe  me  well,  this  form, 

With  such  addition  grac’d  of  loveliness. 

Will  not  conceal  me  long;  but  thou  wilt  know 
Piccarda,*  in  the  tardiest  sphere  thus  plac’d,  50 

Here  ’mid  these  other  blessed  also  blest. 

Our  hearts,  whose  high  affections  burn  alone 
With  pleasure  from  the  Holy  Spirit  conceiv’d,  _ 
Admitted  to  his  order,  dwell  in  joy. 

And  this  condition,  which  appears  so  low, 

Is  for  this  cause  assign’d  us,  that  our  vows 
Were,  in  some  part,  neglected  and  made  void.” 

Whence  I  to  her  replied;  “  Something  divine 
Beams  in  your  countenances  wond’rous  fair; 

From  former  knowledge  quite  transmuting  you.  60 
Therefore  to  recollect  was  1  so  slow. 

But  what  thou  sayst  hath  to  my  memory 
Given  now  such  aid,  that  to  retrace  your  forms 
Is  easier.  Yet  inform  me,  ye,  who  here 
Are  happy;  long  ye  for  a  higher  place. 

More  to  behold,  and  more  in  love  to  dwell?” 

She  with  those  other  spirits  gently  smil’d; 

Then  answer’d  with  such  gladness,  that  she  seem’d 
With  love’s  first  flame  to  glow:  “  Brother!  our  will 
Is,  in  composure,  settled  by  the  power  70 

Of  charily,  who  makes  us  will  alone 
What  we  possess,  and  nought  beyond  desire: 

If  we  should  wish  to  be  exalted  more. 

Then  must  our  wishes  jar  with  the  high  v/ill 
Of  him,  who  sets  us  here;  which  in  these  orbs 
Thou  wilt  confess  not  possible,  if  here 
To  be  in  charily  must  needs  befiil, 

•  Piccarda]  The  sister  of  Corso  Donati,  and  of  Forese  whom 
we  have  seen  in  the  Purgatory,  canto  xxiii. 
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Aud  if  her  nature  well  thou  contemplate. 

Rather  it  is  inherent  in  this  state 
Of  blessedness,  to  keep  ourselves  ivithin  80 

The  divine  will,  by  which  our  wills  with  his 
Are  one.  So  that  as  we,  from  step  to  step. 

Are  plac’d  throughout  this  kingdom,  pleases  all, 

E’en  as  our  King,  who  in  us  plants  his  will; 

And  in  bis  will  is  our  tranquillity: 

It  is  the  niighty  ocean,  whither  tends 
Whatever  it  creates  and  nature  makes.” 

Then  saw  I  clearly  bow  each  spot' in  heav’n 
Is  Paradise,  though  with  like  gracious  dew 
The  supreme'  virtue  shotv’r  not  over  all.  90 

But  as  it  chances,  if  one  sort  of  food 
Hath  satiated,  and  of  another  still 
The  appetite  remains,  that  this  is  ask’d, 

And  thanks  for  that  return’d;  e’en  so  did  I, 

In  word  and  motion,  bent  from  her  to  learn 

IV  hat  web  it  was,*  through  which  she  had  not  drawn 

The  shuttle  to  its  point.  She  thus  began: 

“  Exalted  rvorlh  and  perfectness  of  life 
The  Ladyt  higher  up  ir.shrinein  heaven, 

By  whose  pure  laws  upon  yoitr  nether  earth  100 

The  robe  and  veil  they  wear;  to  that  intent, 

That  e’en  till  death  they  may  keep  watch,  or  sleep, 
With  their  great  bridegroom,  who  accepts  each  vow, 

W  bich  to  his  gracious  pleasure  love  conforms. 

I  from  the  world,  to  follow  her,  when  young 

•  HHiat  web  it  was-2  “  What  vow  of  religious  life  it  was  that 
she  had  been  hindered  from  completing,  liad  been  compelled  to 
break.” 

+  The  Lady.']  St.  Clare,  the  foundress  o(  the  order,  called  after 
her.  She  wa*,  born  of  opuh-nt  and  nobb  parents  at  Assisi, in  1193, 
and  died  in  1253.  See  Uiogr.  Univ.  t,  i.  p.  598, 8vo.  Paris,  1813. 
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Escap’d;  and,  in  her  vesture  mantling  me, 

Made  promise  of  the  way  her  sect  enjoins. 

Thereafter  men,  for  ill  than  good  more  apt. 

Forth  snatch’d  me  from  the  pleasant  cloister’s  pale. 

God  knows^  how,  after  that,  my  life  was  fram’d.  1 10 

This  other  splendid  shape,  which  thou  beholdst 

At  my  right  side,  burning  with  all  the  light 

Of  this  our  orb,  what  of  myself  I  tell 

May  to  herself  apply.  From  her,  like  me 

A  sister,  with  like  violence  were  torn 

The  saintly  folds,  that  shaded  her  fair  brows. 

E’en  when  she  to  the  world  again  was  brought 
In  spite  of  her  own  will  and  belter  wont. 

Yet  not  for  that  the  bosom’s  inward  veil 

Did  she  renounce.  This  is  the  luminary  120 

Of  mighty  Constance,!  who  from  that  loud  blast, 

*  God  knows.2  Rodolfo  da  Tossignano,  Hist.  Seraph.  Relig.  P. 
i.  p.  138,  as  cited  by  Lombardi,  relates  the  following  legend  of 
Picearda.— “Her  brother  Corso, inflamed  with  rage  against  his 
virgin  sister,  having  joined  with  him  Farinata,  an  infamous  as¬ 
sassin,  and  twelve  other  abandoned  ruffians,  entered  the  monas¬ 
tery  by  a  ladder,  and  carried  away  his  sister  forcibly  to  his  own 
house;  and  then  tearing  off  her  religious  habit,  compelled  her  to 
go  in  a  secular  garment  to  her  nuptials.  Before  the  spouse  of 
Christ  came  together  with  her  new  husband,  she  knelt  down  be¬ 
fore  a  crucifix  and  recommended  her  virginity  to  Christ.  Soon 
after  her  whole  body  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  so  as  to  strike 
grief  and  horror  into  the  beholders;  and  thus  in  a  few  days, 
through  the  divine  disposal,  she  passed  with  a  palm  of  virginity 
to  the  Lortl.”  Perhaps,  adds  the  worthy  Franciscan,  our  Poet 
not  lieing  able  to  certify  himself  entirely  of  this  occurrence,  has 
chosen  to  pass  it  over  discreetly,  by  making  Picearda  say — 

God  knows  how  after  that,  my  file  was  fram’d. 

t  Constance.]  Daughter  of  Hnggieri,  king  of  Sicily,  who  being 
taken  by  force  out  of  a  monastery  where  she  had  professed,  was 
marrietl  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  and  by  him  was  mother  to 
Frederick  II.  She  was  fifty  years  old  or  more  at  the  time,  and 
O  2 
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Which  blew  the  second*  over  Suabia’s  realm, 

That  power  produc’d,  which  was  the  third  and  last.” 

She  ceas’d  from  further  talk,  and  then  began 
“  Ave  Maria’’  singing;  and  with  that  song 
Vanish’d,  as  heavy  substance  through  deep  wave. 

Mine  eye,  lhat,  f.ir  as  it  was  capable, 

Pursu’d  her,  when  in  dimness  she  was  lost. 

Turn’d  to  the  mark  where  greater  want  impell’d, 

And  bent  on  Beatrice  all  its  gaze.  130 

But  she,  as  lightning,  beam’d  upon  my  looks; 

So  tiiat  the  sight  sustain’d  it  not  at  first. 

Whence  I  to  question  her  became  less  prompt. 

“  because  it  was  not  credited  that  she  could  have  a  child  at  that 
age,  she  was  delivered  in  a  pavilion,  and  it  was  given  out  tliat 
any  lady,  T>  hn  pleased,  was  at  liberty  to  see  her.  Many  came, 
and  saw  her;  and  ihe  suspiei  n  ceased.’’  Ricordnm  Malespini  in 
Murntori,  Rer.  It.  Sci-ipt  t.  viii.  p.  939.;  and  G.  Viliam,  in  the 
same  words.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  16. 

The  Flench  translator  abovementioned  speaks  of  her  Iiaving 
poisoned  her  husband.  The  death  of  Henry  VI.  Is  rtcoided  in 
the  Chronicon  Sicilia;, by  an  anonymous  writtr,  ( vturatori,  t,  x.) 
hut  not  a  word  of  his  having  been  poisoned  by  Constance;  and 
Rieordano  Malespini  even  mentions  her  decease  as  happening 
before  that  of  her  husband,  Henry  V.  for  so  this  author,  with 
some  othtrs,  terras  him. 

*  T/te  second.'i  Henry  VI.  son  of  Frederick  I.  was  the  second 
emperor  of  the  house  of  Suahia;  and  Ins  son  Frederick  II.  “  the 
thiixl  and  last.” 
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ARGUMENT. 

Wliile  they  still  contlmie  in  the  moon,  Beatrice  removes  certain 
doubts,  which  Dante  had  conceived  respecting  the  place  assign¬ 
ed  to  the  blessed ,  and  respecting  the  will  absolute  or  condition¬ 
al.  He  inquires  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  satisfaction  for 
a  vow  broken. 

Between  two  kinds  of  food,  both  equally 
Remote  and  templing,  first  a  man  might  die 
Of  hunger,  ere  he  one  could  freely  choose. 

E’en  so  would  stand  a  Iamb  between  the  maw 
Of  two  fierce  wolves,  in  dread  of  both  alike: 

E’en  so  between  two  deer  a  dog  would  stand. 

Wherefore,  if  I  was  silent,  fault  nor  praise 

I  to  myself  impute;  by  equal  doubts 

Held  in  suspense,  since  of  necessity 

It  happen’d.  Silent  was  1,  yet  desire  10 

Was  painted  in  mj  looks:  and  thus  I  spake 

My  wish  more  earnestly  than  language  could. 

As  Daniel,*  when  the  haughty  king  he  freed 

*  Daniel,']  See  Daniel,  ii.  Beatrice  did  for  Dante  what  Daniel 
did  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  freed  the  king  from  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  respecting  his  dream,  which  had  enraged  him  against  the 
Chaldeans.  Lombardi  conjectures  ihat  “  Fe  si  Beatrice”  should 
be  read,  instead  of“ressi  Beatrice;”  and  his  conjecture  has  since 
been  confii-med  by  the  Monte  Cassino  MS. 
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From  ire,  that  spurr’d  him  on  to  deeds  unjust 
And  violent;  so  did  Beatrice  then. 

“  Well  1  discern,”  she  thus  her  words  address’d, 

“  How  thou  art  drawn  by  each  of  these  desires,* * * § 

So  that  thy  anxious  thought  is  in  itself 
Bound  up  and  stifled,  nor  breathes  freely  forth. 

Thou  arguesP  if  the  good  intent  remain;  20 

What  reason  that  another’s  violence 
Should  stint  the  measure  of  my  fair  desert.^' 

“  Cause  too  thou  finds!  for  doubt,  in  that  it  seems, 
That  spirits  to  the  stars,  as  Platof  deem’d, 

Return.  These  are  the  questions  which  thy  will 
Urge  equally;  and  therefore  I,  the  first. 

Of  thatj  will  treat  which  hath  the  more  of  gall.§ 

Of  seraphim||  be  who  is  most  cnsUy’d, 

Moses  and  Samuel,  and  eiiher  John, 

Choose  which  thou  wilt,  uor  even  Mary’s  self, 

Have  not  in  any  other  heav’n  their  seats, 

*  %  eacA  of  these  desires.']  His  desire  to  liave  each  of  the  doubtS/ 
which  Beatrice  mentions,  resolved. 

"ir  Plato.]  ts-vt/latrcie  Si.  k.  t  K.  Plato,  Timfeus,v.  ix.  p 
326.  Edit.  Bip  “The  Creator, when  he  had  framed  Iheuuiverse, 
distributed  to  the  stars  an  equal  number  of  souls,  appointing  to 
each  soul  its  several  star.’’ 

t  Of  thit.]  Plato's  opinion. 

§  Which  hath  the  more  of  gall.]  Which  is  the  more  dangerous. 

II  Of  Seraphim.]  “  He  amongst  the  Seraphim  who  is  most  near- 
Ij-  united  with  God,  Moses.  Samuel,  anduutli  the.Iohns,  the  Bap¬ 
tist  and  the  Evangelist  dwell  not  in  any  other  heaven  than  do 
those  spirits  whom  thou  hast  just  beheld;  nor  does  even  the  bles¬ 
sed  Virgin  herself  dwell  in  any  other;  nor  is  their  existence  ei¬ 
ther  longer  or  shorter  than  that  of  these  spirits.”  She  first  re¬ 
solves  his  doubt  whether  souls  do  not  return  to  their  own  stars^ 
.ns  he  had  read  in  the  Timaeus  of  Plato.  Angtls,  then ,  and  beati¬ 
fied  spirits,  she  declares,  dwell  all  and  eternally  together,  only 
Iiartaking  more  or  less  of  the  divine  glorv,  in  the  empyrean;  al¬ 
though,  in  condescension  to  human  understanding,  tliey  appear 
to  have  different  spheres  allotted  to  them. 
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Than  have  those  spirits  which  so  late  thou  saw’st; 

Nor  more  or  fewer  years  exist;  but  all 
Make  the  first  circle*  beauteous,  diversly 
Partaking  of  sweet  life,  as  more  or  less 
Afflation  of  eternal  bliss  pervades  them. 

Here  were  they  shown  thee,  not  that  fate  assigns 
This  for  their  sphere,  but  for  a  sign  to  thee 
Of  that  celestial  furthest  from  the  height. 

Thus  needs,  that  ye  may  apprehend,  we  speak:  40 

Since  from  things  sensible  alone  ye  learn 

That,  ivhicb,  digested  rightly,  after  turns 

To  intellectual.  For  no  other  cause 

The  scripture,  condescending  graciously 

To  your  perception,  hands  and  feet  to  God 

Attributes,  nor  so  means:  and  holy  church 

Doth  represent  with  human  countenance 

Gabriel,  and  Michael,  and  him  who  made 

Tobias  whole. t  Unlike  what  here  thou  seest. 

The  judgment  of  Timaeus.J  who  affirms  60 

Each  soul  restor’d  to  its  particular  star; 

Believiug  it  to  have  been  taken  thence, 

When  nature  gave  it  to  inform  her  mold: 

Yet  to  appearance  his  intention  is 

Not  what  his  words  declare:  and  so  to  shun 

Derision,  haply  thus  be  bath  disguis’d 

*  The  first  circle.']  The  empyrean. 

t - Him  -who  made 

Tobias  'whole-] 

Raphael,  the  sociable  spirit,  that  deign’d 

To  travel  with  Tobias,  and  secur’d 

His  marriage  with  the  sev’n  times  wedded  maid. 

1  Timteus.  In  the  Couvito,  p.  92.  our  author  again  refers  to 
the  limbus  of  Plato,  on  the  subject  of  the  tnundane  system; 
but  it  is  in  order  to  give  the  preference  to  the  opuiion  respecting 
it  held  by  Aristotle. 
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His  true  opinion.*  If  bis  meaning  be, 

That  to  tbe  influencing  of  these  orbs  revert 
The  honour  and  the  blame  in  human  acts, 

Perchance  he  doth  not  wholly  miss  the  truth.  60 

This  principle,  not  understood  aright, 

Erewhile  perverted  well  nigh  all  the  world; 

So  that  it  fell. to  fabled  names  of  Jove, 

And  Mercury,  and  Mars,  That  other  doubt. 

Which  moves  thee,  is  less  harmful; for  it  brings 
No  peril  of  removing  thee  from  me. 

“  That,  to  the  eye  of  mao,t  our  justice  seems 
Unjust,  is  argument  for  faith,  and  not 
For  heretic  declension.  But,  to  the  end 
This  trulhj  may  stand  more  clearly  in  your  view,  10 
I  will  content  thee  even  to  thy  wish- 

If  violence  be,  when  that  which  suffers,  nought 
Consents  to  that  which  forceth,  not  for  this 
These  spirits  stood  exculpate.  For  tbe  will. 

That  wills  not,  still  survives  unquencb’d,  and  doth, 

As  nature  doth  in  Are,  though  violence 

•  His  true  opirdoru]  In  like  manner,  our  teamed  Stillingfleet 
has  professed  himself  ■‘someuhat  inclinable  to  think  that  Plato 
knew  more  of  the  lapse  of  inaiikiii  .'  than  he  w  ould  openly  dis¬ 
cover,  and  for  that  end  disguised  it  after  his  usual  manner  in  that 
hypothesis  of  pre-existence.'*  Oe/,gtncs  5acra’,  b.  iii.  c  iil  f  15. 

t  That,  to  the  eye  of  man.']  "  Thai  llu  ways  of  divine  justice  are 
often  inscrutable  to  man,  ought  rather  to  be  a  ntotive  to  faith 
than  an  inducement  to  here.y.**  Such  appears  to  me  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  passage. 

j  This  truth.]  That  it  is  no  impeachment  of  God’s  justice,  if 
merit  be  lessened  through  compulsion  of  others,  without  any 
failure  of  good  intention  on  the  i>art  of  the  meritorious.  After 
ail,  Beatrice  ends  by  adnii  ting  that  there  svas  a  defect  in  the 
will,  wdiich  hindered  Constance  and  the  others  from  seizuig  the 
first  opi>urtunity,  that  olfered  itself  to  them,  of  returning  to  the 
monastic  Ufa. 
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Wrest  it  a  thousand  times;  for,  if  it  yield 
Or  more  or  less,  so  far  it  follows  force. 

And  thus  did  these,  when  they  had  power  to  seek 
The  hallow’d  place  again.  In  them,  had  will  80 

Been  perfect,  such  as  once  upon  the  bars 
Held  Laurence*  firm,  or  wrought  in  Scaevolaf 
To  bis  own  hand  remorseless;  to  the  path. 

Whence  they  were  drawn,  their  steps  had  hasten’d  back. 
When  liberty  return’d:  but  in  too  few, 
llesolve,  so  steadfast,  dwells.  And  by  these  wordd 
If  duly  weigh’d,  that  argument  is  void. 

Which  oft  might  have  perplex’d  thee  still.  But  now 
Another  question  thwarts  thee,  which,  to  solve. 

Might  try  thy  patience  without  better  aid.  90 

I  have,  no  doubt,  instill’d  into  thy  mind. 

That  blessed  spirit  may  not  lie;  since  near 
The  source  of  primal  truth  it  dwells  for  aye: 

And  thou  might’st  after  of  Piccarda  learn 
That  Constance  held  affection  to  the  veil; 

So  that  she  seems  to  contradict  me  here. 

Kot  seldom,  brother,  it  hath  chanc’d  for  men 
To  do  what  they  had  gladly  left  undone; 

Yet,  to  shun  peril,  they  have  done  amiss: 

E’en  as  Alcmaeon.J  at  his  father’s|(  suit  100 

Slew  his  own  mother;TI  so  made  pitiless. 

Not  to  lose  pity.  On  this  point  bethink  thee. 

That  force  and  will  are  blended  in  such  wise 
As  not  to  make  the  offence  excusable. 

Absolute  will  agrees  not  to  the  wrong; 

•  Laurence.^  Who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  third  century- 
+  Sccevola.[,  See  Liv.  Hist.  D.  1.  lib.  ii.  12. 
f  Alctrueon.^  Ovid,  MeU  lib.  ix.  f.  10. 

II  His  father's.^  Amphiaraus. 

1  His  ffwn  mother.']  Eriphyle. 
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Bat  ioasmacb  as  there  is  fear  of  n-o 
From  non-compliaoce,  it  agrees.  Of  will,* 

Thus  absolute,  Piccarda  spake,  and  I 
Of  the’  other;  so  that  both  have  truly  said.” 

Such  was  the  flow  of  that  pure  rill,  that  well’d  1 10 
From  forth  the  fountain  of  all  truth;  and  such 
The  rest,  that  to  my  wand’ring  thoughts  I  found. 

“  O  thou,  of  primal  love  the  prime  delight. 

Goddess!”  I  straight  reply’d,  “  whose  lively  words 
.Still  shed  new  heat  anJ  vigour  through  my  soul; 
Affection  fails  me  to  requite  thy  grace 
With  equal  sum  of  gratitude:  be  bis 
To  recompense,  who  sees  and  can  reward  thee. 

Well  I  discern,  that  by  that  truthf  alone 
Enlighten’d,  beyond  which  no  truth  may  roam,  120 
Our  mind  can  satisfy  her  thirst  to  know: 

Therein  she  resteth,  e’en  as  in  his  lair 
The  wild  beast,  soon  as  she  hath  reach’d  tl>at  bound. 
And  she  hath  power  to  reach  it;  else  desire 
Were  given  to  no  end.  And  thence  doth  doubt 
Spring,  like  a  shoot,  around  the  stock  of  truth; 

And  it  is  nature  which,  from  height  to  height, 

On  to  the  summit  prompts  us.  This  invites. 

This  doth  assure  me.  Lady!  rev’rcntly 

To  ask  thee  of  another  truth,  that  yet  130 

Is  dark  to  me.  I  fain  would  know,  if  man 

By  other  works  well-done  may  so  supply 

The  failure  of  his  vows,  that  in  your  scale 

•  Of  will.']  “  what  Piccarda  asserts  of  Constance,  that  she  re¬ 
tained  her  aSection  to  the  monastic  life,  b  said  absolutely  and 
without  relation  to  circamstances;  and  that,  which  I  affirm,  b 
spoken  of  the  will  conditionally  and  respectively:  so  that  ourap- 
parent  difference  b  without  any  dbapreement,” 

+  That  CrtrfA.]  The  light  of  divine  truth. 
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They  lack  not  weight.”  I  spake;  and  on  me  straight 
Beatrice  look’d,  with  eyes  that  shot  forth  sparks 
Of  love  celestial,  in  such  copious  stream, 

That,  virtue  sinking  in  me  overpower’d, 

I  turn’d;  and  downward  bent,  confus’d,  my  sight. 
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The  question  proposed  in  the  last  Canto  is  answered.  Dante  as¬ 
cends  with  Beatrice  to  the  planet  Mercury,  which  is  the  secund 
heaven;  and  here  he  finds  a  multitude  of  spirits,  one  of  uhom 
offers  to  satisfy  him  of  any  tiung  he  may  desire  to  know  fhini 
them. 


“  Tf  beyond  earthly  wont,*  the  flame  of  love 
Illume  me,  so  that  I  o’ercome  thy  power 
Of  vision,  marvel  not:  but  learn  the  cause 
In  that  perfection  of  the  sight,  which,  soon 
As  apprehending,  hasteneth  on  to  reach 
The  good  it  apprehends.  1  well  discern, 

How  in  thine  intellect  already  shines 

The  light  eternal,  which  to  view  alone 

Ne'er  fails  to  kindle  love;  and  if  aught  else 

Your  love  seduces,  ’tis  but  that  it  shows  10 

Some  ill-mark’d  vestige  of  that  primal  beam. 

“  This  would’st  thou  know:  if  failure  of  the  vow 
By  other  service  may  he  so  supplied. 

As  from  self-question  to  assure  the  soul.” 

•  If  beyond  earthly  roont.']  Dante  having  been  unable  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  splendor  of  Beatrice,  as  we  have  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Canto,  she  tells  him  to  attribute  her  increase  of  brightness 
tb  the  place  in  which  they  were, 
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Thus  she  her  words,  not  heedless  of  my  v.ish, 

Began;  and  ihus.  as  one  who  breaks  not  off 
Discourse,  continued  in  her  saintly  strain. 

“  Supreme  of  gifts,  which  God,  creating,  gave 

Of  bis  free  bounty,  sign  most  evident 

Of  goodness,  and  in  his  account  most  priz’d,  20 

Was  liberty  of  will;  the  boon,  wherewith 

All  intellectual  creatures,  and  them  sole. 

He  hath  endow’d.  Hence  now  thou  mayst  infer 
Of  what  high  worth  the  vow,  which  so  is  fram’d. 

That  when  man  offers,  God  well-pleas’d  accepts; 

For  in  the  compact  between  God  and  him. 

This  treasure,  such  as  I  describe  it  to  thee, 

He  makes  the  victim;  and  of  Lis  own  act. 

What  compensation  therefore  may  he  Gnd.’ 

If  that,  whereof  thou  bast  oblation  made,  30 

By  using  well  thou  think’st  to  consecrate. 

Thou  would’st  of  theft*  do  charitable  deed. 

Thus  I  resolve  thee  of  the  greater  point. 

“  But  forasmuch  as  holy  church,  herein 
Dispensing,  seems  to  contradict  the  truth 
I  have  discover’d  to  thee,  yet  behoves 
Thou  rest  a  little  longer  at  the  board. 

Ere  the  crude  aliment  which  thou  hast  ta’en, 

Digested  fitly,  to  nutrition  turn. 

Open  thy  mind  to  what  1  now  unfold;  40 

And  give  it  inward  keeping.  Knowledge  comes 
Of  learning  well  retain’d,  unfruitful  else. 

“  This  sacrifice,  in  essence,  of  two  thingsf 

*  Thou  •would' st  oj  theft.']  “Licet  fur  de  fiirto.  See."  De  Mo- 
narehia.\\\i.  ii.  p.  ir’S.  "  Althougli  a  thief  shuuld  out  of  that 
which  tic  lias  stolen  give  lielp  to  a  poor  man,  yet  is  ttiat  not  to  lie 
eilleil  almsgiving." 

fTqcothiiigs.]  The  one,  the  subsuance  oi'  the  vow,  as  of  a 
single  life  for  instance, or  of  keeping  fast;  the  other,  the  com¬ 
pact,  or  form  of  it. 
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CoDsisteth:  one  is  that,  whereof  ’t  is  made: 

The  covenant,  the  other.  For  the  last. 

It  ne'er  is  cancel’d,  if  not  kept:  and  hence 
I  spake,  erewhile,  so  strictly  of  its  force. 

For  this  it  was  enjoin’d  the  Israelites* 

Though  leave  were  giv’n  them,  as  thou  know’st,  to  change 
The  offering,  still  to  offer.  Th’  other  part,  60 

The  matter  and  the  substance  of  the  vow, 

May  well  be  such,  as  that,  without  offence, 

It  may  for  other  substance  be  exchang’d. 

But,  at  his  own  discretion,  none  may  shift 
The  burden  on  his  shoulders;  unreleas’d 
By  either  key,t  the  yellow  and  the  white. 

Nor  deem  of  any  change,  as  less  than  vain, 

If  the  last  bondj  be  not  within  the  new 
Included,  as  the  quatre  in  the  six. 

No  satisfaction  therefore  can  be  paid  60 

For  what  so  precious  in  the  balance  weighs. 

That  all  in  counterpoise  must  kick  the  beam. 

Take  then  no  vow  at  random:  ta’en,  with  faith 
Preserve  it;  yet  not  bent,  as  Jephthah  once, 

Blindly  to  execute  a  rash  resolve, 

Whom  better  it  bad  suited  to  exclaim, 

‘I  have  done  ill,’  than  to  redeem  his  pledge 
By  doing  worse:  or,  not  unlike  to  him 
In  folly,  that  great  leader  of  the  Greeks; 

Whence,  on  the  altar.  Ipbigenia  mourn  d  lO" 

Her  virgin  beauty,  and  hath  since  made  mourn 
Both  wise  and  simple,  even  all,  who  hear 
Of  so  fell  sacrifice.  Be  ye  more  staid, 

O  Christians!  not,  like  feather,  by  each  wind 

*  It  was  enjoin’d  the  Israelites.']  See  Lev.  c.  xii.  and  xxvii. 

+  Either  key-]  Purgatory,  Canto  ix.  108. 

t  If  the  last  bond.]  If  the  thing  substituted  be  not  far  more 
precious  than  that  which  is  released. 
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Retnoveable;  nor  think  to  cleanse  yourselves 
In  every  water.  Either  testament, 

The  old  and  new,  is  yours;  and  for  your  guide, 

The  shepherd  of  the  church.  Let  Ibis  suffice 
To  save  you.  When  by  evil  lust  entie’d, 

Remember  ye  be  men,  not  senseless  beasts;  80 

Nor  let  the  Jew,  who  dwelleth  in  your  streets, 

Hold  yon  in  mock’ry.  Be  not,  as  the  lamb. 

That,  fickle  wanton,  leaves  its  mother’s  milk, 

To  dally  with  itself  in  idle  play.” 

Such  were  the  words  that  Beatrice  spake: 

These  ended,  to  that  region,*  where  the  world 
Is  liveliest,  full  of  fond  desire  she  turn’d. 

Though  mainly  prompt  new  question  to  propose, 

Her  silence  and  chang’d  look  did  keep  me  dumb. 

And  as  the  arrow,  ere  the  cord  is  still,  90 

Leapeth  unto  its  mark;  so  on  we  sped 

Into  the  second  realm.  There  1  beheld 

The  dame,  so  joyous,  enter,  that  the  orb 

Grew  brighter  at  her  smiles;  and,  if  the  star 

Were  mov’d  to  gladness,  what  then  was  my  cheer. 

Whom  nature  hath  made  apt  for  every  change! 

As  in  a  quiet  and  clear  lake  the  fish. 

If  aught  approach  them  from  without,  do  draw 
Towards  it,  deeming  it  their  food;  so  drew 
Full  more  than  thousand  splendours  towards  us;  100 
And  in  eaeh  one  was  beard:  “Lo!  one  arriv’d 
To  multiply  our  loves!”  and  as  each  came. 

The  shadow,  streaming  forth  efiulgcnce  new. 

Witness’d  augmented  joy.  Here,  reader!  think, 

If  thou  didst  miss  the  sequel  of  my  tale, 

*  Thai  region.^  As  some  explain  it,tlieeast;accor(lingtoothcri, 
the  equinoctial  line.  Lombardi  thinks,  not  without  reason,  that 
it  is  meant  she  looked  uitwards. 
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To  know  the  rest  how  sorely  thou  wouldst  crave; 

And  thou  shall  see  what  vehetnenf  desire 
Possess'd  me,  soon  as  these  had  met  my  view, 

To  know  their  state.  “  O  horn  in  happy  hour! 

Thou,  to  whom  grace  vouchsafes,  or  ere  thy  close  110 
Of  fleshly  warfare,  to  behold  the  thrones 
Of  that  eternal  triumph ;  know,  to  us 
The  light  communicated,  which  through  heaven 
Expatiates  without  hound.  Therefore,  if  aught 
Thou  of  our  beams  wouldst  borrow  for  thine  aid, 

Spare  not;  and,  of  our  ladiance.  take  thy  fill.” 

Thus  of  those  piteous  spirits  one  bespakc  me; 

And  Beatrice  next:  “  Say  on;  and  trust 
As  unto  gods.” — “  How  in  the  light  supreme 
Thou  harbour’st,  and  from  thence  the  virtue  bring’st. 
That,  sparkling  in  thine  eyes,  denotes  thy  joy,  120 
I  mark:  but,  who  thou  art,  am  still  to  seek; 

Or  wherefore,  worthy  spirit!  for  thy  lot 
This  sphere*  assign’d,  that  oft  from  mortal  ken 
Is  veil’d  by  other’s  beams.”  I  said;  and  turn’d 
Toward  the  lustre,  that  with  greeting  kind 
Erewhile  had  hail’d  me.  Forthwith,  brighter  far 
Than  erst,  it  wax’d:  and,  as  himself  the  sun 
Hides  through  excess  of  light,  when  his  waimgazef 
Hath  on  the  mantle  of  tl'.ick  vapours  prey’d; 

Within  its  proper  ray  the  saintly  shape  130 

Was,  through  increase  of  gladness,  thus  conceal’d; 

And,  shrouded  so  in  splendour,  answer’d  me, 

E’en  as  the  tenor  of  my  song  declares. 

»  This  sphere.']  The  planet  Mercury,  which,  being  nearest  to 
the  sun,  is  oflenest  hidden  by  that  luminary. 

W hen  his  warm  paze.]  When  the  sun  has  dried  up  theva'-' 
pours,  that  shaded  his  brightness. 
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The  spirit,  who  had  offered  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  Dante, 
declares  himself  lo  he  the  Emperor  Justinian;  aud  after  speak- 
ing  of  his  owm  actions,  recounts  the  victones,  before  him,  ob¬ 
tained  uuiier  the  Roman  Eagle.  He  then  informs  our  Poet 
that  the  soul  of  Romeo  the  pilgrim  is  in  the  same  star. 

“  After  that  Constantine  the  eagle  turn’d* 

Against  the  motions  of  the  heav’n,  that  roll’d 
Consenting  with  its  course,  when  he  of  yore, 

Lavinia’s  spouse,  was  leader  of  the  flight; 

A  hundred  years  rivice  told  and  more,j  his  scat 
At  Europe’s  extreme  point,! 

•  After  that  Constantinet/ie  eagle  turn’d.']  Constantine, in  trahs- 
ferring  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  carried  ihe 
eagle,  the  Imperial  ensign,  from  th»"  wcst  to  the  east,  ^neas, 
on  the  contrary,  had,  with  better  augury,  moved  along  with  the 
Sun’s  course,  when  he  ))asse(!  from  I’roy  to  Italy. 

t  A  hundred  years  txvice  told  and  xnore.]  1‘he  Emperor  Con¬ 
stantine  entered  Byzantium  in  324;  and  Justinmn  began  his 
reign  in  527. 

t  At  Europe^s  extreme point.]  Constantinople  beingsiiuatcdat 
the  Ext.  erne  of  Europe,  and  on  the  borders  of  Asia,  near  those 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iroy,  from  whence  the  first 
founders  of  Rome  had  emigrated. 
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Held,  near  the  mountains,  whence  he  issued  first; 

There  under  shadow  of  bis  sacred  plumes 
Swaying  the  world,  till  through  successive  hands 
To  mine  be  came  devolv’d.  C®sar  I  was;  10 

And  am  Justinian;  destin’d  by  the  will 
Of  that  prime  love,  whose  influence  I  feel. 

From  vain  excess  te  clear  th’  incumber’d  laws.* 

Or  ere  that  work  engag’d  me,  I  did  hold 
In  Christ  one  nature  only;!  with  such  faith 
Contented.  But  the  blessed  Agapete,! 

Who  was  chief  shepherd,  be  with  warning  voice 
To  the  true  faith  recall’d  me.  I  believ’d 
His  words:  and  what  he  taught,  now  plainly  see, 

As  thou  in  every  contradiction  seest  20 

The  true  and  false  oppos’d.  Soon  as  my  feet 
Were  to  the  church  reclaim’d,  to  my  great  task. 

By  inspiration  of  God’s  grace  impell’d, 

1  gave  me  wholly;  and  consign’d  mine  arms 
To  Belisarius,  with  whom  heav’n’s  right  hand 
Was  link’d  in  suen  conjointment,  ’t  was  a  sign 
That  I  should  rest.  To  thy  first  question  thus 
I  shape  mine  answer,  which  were  ended  here, 

But  that  its  tendency  doth  prompt  perforce 

To  some  addition;  that  thou  well  mayst  mark,  30 

What  reason  on  each  side  they  have  to  plead, 

By  whom  that  holiest  banner  is  withstood, 

•  To  clear  the'  incumber'd  laws."]  The  code  of  laws  was  abridg¬ 
ed  and  reformed  by  Justinian. 

i*  Christ  one  nature  only.2  Justinian  is  said  to  have  been  a  fol 
lower  of  the  heretical  opinions  held  by  Eutyches,  “who 'aught 
that  in  hrist  there  was  but  one  nature,  viz.  that  of  the  incar¬ 
nate  word.”  Maclaine's  Mosheim,  tom.  ii.  cent.  v.  p.  ii.  cap.  v.  ^  13. 

t  A^ajiele.']  “  Agapetus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  whose  Scheda  Regia, 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Justinian,  procured  him  a  place  among 
the  wisest  and  most  judicious  writers  of  this  centuiT-  Ibid,  cent, 
vi.  p.  ii,  cap ,  ii.  §  8. 
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Both  who  pretend  its  power*  and  who  oppose.f 
“  Beginning  from  that  hour,  when  Pallas  died^ 

To  give  it  rule,  behold  the  valorous  deeds 
Have  made  it  worthy  reverence.  Not  unknown 
To  thee,  how  for  three  hundred  years  aud  more 
It  dwelt  in  Alba,  up  to  those  fell  lists 
Where,  for  its  sake,  were  met  the  rival  three  :§ 

Nor  aught  unknown  to  thee,  which  it  achiev’d  40 
Down||  from  the  Sabines’  wrong  to  Lucrece’  wo; 

With  its  sev’n  kings,  conqu’ring  the  nations  round; 

Nor  all  it  wrought,  by  Roman  worthies  borne 
’Gainst  Brennus  and  tb’  Epirot  prince,ll  and  hosts 
Of  single  chiefs,  or  states  in  league  combin’d 
Of  social  warfare:  hence,  Torquatus  stern. 

And  Quintius**  nam’d  of  bis  neglected  locks, 

The  Decii,  and  the  Fabii  hence  acquir’d 
Their  fame,  which  I  with  duteous  zeal  embalm. 

By  it  the  pride  of  Arab  hordesff  was  quell’d,  50 

When  they,  led  on  by  Hannibal,  o’erpass’d 
The  Alpine  rocks,  whence  glide  thy  currents,  Pol 

Who  pretend  its  povier.']  The  Ghibellines. 

And  who  oppose.  "I  The  Guelphs. 

X  Pollas  died.^  See  Virgil,  .®n.  lib.  x, 
f  The  rival  three.']  The  Horatii  and  Cmiatii 
D  Down*]  From  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  to  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  Lucretia. 

If  TVie’  Epirot  prince  ]  King  Pyrrhus. 

**  Quintius.]  Quintus  Cincinnatus. 

*tt  Arab  hordes  ]  The  Arabians  seem  to  be  put  for  tlie  bar¬ 
barians  in  general.  Lombardi’s  comment  is,  that  as  the  Arabs 
are  an  Asiatic  people,  and  it  is  not  recorded  that  Hannibal  had 
any  other  troops  except  his  own  countrymen  the  Carthagcnians, 
who  were  Africans,  we  must  understand  that  Dante  denomi¬ 
nates  that  people,  Arabs, on  account  of  their  origin.  “  Ab  Ifrico 
Arabiae  felicis  rege,  qui  omnium  primus  hanc  terram  (Africam^ 
incoluissefertur,”  &c.  Leo  Africanns*  African  Descriptio^Wh,  I. 
cap.  i» 
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Beneath  its  guidance,  in  their  prime  of  days 
Scipio  and  Pompey  triumph’d;  and  that  hill,* 

Under  whose  summitf  thon  didst  see  the  light, 

Rued  its  stern  bearing.  After,  near  the  hour,J 
When  heav’n  was  minded  that  o’er  all  the  world 
His  own  deep  calm  should  brood,  to  Cmsar’s  hand 
Did  Rome  consign  it;  and  what  then  it  wrought|| 

From  Var  unto  the  Rhine,  saw  here’s  flood,  69 

Saw  Loire  and  Seine,  and  every  vale,  that  fills 
The  torrent  Rhone.  What  after  that  it  wrought, 
"When  from  Ravenna  it  came  forth,  and  leap’d 
The  Rubicon,  was  of  so  bold  a  flight, 

That  longue  nor  pen  may  follow  it  Tow’rds  Spain 
It  wheel’d  its  bands,  then  tow’rd  Dyrrachium  smote. 
And  on  Pharsalia,  with  so  fierce  a  plunge. 

E’en  the  warm  Nile  was  conscious  to  the  pang; 

Its  native  shores  Antandros,  and  the  streams 
Of  Simois  revisited,  and  there  70 

Where  Hector  lies;  then  ill  for  Ptolemy 
His  pennons  shook  again;  lightening  thence  fell 
On  Juba;  and  the  uexf,  upon  your  west, 

At  sound  of  the  Pompeian  trump,  return’d. 

“  What  following,  and  in  its  next  bearer’s  gripe, || 

It  wrought,  is  now  by  Cassius  and  Brutus 
Bark’d  ofH  in  hell;  and  by  Perugia’s  sons, 

*  That  hill.']  The  city  of  Fesulae,  which  was  sacked  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  after  the  deteat  ot  Catiline. 

+  V ruler  -whore  summit.]  “  At  the  foot  of  which  is  situated  Flo¬ 
rence,  thy  oirih-i>lace.” 

t  Ifear  the  hour.]  Near  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  binh. 

II  H^hat  then  it  wrought.]  In  the  following  fifteen  lines  the  Poet 
has  compristd  the  e.xpluits  of  .lulius  Caesar,  for  which,  and  for  the 
allusions  in  the  greater  part  of  this  speech  of  .1  ustinian's,  I  must 
refer  ru)  reader  to  the  history  of  Home. 

II  In  Its  next  bearer’’ s  gripe.]  With  Augustus  Cajsar. 

^  Bark'd  oj'.]  toIUvI)'  V'na.n'ru 

Sophocles.  Electro,  200. 
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And  Modena’s,  was  mourn’d.  Hence  weepeth  still 
Sad  Cleopatra,  who,  pursued  by  it, 

Took  from  the  adder  black  and  sudden  death,  SO 
With  him  it  ran  e’en  to  the  Red  Sea  coast; 

With  him  compos’d  the  world  to  such  a  peace. 

That  of  his  temple  Janus  barr’d  the  door. 

“  But  all  the  mighty  standard  yet  had  wrought. 

And  was  appointed  to  perform  thereafter, 

Throughout  the  mortal  kingdom  which  it  sway’d, 

Falls  in  appearance  dwindled  and  obscur’d. 

If  one  with  steady  eye  and  perfect  thought 
On  the  third  Cmsar*  look;  for  to  his  hands. 

The  living  Justice,  in  whose  breath  1  move,  90 

Committed  glory,  e’en  into  his  hands. 

To  execute  the  vengeance  of  its  wrath. 

“  Hear  now,  and  wonder  at,  what  next  I  tell. 

After  with  Titus  it  was  sent  to  wreak 
Vengeance  for  vengeancef  of  the  ancient  sin. 

And,  when  the  Lombard  tooth,  with  fang  impure, 

Did  gore  the  bosom  of  the  holy  church. 

Under  its  wings,  victorious,  CharlemagncJ 

Sped  to  her  rescue.  Judge  then  for  thyself 

Of  those,  whom  I  erewhile  accus’d  to  thee,  100 

•  The  third  Ccesar.']  The  eagle  in  the  hand  of  Tiberius,  the 
third  of  the  Caesars,  outdid  all  its  achievements,  both  past  and 
future,  by  becoming  the  instrument  of  that  mighty  and  myste¬ 
rious  act  of  satisfaction  made  to  the  divine  justice  in  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  our  Lord.  This  is  Lombardi's  explanation;  and  he  de¬ 
serves  much  credit  for  being  right,  where  all  the  other  commen¬ 
tators,  as  far  as  1  know,  are  wrong.  See  note  to  Purg.  canto 
xxxii.  50. 

t  Veniteancefor  vengeance.']  This  will  be  afterwards  explained 
by  the  Poet  himself.  See  next  Canto,  v.  47,  and  note. 

f  Charlemagne.]  Dante  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  reign  of 
Justinian  was  long  prior  to  that  of  Charlemagne;  but  the  spirit 
of  the  former  emperor  is  represented,  both  in  this  instance  and 
in  what  follows,  as  conscious  of  the  events  that  had  taken  place 
after  his  own  time. 

VoL.  XLVl. 
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\\'hat  they  are,  and  how  grievons their  offending, 

Who  are  the  cause  of  all  your  ills.  The  one 
Against  the  universal  ensign  rears 
The  yellow  lilies;*  and  with  partial  aim, 

That,  to  himself,  the  other  arrogates: 

So  that  U  is  hard  to  see  which  more  offends. 

Be  yours,  ye  Gliibeilines,t  to  veil  your  arts 

*  The  i/elloxv  lilies.  The  French  ensij^. 

f  Te  Ghibcllines.']  “Authors  ditfer  much  as  to  the  beginning 
of  these  factions,  and  the  origin  of  the  names  by  winch  they 
were  distinguished.  Some  say  that  they  began  in  Italy  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  in  his  well-known  dis¬ 
putes,  with  Pope  Alexander  III.  about  the  year  ll'  O.  Others 
make  them  m(»re  ancient,  dating  them  from  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV,  who  died  in  1125.  But  the  most  common 
opinion  is,  that  Uiey  arose  in  the  contests  between  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  and  Poi)e  Gregory  IX.  and  that  tliis  Emperor 
wishing  to  ascertain  w  ho  w  ere  his  owm  adherents,  and  wiio  those 
of  the  Pope,  causv'ri  tlie  former  to  be  marked  by  the  appellation 
ofGhibelliues,  and  the  latter  by  that  of  Guelphs.  It  is  more 
probable  h(-wever,  that  the  factions  were  at  this  time  either  re¬ 
newed,  or  dirfus^d  more  widely,  and  that  their  origin  was  of  an 
earlier  date,  siuce  it  is  certain  that  G.  Villani,  b.  v.  c.  37,  Ricor- 
dano  Malyspina,  c.  civ.  and  Pietro  Buoninsegni,  b.  L  of  their  his¬ 
tones  of  Florence,  are  agreed,  that  even  from  1215,  that  is  long 
belore  Frederic  had  succeeded  to  the  Empire,  and  Gregory  to 
the  Pontificate,  by  the  death  of  Buo/»d(  Imone  Buondclmonti,  one 
of  the  chief  gentlemen  in  Florence,  (See  Par.  canto  xvi.  v.  139.) 
the  factious  of  the  Guelfi  and  Ghibellini  w  ere  introduced  into  that 
city.”  A.  G.  Arlegiani,  Annotations  on  the  Quadriregio,  p.  180. 

The  same  variety  of  opinion  prevails  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  names.  Some  deduce  lliem  from  two  brothers,  w  ho  were  Ger¬ 
mans.  the  one  called  Guelph,  and  the  other  Gibel,w'ho  beingthe 
partizaus  of  two  powerful  families  in  Pistoia.tlie  Panciutichiand 
the  Canceliieri,  then  at  enmity  with  each  other,  were  the  first  oc¬ 
casion  of  these  lilies  haling  been  given  to  the  discordant  fac¬ 
tious.  Others,  with  more  proliabllity,  derive  them  from  Guelph 
or  Guelphone,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Gibeilo,  a  castle  w’here  hig 
antagonist,  the  Emperor  Conrad  the  Tliird,  wasbrnaijin  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  bat  le  between  Guelph  and  Henrj'  the  son  of  C  on- 
rad,  which  was  fought  (according  to  ;vlini,  in  his  Defence  ofFlo* 
rcnce,  p.  48)  A.  D.  Ii38.  Others  assign  to  them  an  origin  yet 
more  ancient;  asserting,  that  at  the  election  of  Frederic  I.  to  tlie 
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Beneath  another  standard:  ill  is  this 
Follow’d  of  him,  who  severs  it  and  justice: 

And  let  not  with  his  Gueipbs  the  uew-crowii’d  Charles* 

Assail  it;  but  those  talons  hold  in  dread,  110 

Which  from  a  lion  of  more  lofty  port 

Have  rent  the  casing.  Many  a  time  ere  now 

The  sons  have  for  the  sire’s  transgression  wail’d;  * 

Nor  let  him  trust  the  fond  belief,  that  heav’n 

Will  truck  its  armour  for  his  lillied  shield. 

“  This  little  star  is  furnish’d  with  good  spirits, 

Whose  mortal  lives  were  busied  to  that  end. 

That  honour  and  renown  might  wait  on  them: 

And,  when  desiresf  thus  err  in  their  intention, 

True  love  must  needs  ascend  with  slacker  beam.  120 

But  it  is  part  of  our  delight,  to  measure 

Our  wages  with  the  merit;  and  admire 

The  close  proportion.  Hence  doth  heav’niy  justice 

Temper  so  evenly  affection  in  us. 

It  ne’er  can  warp  to  any  wrongfulness. 

Of  diverse  voices  is  sweet  music  made: 

So  in  our  life  the  different  degrees 
Render  sweet  harmony  among  these  wheels. 

“  Within  the  pearl,  that  now  encloseth  us. 

Empire,  the  Electors  concurred  in  choosing  him,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  inveterate  discords  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
bel  lines,  that  prince  being  descended  by  the  paternal  line  from 
the  Ghibellines,  and  by  the  maternal  from  the  G  uelphs. 

*  Charles.^  The  commentators  explain  this  to  mean  Charles 
II.  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Is  it  not  more  likely  to  allude  to 
Charles  ofVallois,  son  of  Philip  III,  ofFmnce,  who  was  sent  for 
about  this  time,  into  Italy  b)'  Pope  Boniface,  with  the  prouiiseof 
being  made  emperor?  See  G.  Villani,  lib.  viii.  cap.  42. 

"t  IVhen  vVhen  honour  and  fame  are  the  chief  mo¬ 

tives  to  aciion,  that  love,  which  has  heaven  for  its  object,  must 
necessarily  become  less  fervent. 
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Shines  Romeo’s  light,*  whose  goodly  deed  and  fair  130 
Met  ill  acceptance.  But  the  Provcngals. 

That  were  his  foes,  have  little  cause  for  mirth. 

Ill  shapes  that  man  his  course,  who  makes  his  wrong 
01  other’s  worth.  Four  daughters!  were  there  born 
To  Raymond  Berenger;*  and  every  one 
Became  a  queen:  and  this  for  him  did  Romeo, 

Though  of  mean  state  and  from  a  foreign  land. 

Yet  envious  tongues  incited  him  to  ask 

*  /?omcoV  light^  The  story  of  Romeo  is  involved  in  some  un¬ 
certainty.  The  name  of  Romeo  signified,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  note  Pui'g.  canto  xxxiii*  v.  78, one  who  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome-  The  Fr  nch  writers  assert  the  con  linuancc  of  Mg 
ministenal  office  even  after  the  decease  of  his  sovereign,  Ray¬ 
mond  Berenger,  Count  ot  Provence:  and  they  n  st  this  assertion 
chiefly  on  the  fact  of  a  certain  Romieu  de  Villeneuve,  who  was 
the  contemporary  of  that  prince,  having  left  large  possessions 
behind  him,  as  appears  by  his  will  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  bishoprick  of  Veiice.  That  they  are  right  as  to  the  name 
at  bast,  would  appear  from  the  following  marginal  note  on  the 
>Ioiite  CassinoMS  Romeode  Villanovadistrictusciviiatis  Ven- 
tiaede  Provincia  olim  administmtorls  RaymunJi  Bclingeij  Comi- 
tis  de  Provincia— ivit  peregrinando  contemplatioue  ad  Deum* 
Yet  it  is  improbable,  on  tlie  other  h^nid.  that  the  Italians,  who 
lived  so  near  the  time,  should  be  misinformed  in  an  occurrence 
of  such  notorii  ty.  According  to  them,  after  he  had  long  been  a 
faithful  stewai'd  to  Raymond,  when  an  account  was  required 
Rom  him  of  the  revenues  which  he  had  carefully  liusbanded, 
and  his  master  as  lavishly  disbursed,  “  he  demanded  the  little 
mule,  the  staff  and  the  scrip,  with  which  he  had  first  entered 
into  the  count’s  senice,  a  stranger  pilgrim  from  the  shrint  of  St. 
James,  in  Galicia,  anti  par»ed  as  he  came;  nor  m  bs  it  ever  known 
whence  he  was,  or  whither  he  went.”  G.  VUlani^  lib-  vi.  c.  92, 
Four  aughters^']  Of  the  four  daughters  of  Raymond  Beren¬ 
ger,  Margaret,  the  eldest,  was  married  to  Louis  IX.  of  France; 
Eleanor,  the  next,  to  Hem7  111.  of  England;  -  ancha.  the  third, 
to  Richard,  Henry's  brother,  anti  King  of  the  Romans;  anil  the 
youngest,  Beatrice,  to  Charles  I.  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and 
brother  to  Louis. 

$  Raymond  Bei'enger."]  This  prince,  the  last  of  the  house  of 
Bavce!oiia,\\ho  was  Count  of  Provence,  died  in  1245.  He  is  in  the 
list  of  Provensal  poets.  See  Millot.  Hist.  Litt.  des  Troubadouvsy 
tom.  ii.  p- 112. 
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A  reckoning  of  that  just  one,  who  return’d 
Twelve  fold  to  him  for  ten.  Aged  and  poor  140 

He  parted  thence:  and  if  the  world  did  know 
The  heart  he  had,  begging  his  life  by  morsels, 

’T  would  deem  the  praise,  it  yields  him,  scantly  dealt.” 


CANTO  VII. 


ARGUME.VT. 

In  consequence  of  wbat  bad  been  said  by  Justinian,  wbo  tog;etbec 
with  tbe  other  spirits  bave  now  disappeared,  some  doubts  arise 
in  tbe  mind  of  Dante  respecting  the  human  redemption.  These 
difficulties  are  fully  explained  by  Beatrice. 


“  Hosanna  Sancta  Deus  Sabaoth 
Supei'illustrans  claritate  tua 
Felices  ignes  horum  maj^hoth!”* 

Thus  chanting  satv  I  turn  that  substance  bright,! 

With  fourfold  lustre  to  its  orb  again, 

Reyolving;  and  the  rest,  unto  their  dance, 

With  it,  mov’d  also;  and,  like  swiftest  sparks, 

In  sudden  distance  from  my  sight  were  veil’d. 

Me  doubt  possess’d:  and  “  Speak,”  it  whisper’d  me, 
“  Speak,  speak  unto  thy  lady;  that  she  quench  11 
Tby  thirst  with  drops  of  sweetness.”  Yet  blank  awe. 
Which  lords  it  o’er  me,  even  at  the  sound 
Of  Beatrice’s  name,  did  bow  me  down 
As  one  in  slumber  held.  Not  long  that  mood 
Beatrice  sutfer’d;  she,  with  such  a  smile, 

*  Malafioth  ]  A  Hebrew  word,  signifying  “  kingdoms.” 

ISTAof  substance  brlg/it-]  Justinian. 
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As  miglit  have  made  one  blest  amid  (he  flames, 
Beaming  upon  me,  thus  her  words  began: 

“  Thou  in  thy  thought  art  pond’ring  (as  I  deem. 

And  what  1  deem  is  truth)  bow  just  revenge 

Could  be  with  justice  punish’d;  from  which  doubt  20 

I  soon  will  free  theCj  so  thou  mark  mj  words; 

For  they  of  weighty  matter  shall  possess  thee. 

“  Enduring  not  the  bridle  on  bis  will, 

That  man,  who  was  unborn,*  himself  condemn’d; 

And,  in  himself,  all,  who  since  him  have  liv’d. 

His  oflspring:  whence,  below,  the  human  kind 
Lay  sick  in  grievous  error  many  an  age; 

Until  it  pleas’d  the  Word  of  God  to  come 
Amongst  them  down,  to  his  own  person  joining 
The  nature  from  its  Maker  far  estrang’d,  30 

By  the  mere  act  of  his  eternal  love. 

Contemplate  here  the  wonder  I  unfold. 

The  nature  with  its  maker  thus  conjoin’d. 

Created  first  was  blameless,  pure  and  good; 

But,  through  itself  alone,  was  driven  forth 
From  Paradise,  because  it  had  Eschew’d 
The  way  of  truth  and  life,  to  evil  turn’d. 

Ne’er  then  was  penalty  so  just  as  that 

Inflicted  by  the  cross,  if  thou  regard 

The  nature  in  assumption  doom’d;  ne’er  wrong  40 

So  great,  in  reference  to  him,  who  took 

Such  nature  on  him,  and  endur’d  the  doom. 

So  difierent  effects!  flow’d  from  one  act: 

For  by  one  death  God  and  the  Jews  were  pleas’d; 

And  heav’n  was  open’d,  though  the  earth  did  quake. 

*  That  man-,  ivho  ivas  unhorn.']  Adam, 
i*  Different  effects^  The  death  of  Christ  was  pleasing  to  God, 
inasmuch  as  it  satisfied  the  divine  justice;  and  to  the  Jews,  be¬ 
cause  it  gratified  their  malignity:  and  while  lieaven  opened  for 
joy  at  the  ransom  of  man,  the  earth  trembled  through  compassion 
for  its  Maker. 
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Count  it  not  bacd  henceforth,  when  thou  dost  hear 
That  a  just  vengeance*  was,  by  righteous  court. 

Justly  reveng’d.  But  yet  I  see  thy  mind. 

By  thought  on  thought  arising,  sore  perplex’d; 

And,  with  bow  vehement  desire,  it  asks  60 

Solution  of  the  maze.  What  I  have  heard. 

Is  plain,  thou  say’st:  but  wherefore  God  this  way 
For  our  redemption  chose,  eludes  my  search. 

“  Brother!  no  eye  of  man  not  perfected, 

Nor  fully  ripen’d  in  the  flame  of  love. 

May  fathom  this  decree.  It  is  a  mark, 

In  sooth,  much  aim’d  at,  and  but  little  kenn’d; 

And  I  will  therefore  show  thee  why  such  way 

Was  worthiest.  The  celestial  love,  that  spurns 

All  envying  in  its  bounty,  in  itself  60 

With  such  effulgence  blazeth,  as  sends  forth 

All  beauteous  things  eternal.  What  distilsf 

Immediate  thence,  no  end  of  being  knows; 

Bearing  its  seal  immutably  impress’d. 

Whatever  thence  immediate  falls,  is  free, 

Free  wholly,  uncontrollable  by  power 
Of  each  thing  new;  by  such  conformity 
iMore  grateful  to  its  author,  whose  bright  beams. 

Though  all  partake  their  shining,  yet  in  those 

Are  liveliest,  which  resemble  him  the  most.  70 

These  tokens  of  pre-eminencej  on  man 

•  A  Just  vengeance.^  i'he  punishment  of  Christ  by  the  Jews, 
although  just  as  far  as  regarded  the  human  nature  assumed  by 
him,  and  so  a  righteous  vengeance  of  sin,  yet  being  unjust  as  it 
regai-ded  the  divine  nature,  was  itself  justly  reveng«l  on  the 
Jews  by  the  destruction  ot  Jerusalem. 

+  tvtuit  distils.'^  “  That,  which  proceeds  immediately  from  God, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  secondary  causes,  is  immortal.” 

t  These  tokens  of  pre-eminence.']  The  before-mentioned  gifts  of 
immetliate  creation  by  God,  independence  on  secondary  causes, 
and  consequent  similitude  and  agreeableness  to  the  divine  Being, 
all  at  first  conferred  on  man. 
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Largely  bestow’d,  if  any  of  them  fail, 

He  needs  must  forfeit  his  nobility, 

No  longer  stainless.  Sin  alone  is  that, 

Whieh  doth  disfranchise  him,  and  make  unlike 
To  the  chief  good;  for  that  its  light  in  him 
Is  darken’d.  And  to  dignity  thus  lost 
Is  no  return;  unless,  where  guilt  makes  void. 

He  for  ill  pleasure  pay  with  equal  paiu. 

Your  nature,  which  entirely  in  its  seed  80 

Transgress’d,  from  these  distinctions  fell,  no  less 
Than  from  its  state  in  Paradise;  nor  means 
Found  of  recovery  (search  all  methods  out 
As  strictly  as  thou  may)  save  one  of  these. 

The  only  fords  were  left  through  which  to  wade: 

Either,  that  God  had  of  his  courtesy 
Releas’d  him  merely;  or  else,  man  himself 
For  his  own  folly  by  himself  aton’d. 

“  Fix  now  thine  eye,  intently  as  thou  canst. 

On  th’  everlasting  counsel;  and  explore,  90 

Instructed  by  my  words,  the  dread  abyss. 

“  Man  in  himself  had  ever  lack’d  the  means 
Of  satisfaction,  for  he  could  not  stoop 
Obeying,  in  humility  so  low. 

As  high,  he,  disobeymg,  thought  to  soar: 

And,  for  this  reason,  he  had  vainly  tried. 

Out  of  his  owq^sufficiency,  to  pay 

The  rigid  satisfaction.  Then  behov’d 

That  God  should  by  his  own  ways  lead  him  back 

Unto  the  life,  from  whence  he  fell,  restor’d;  100 

By  both  his  ways,  1  mean,  or  one  alone.* 

But  since  the  deed  is  ever  priz’d  the  more. 

The  more  the  doer’s  good  intent  appears; 

*  Btj  both  his  wai/s,  I  mean,  or  one  atone.]  Either  by  mercy  ami 
justice  united,  or  by  mercy  alone. 
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Goodness  celestial,  whose  broad  signature 
Is  on  the  universe,  of  all  its  ways 
To  raise  ye  up,  was  fain  to  leave  out  none. 

Nor  aught  so  vast  or  so  magnificent. 

Either  for  him  who  gave  or  who  receiv’d. 

Between  the  last  night  and  the  primal  day, 

Was  or  can  be.  For  God  more  bounty  show’d,  110 
Giving  himself  to  make  man  capable 
Of  his  return  to  life,  than  had  the  terms 
Been  mere  and  unconditional  release. 

And  for  bis  justice,  every  method  else 
Were  all  too  scant,  had  not  the  Son  of  God 
Humbled  himself  to  put  on  mortal  flesh. 

“  Now,  to  content  thee  fully,  1  revert; 

And  further  in  some  part*  unfold  my  speech. 

That  thou  mayst  see  it  clearly  as  myself. 

“I  see,  thou  sayst,  the  air,  the  fire  I  see,  120 

The  earth  and  water,  and  all  things  of  them 
Compounded,  to  corruption  turn,  and  soon 
Dissolve.  Yet  these  were  also  things  create. 

Because,  lif  what  were  told  me,  had  been  true, 

They  from  corruption  bad  been  therefore  free. 

“  The  angels,  0  my  brother,  and  this  clime 
Wherein  thou  art,  impassible  and  pure, 

I  call  created,  even  as  they  are 
In  their  whole  being.  But  the  elements, 

*  In  some /'■art.']  She  reverts  to  that  part  of  her  discourse  where 
she  had  said  tliat  what  proceeds  immediately  from  God  “no  end 
of  being  knows.”  She  then  proceeds  to  tell  him  that  the  ele¬ 
ments.  which,  though  he  knew  them  to  be  created,  he  yet  saw 
dissolved,  receivtal  their  form  not  immediately  from  God,  hut 
from  a  virtue  or  power  created  by  God;  that  the  soul  of  brutes 
and  plants  is  in  like  manner  drawn  forth  by  the  stars  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  those  elements  meetly  tempered,  “  di  complession 
potenziata;”  but  that  theongels  and  the  heavens  may  be  said  to 
he  created  in  that  very  manner  in  which  they  e.\ist,  without  any 
intervention  of  agency. 
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Which  thou  hast  nam’d,  and  what  of  them  is  made, 
Are  by  created  virtue  inform’d:  create,  131 

Their  substance;  and  create,  th’  informing  virtue 
In  these  bright  staVs,  that  round  them  circling  move. 
The  soul  of  every  brute  and  of  each  plant, 

The  ray  and  motion  of  the  saered  lights, 

Draw  from  complexion  with  meet  power  endued. 

But  this  our  life  th’  eternal  good  inspires 
Immediate,  and  enamours  of  itself; 

So  that  our  wishes  rest  for  ever  here.‘ 

“  And  hence  thou  mayst  by  inference  conclude  140 
Our  resurrection  certain,*  if  thy  mind 
Consider  how  the  human  flesh  was  fram’d, 

When  both  our  parents  at  the  first  were  made.” 

*  Our  resurrection  certain.'}  It  is,  perhaps,  here  intended  that 
the  whole  of  God’s  dispensation  should  be  taken  into  the  ac¬ 
count.  The  conclusion  may  be  that  as  before  sin  man  was  im¬ 
mortal,  and  even  in  flesh  proceeded  immedia.ely  from  God,  so 
being  restored  to  ihe  favour  of  heaven  by  the  expiation  made  for 
sin,  lie  necessarily  recovers  his  claim  to  immortality  even  in  the 
body. 

There  is  much  in  this  poem  to  justify  the  encomium  which  the 
learned  Salvini  has  passed  on  it,  when,  in  an  epistle  to  Redi.  imi¬ 
tating  what  Horace  had  said  of  Homer,  that  the  duties  of  life 
might  be  better  learnt  from  the  Grecian  baid,  than  from  the 
teachers  of  the  porch  or  the  academy,  he  says— 

And  dost  thou  ask,  what  themes  my  mind  engage? 

The  lonely  hours  I  give  to  Dante’s  page; 

And  meet  more  sacrid  learning  in  his  lines, 

Than  I  had  gain’d  from  all  the  school  divines. 
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The  Poet  ascends  ^ith  Beatrice  to  the  third  heaven,  wliich  is  the 
planet  Venus;  and  here  finds  the  soul  of  Charles  Martel,  king 
of  Hungary,  who  had  been  Dante’s  friend  on  earth,  and  who 
now,  after  speaking  of  the  realms  to  which  he  was  heir,  unfolds 
the  cause  why  children  differ  in  disposition  from  their  parents. 

The  world*  was,  in  its  day  of  peril  dark, 

Wont  to  believe  the  dotage  of  fond  love, 

From  the  fair  Cyprian  deity,  who  rolls 
In  her  third  epicycle,!  shed  on  men 
By  stream  of  potent  radiance:  therefore  they 
Of  elder  time,  in  their  old  error  blind, 

*  The  •world.']  The  Poet,  on  his  arrival  at  the  third  heaven, 
tells  us  that  the  world,  in  its  days  of  heathen  darkness,  believed 
the  influence  of  sensual  love  to  proceed  from  this  star,  to  which, 
under  the  name  of  Venus,  they  paid  divine  honours;  as  they  wor* 
shipped  the  supposed  mother  and  son  of  Venus,  under  the  names 
of  Dioneand  Cupid. 

t  Epicycle*]  the  sphere 

With  centric  and  eccentric  scrible<l  o'er, 

Cycle  and  Epicycle.  Milton,  P.  L.  b.  viii.  84. 

‘‘In  sul  dosso  di  questo  cerchio,”  &c.  Conviio  di  Dante.,  p.  48. 
“  Upon  the  back  of  this  circle,  in  the  heaven  of  Venus,  whereof 
we  are  now  treating,  is  a  little  sphere,  which  has  in  that  heaven 
a  revolution  of  its  own;  whose  circle  the  astronomers  term  epi¬ 
cycle.” 
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Not  her  alone  with  sacrifice  ador’d 

And  invocation,  but  tike  honours  paid 

To  Cupid  and  Dione,  deem’d  of  them 

Her  mother,  and  her  son,  him  whom  they  feign’d  10 

To  sit  in  Dido’s  bosom:*  and  from  her. 

Whom  I  have  sung  preluding,  borrow’d  they 
The  appellation  of  that  star,  which  views 
Now  obvious, t  and  now  averse,  the  sun. 

I  was  not  ware  that  I  was  wafted  up 
Into  its  orb;  but  the  new  loveliness. 

That  grac’d  my  lady,  gave  me  ample  proof 
That  we  had  enter’d  there.  And  as  in  flame 
A  sparkle  is  distinct,  or  voice  in  voice 

Discern’d,  when  one  its  even  tenor  keeps,  20 

The  other  comes  and  goes;  so  in  that  light 
I  other  luminaries  saw,  that  cours’d 
In  circling  motion,  rapid  more  or  less, 

As  theirj  eternal  vision  each  impels. 

Never  was  blast  from  vapour  charg’d  with  cold. 
Whether  invisible  to  eye  or  no,|| 

Descended  with  such  speed,  it  bad  not  seem’d 
To  linger  in  dull  tardiness,  compar’d 
To  those  celestial  lights,  that  tow’rds  us  came. 

Leaving  the  circuit  of  their  joyous  ring,  30 

Conducted  by  the  lofty  seraphim. 

And  after  them,  who  in  the  van  appear’d, 

*  To  sit  171  Dido's  bosom.']  Virpi,  tEn.  lib.  i.  718. 

t  Now  obvious.]  Beiiig:  at  one  part  of  the  year,  a  morning,  and 
at  another  an  evening  star.  So  Frezzi:— 

-  II  raggio  dilla  Stella 

Che'l  sol  vagheggia  or  ilrieto  or  davanti. 

1/  Qiiadrh'.  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 

t  Asfheh-  ]  As  each,  according  to  their  several  deserts,  partakes 
more  or  less  of  the  beatific  vision. 

II  U^iethe/'  i/ivisible  to  eye  or  no.]  He  calls  the  blast  invisible,  if 
unattended  by  gross  vapour;  otherwise,  visible. 
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Socb  an  Hosanna  sounded,  as  hath  left 
Desire,  ne’er  since  extinct  in  me,  to  hear 
Renew’d  the  strain.  Then,  parting  from  the  rest, 

One  near  us  drew,  and  sole  began:  “  We  all  • 

Are  ready  at  thy  pleasure,  well  dispos’d 
To  do  thee  getnle  service.  We  are  they. 

To  whom  thou  in  the  world  erewhile  didst  sing; 

‘  O  ye!  whose  intellectual  ministry*  40 

Moves  the  third  heaven:’  and  in  one  orb  we  roll, 

One  motion,  one  impulse,  with  those  who  rule 
Princedoms  in  heaven ;f  yet  are  of  love  so  full, 

That  to  please  thee ’t  will  be  as  sweet  to  rest.” 

After  mine  eyes  had  with  meek  reverence 
Sought  the  celestial  guide,  and  were  by  her 
Assur’d,  they  turn’d  again  unto  the  light, 

Who  had  so  largely  promis’d;  and  with  voice 
That  bare  the  lively  pressure  of  my  zeal, 

“  Tell  who  ye  are,”  1  cried.  Forthwith  it  grew  50 
In  size  and  splendour,  through  augmented  joy: 

And  thus  it  answer’d:  “A  short  date,  below, 

The  world  possess’d  me.  Had  the  time  been  more,j: 
Much  evil,  that  will  come,  had  never  chanc’d. 

*  ‘  0  t/eJ  -whose  intellectual  ministry.^ 

Voi  cli’  intendendo  il  terzo  ciel  movete. 

The  first  line  in  our  Poet’s  first  Canzone.  See  his  Convito,  p^dO. 

t  Princedoms  in  heavn.2  See  Canto  xxviii.  112,  where  the 
princedoms  are,  as  here,  made  co-oi'dinate  with  this  third  sphere. 
In  his  Convito,  p.  54,  he  has  ranked  them  differently,  making  the 
thrones  the  moving  intelligences  of  Venus. 

$  Had  the  time  been  more.]  The  spirit  now  speaking  is  Charles 
Martel,  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  and  son  of  Charles  II.  king 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  wliich  dominions,  dying  in  his  father’s 
lifetime,  he  did  not  succeed.  The  evil,  that  would  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  longer  life  of  Charles  Martel,  was  that  resistance 
which  his  brother  Robert,  king  of  Sicily,  w  ho  succeeded  him,  made 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  VII,  See  G.  Villani,  lib,  ix.  cap.  xxxviii. 
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My  gladness  hides  thee  from  me,  which  doth  shine 

Around,  and  shroud  me,  as  ao  animal 

In  its  own  silk  enswath’d.  Thou  lov’dst  me  well,* 

And  hadst  good  cause;  for  had  my  sojourning 
Been  longer  on  the  earth,  the  love  I  bare  thee 
Had  put  forth  more  than  blossoms.  The  left  bank,t 
That  Rhone,  when  he  hath  mix’d  with  Sorga,  laves,  61 
In  me  its  lord  expected,  and  that  horn 
Of  fair  Ausonia^J  with  its  boroughs  old, 

Bari,  and  Croton,  and  Gaeta  pil’d. 

From  where  the  Trento  disembogues  his  waves. 

With  Verde  mingled,  to  the  salt  sea-flood. 

Already  on  my  temples  beam’d  the  crown. 

Which  gave  me  sov’reignty  over  the  land|| 

By  Danube  wash’d,  when  as  he  strays  beyond 

The  limits  of  his  German  shores.  The  realm,  "10 

Where,  on  the  gulf  by  stormy  Gurus  lash’d, 

Betwixt  Pelorus  and  Fachyoian  heights. 

The  beautiful  TrinacrialT  lies  in  gloom. 


*  Thou  Icrv'dst  me  loell.']  Charles  Martel  might  have  been  known 
to  our  Poet  at  Florence-,  whither  he  came  to  meet  his  lather  in 
1295,  the  year  ot  his  death.  Tlie  retinue  and  the  habiliments  of 
the  young  monarch  are  minutely  described  by  G.  Villani,  who 
adds,  that  “he  remained  more  than  twenty  days  in  Florence, 
waiting  for  his  father  King  Charles  and  his  brothers;  during  which 
time  great  honour  was  done  him  by  the  Florentines,  and  he  show¬ 
ed  no  less  love  towards  them,  and  he  was  much  in  favour  with 
all.”  Lib.  viii  cap.  xiii.  His  brother  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  was 
the  friend  of  Petrarch. 

+  The  left  hank.']  Provence. 

I  - That  horn 

Of  Jair  Ausonia.']  The  kingdom  of  Naples. 

II  The  land."]  Hungary. 

^  The  beautiful  Trinarria.J  Sicily;  so  called  from  its  three  pro¬ 
montories,  of  which  Pacbynus  and  Pelorus,  here  mentioned,  are 
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(Not  through  Typhoeus,*  but  the  vap’ry  cloud 
Bituminous  upsteam’d,)  that  too  did  look 
To  have  its  sceptre  wielded  by  a  race 
Of  monarchs,  sprung  through  me  from  Charles  and  Ro- 
dolph;t 

Had  not  ill-lording, J  which  doth  spirit  up 

The  people  ever,  in  Palermo  rais’d 

The  shout  of  ‘  death,’  re-echo’d  loud  and  long.  80 

Had  but  my  brother’s  foresight||  keon’d  as  much, 

He  had  been  warier,  that  the  greedy  want 
Of  Catalonia  might  not  work  his  bale. 

And  truly  need  there  is,  that  he  forecast,  ' 

Or  other  for  him,  lest  more  freight  be  laid 
On  his  already  over-laden  bark. 

Nature  in  him,  from  bounty  fall’n  to  thrift, 

Would  ask  the  guard  of  braver  arms,  than  such 
As  only  care  to  have  their  coffers  fill’d.” 

“  hjy  liege!  it  doth  enhance  the  joy  thy  words  90 
Infuse  into  me,  mighty  as  it  is. 

To  think  my  gladness  manifest  to  thee. 

As  to  myself,  who  ow’n  it,  when  thou  lookst 
Into  the  source  and  limit  of  all  good, 

•  Tijphaeas.']  The  giant,  whom  Jupiter  is  fabled  to  have  over¬ 
whelmed  under  the  mountain  £lna,  from  whence  he  vomited 
fortli  smoke  and  dame. 

t  Sprung  through  me from  Charles  and  Rodolph.']  “  Sicily  would 
be  still  ruled  by  a  race  of  monarchs,  descended  through  me  from 
Charles  I.  and  Rodolph  I.  the  former  my  grandfather,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily;  the  latter,  emperor  of  Germany,  my  father- 
in-law;”  both  celebrated  in  the  Purgatory,  canto  vii. 

f  Had  not  ill-lording.']  “  If  the  ill  conduct  of  our  governors  in 
Sicily  had  not  excited  the  resentment  and  hatred  of  the  people, 
and  stimulated  them  to  that  dreadful  massacre  a;  the  Sicilian  ves¬ 
pers;”  in  consequence  of  which  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Peter  III.  of  Arragon,  in  1282. 

11  My  brother's  foresight.]  He  seems  to  tax  his  brother  Robert 
with  employing  necessitous  and  greedy  Catalonians  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 
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There,  where  thou  murkest  that  which  thou  dost  speak, 
Thence  priz’d  of  me  the  more.  Glad  thou  hast  made  me; 
Now  make  intelligent,  clearing  the  doubt 
Thy  speech  hath  rais’d  in  me:  for  much  I  muse, 

How  bitter  can  spring  up,*  when  sweet  is  sown. 

I  thus  inquiring:  he  forthwith  replied:  lOO 

“  If  I  have  power  to  show  one  truth,  soon  that 
Shall  face  thee,  which  thy  questioning  declares 
Behind  thee  now  conceal’d.  The  Good.f  that  guides 
And  blessed  makes  this  realm  which  thou  dost  mount. 
Ordains  its  providence  to  be  the  virtue 
In  these  great  bodies:  nor  the  natures  only 
The  all-perfect  mind  provides  for,  but  with  them 
That  which  preserves  them  too;  for  nought,  that  lies 
Within  the  range  of  that  unerring  bow. 

But  is  as  level  with  the  destin’d  aim,  110 

As  ever  mark  to  arrow’s  point  opposed. 

Were  it  not  thus,  these  heavens, thou  dost  visit, 

•  How  bitter  can  spring  up.']  “  How  a  covetous  son  can  spring 
from  a  liberal  father.”  Yet  that  father  has  himself  been  accused 
of  avarice  in  the  Purgatory,  canto  xx.  78;  though  his  general  cha¬ 
racter  was  that  of  a  bounteous  prince. 

t  The  Good.]  The  Supreme  Being  uses  these  spheres  as  the  in¬ 
telligent  instruments  of  his  providence  in  the  conduct  of  terres¬ 
trial  natures;  so  tliat  these  natures  cannot  but  be  conducted  aright, 
unless  these  heavenly  bodies  should  themselves  fail  from  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  perfect  at  first,  or  the  Creator  of  them  should  fail. 
To  this  Dante  replies,  that  nature,  he  is  satisfied,  thus  directed 
must  do  her  part.  Charles  Martel  then  reminds  him,  that  he  had 
learnt  from  Aristotle,  that  human  society  requires  a  variety  of 
conditions,  and  consequently  a  variety  of  qualifications  in  its 
members.  Accordingly,  men.  he  concludes,  are  born  with  dif¬ 
ferent  powers  and  capacities,  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  at  the  time  of  their  nativity;  on  which  influence, 
and  not  on  their  parents,  those  powers  and  capacities  depend. 
Having  thus  resolved  the  question  proposed,  Charles  Martel  adds, 
by  way  of  corollary  ,  that  the  want  of  observing  their  natural 
bent  in  the  destination  of  men  to  their  several  offices  in  life,  is 
the  eccasion  of  much  of  the  disorder  that  prevails  in  the  world: 
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Would  their  effect  so  work,  it  would  not  be 
Art,  but  destruction;  and  this  may  not  chance, 

If  the’  intellectual  powers,  that  move  these  stars, 

Fail  not,  and  who,  first  faulty  made  them,  fail. 

Wilt  thou  this  truth  more  clearly  evidenc’d?” 

To  whom  I  thus:  “  It  is  enough;  no  fear, 

I  see,  lest  nature  in  her  part  should  tire.” 

He  straight  rejoin’d:  “  Say,  were  it  worse  for  man, 
If  he  liv’d  not  in  fellowship  on  earth?”  121 

“  Yea,’’  answer’d  I:  “  nor  here  a  reason  needs.” 

“  And  may  that  be,  if  different  estates 
Grow  not  of  different  duties  in  your  life? 

Consult  your  teacher,*  and  he  tells  you  ‘  no.”’ 

Thus  did  he  come ,  deducing  to  this  point. 

And  then  concluded:  “  For  this  cause  behoves. 

The  roots,  from  whence  your  operations  come. 

Must  differ.  Therefore  one  is  Solon  born; 

Another,  Xerxes;  and  Melchisidec 
A  third;  and  he  a  fourth,  whose  airy  voyage 
Cost  him  his  son.f  In  her  circuitous  course. 

Nature,  that  is  the  seal  to  mortal  wax. 

Doth  well  her  art,  but  no  distinction  owns 
’Twixt  one  or  other  household.  Hence  befals 
That  Esau  is  so  wide  of  Jacob;J  hence 

•  Consult  your  teacher.']  Aristotle,  Avoftoiaiv  ti7ro\t{, 

K.  T.  \  De  Rep.  lib.  Ui.  cap.  4.  “  Since  a  state  is  made  up  of 
members  differing  from  one  another;  (for  even  as  an  animal,  in 
the  first  instance,  consists  of  soul  and  body;  and  the  soul,  of  rea¬ 
son  and  desire;  and  a  family,  of  man  and  woman;  and  property, 
of  master  and  slave;  in  like  manner  a  state  consists  both  of  all 
these,  and  besides  these  of  other  dissimilar  kinds;)  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  excellence  of  all  the  members  of  the  state  can¬ 
not  be  one  and  the  same.  ’ 

■f - IVhose  airy  voyage 

Cost  him  his  son.]  Dscdalus. 

t  Esau  is  so  wide  of  Jacob.]  Genesis,  xxv.  22.  It  must  be  recol- 
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Quirinus*  of  so  base  a  father  springs, 

He  dates  from  Mars  his  lineage.  Were  it  not 
That  providence  celestial  overrul’d. 

Nature,  in  generation,  must  the  path  140 

Trac’d  by  the  generator  still  pursue 

Unswervingly.  Thus  place  I  in  thy  sight 

That,  which  was  late  behind  thee.  But,  in  sign 

Of  more  affection  for  thee,  ’t  is  my  will 

Thou  wear  this  corollary.  Nature  ever, 

Finding  discordant  fortune  like  all  seed 
Out  of  its  proper  climate,  thrives  but  ill. 

And  were  the  world  below  content  to  mark 
And  work  on  the  foundation  nature  lays, 

It  would  not  lack  supply  of  excellence.  loC' 

But  ye  perversely  to  religion  strain 

Him  who  was  born  to  gird  on  him  the  sword, 

And  of  the  fluent  phraseman  make  your  king; 

Therefore  your  steps  have  wander’d  from  the  paths.” 

leeted,  that  whatever  power  may  be  attributed  to  the  stars  by 
our  Po  t,  he  does  not  suppose  it  to  pat  any  constraint  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  human  wall;  so  that  chimerical  as  his  opinion  appears 
to  U3,  it  was,  in  a  moral  point  of  view  at  least,  harmless. 

•  Qmrinus  J  Romulus,  born  of  so  obscure  a  father,  that  his  pa¬ 
rentage  was  attributed  to  Mars. 


CANTO  IX. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  next  spirit,  who  converses  with  our  Poet  in  the  planet  Venns, 
is  the  amorous  Cunizza.  To  her  succeeds  Fotco,  or  Folques, 
the  Provensal  bard,  who  declares  that  the  soul  of  Rafaab  the 
harlot  is  there  also;  and  then,  blaming  the  Pope  for  his  neglect 
of  tlie  holy  land,  prognosticates  some  reverse  to  the  papal 
power. 

After  solution  of  ray  doubt,  thy  Charles, 

O  fair  Clemenza,*  of  the  treacheryf  spake. 

That  must  befal  his  seed;  but,  “  Tell  it  not,” 

Said  he,  “  and  let  the  destin’d  years  come  round.”  ‘ 
Nor  may  I  tell  thee  more,  save  that  the  meed 
Of  sorrow  well-deserv’d  shall  quit  your  wrongs. 

And  now  the  visage  of  that  saintly  lightj 
Was  to  the  sun,  that  fills  it,  turn’d  again. 

As  to  the  good,  whose  plenitude  of  bliss 

Sufiiceth  all.  0  ye  misguided  souls!  10 

Infatuate,  who  from  such  a  good  estrange 

Your  hearts,  and  bend  your  gaze  on  vanity, 

*  0  fair  Ctemenza.'i  Daughter  of  Charles  Martel,  and  second 
wife  of  Louis  X.  of  France. 

t  The  treachery. He  alludes  to  the  occupation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sieily  by  Robert,  in  exclusion  of  his  brother’s  son  Carobert, 
or  Charles  Robert,  the  rightful  heir.  See  G.  Villani,  lib.  viii.  c. 
112. 

t  That  taitaly  light.J  Charles  Martel. 
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A1.1S  for  you! — And  lo!  toward  me,  next; 

Another  of  those  splendent  forms  appi cach’d, 

That,  by  its  outward  bright’ning  testified 
The  will  it  had  to  pleasure  me.  The  eyes 
Of  Beat!  ice,  resting  as  before, 

Firmly  upon  me,  manifested  forth 
Approval  of  my  wish.  “  And  O,”  I  cried, 

“  Blest  spirit!  quicUly  be  my  will  perform’d;  20 

And  prove  thou  to  me,*  that  ray  inmost  thoughts 
I  can  reflect  on  thee.  Thereat  the  light. 

That  yet  was  new  to  me,  from  the  recess. 

Where  it  before  was  singing,  thus  began. 

As  one  who  joys  in  kindness;  “  In  that  partf 
Of  the  deprav’d  Italian  land,  which  lies 
Between  Rialto  and  the  fountain-springs 
Of  Bren’a  and  ofPiava,  there  dpth  rise. 

But  to  no  lofty  eminence,  a  hill, 

From  whence  erewhile  a  firebrand  did  descend,  30 
That  sorely  shent  the  region.  From  one  root 
I  and  it  sprang;  my  name  on  earth  Cunizza;| 

*  Prove  thou  to  me  j  The  thoughts  of  all  created  minds  being 
seen  by  the  Deity,  and  all  that  is  in  the  Dei  y  being  the  object  of 
vision  to  beaiified  spiiits.  such  spirits  must  consequently'  see  the 
thoughts  of  all  created  minds.  Dante  therefore  requests  of  the 
spirit,  svho  now  approaches  him,  a  proof  of  this  truth  with  regard 
to  his  own  thoughts.  See  v.  70. 

i*  In  that Between  Bialto  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Rrenla  and  Piava,  is  situated  a  castle 
called  Itomano,  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  ty  rant  !•  zzolinn  or 
Azzolino,  the  brother  of  Cunizza  who  is  now  speaking,  fhe  ty¬ 
rant  we  have  seen  in  the  raver  of  bloo.i  ”  Hell,  canto  xii  v.  UO. 

i:  Cunizza  ']  The  adventures  of  Cunizza,  overcome  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  star,  are  relate'l  by  the  chronicler  Rolandino  of 
Padua,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  iu  Muratori  Rer.  I'.  Script  tom.  viii.  p.  173. 
She  eloped  from  her  first  husband,  Richard  of  dt.  Boniface,  in 
the  company' of  bordello,  (see  Purg.  canto  vi  and  vii.)with  whom 
she  is  supposed  .o  have  cohabited  before  her  marriage:  then  liv¬ 
ed  with  a  soldier  of  I'r’evigi,  whose  wife  was  living  at  the  same 
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And  here  I  glitter,  for  that  by  its  light 
This  star  overcame  me.  Yet  I  nought  repine,* 

Nor  grudge  myself  the  cause  of  this  my  lot; 

Which  haply  vulgar  hearts  can  scarce  conceive. 

“  Thisf  jewel,  that  is  next  me  in  our  heaven, 

Lustrous  and  costly,  great  renown  hath  left, 

And  not  to  perish,  ere  these  hundred  years 

Five  timesj  absolve  their  round.  Consider  thou,  40 

If  to  excel  be  worthy  man’s  endeavour. 

When  such  life  may  attend  the  first. ||  Yet  they 
Care  not  for  this,  the  crowdlT  that  now  are  girt 
By  Adicc  and  Tagliamcnto,  still 

time  in  tlie  same  city;  and  on  his  beinj?  muideied  by  her  brother 
the  tyrant,  was  by  her  brother  married  to  a  nobleman  of  Bra- 
g;anzo:  lastly,  when  he  also  had  fallen  by  the  same  h  uid,  she, 
after  her  brother’s  death,  was  ag;aiij  wedded  in  Verona. 

*  let  1  nought  repine."}  “Xam  not  dissatisfied  iliat  1  am  not  al¬ 
lotted  a  higher  place.” 

i"  Thu  ]  Foleo  of  Genoa,  a  celebrated  Provensal  poet,  com- 
moidy  termed  Folqiies  of  Marseilles,  of  whicli  p’ace  he  was  per¬ 
haps  bishop.  Many  errors  of  Nostrodaiiius,concendjig  him,  which 
have  been  followed  b}  Creseimheni,  Quadrio,  and  Millot,  are  de¬ 
tected  by  the  diligence  of  Tiraboschi.  Mr.  Mathias’s  edit-  v.  i.  p. 
18.  All  that  appears  certain,  is  what  Me  are  toM  in  »his  Canto, 
that  he  was  of  Genoa;  and  by  Petrarch,  in  the  Triumph  of  Love, 
c.  iv.  tliat  he  was  better  known  by  the  appellation  he  derived 
from  Marseilles,  and  at  last  assumed  the  religious  habit. 

One  of  his  verses  is  cited  hy  Dante.  De  Vulg.  Eloq.  lib.  ii.  c.  C. 

^  FVtie  '1  he  five  hundred  years  are  elapsed  and  unless 

the  Provencal  MSS.  should  be  brought  to  light,  the  poetical  re¬ 
putation  of  Foleo  must  rest  on  the  mention  made  ot  iiim  by  the 
more  foriunate  Italians. 

II  O'  fien  such  Ujc  may  attend  the  Jirst.']  When  the  mortal  life  of 
man  may  l>e  attended  by  so  lasting  and  glorious  a  memory,  m  hich 
is  a  kind  of  second  life. 

^  The  crowd.']  I  he  people  who  iidiabited  the  tract  of  c  iuntry 
bounded  by  the  rivers  Tagliamento  to  the  east  and  Adice  to  the 
west. 
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Impenitent,  though  scourg’d.  The  hour  is  near* 

When  for  their  stubbornness,  at  Padua’s  marsh 
The  water  shall  be  chang’d,  that  laves  Vicenza. 

And  where  Cagnano  meets  with  Sile,  onef 
Lords  it,  and  bears  bis  head  aloft,  for  whom 
The  web|  is  now  a-warping.  Fe!tro||  too  60 

Shall  sorrow  for  its  godless  shepherd’s  fault, 

Of  so  deep  stain,  that  never,  for  the  like, 

Was  Malta’sIF  bar  unclos’d.  Too  large  should  be 
The  skillet**  that  would  hold  Ferrara’s  blood, 

And  wearied  he,  who  ounce  by  ounce  would  weigh  it, 
The  which  this  priest,  jf  insbow  of  party-zeal, 

Courteous  will  give;  nor  will  the  gift  ill  suit 
The  country’s  custom.  We  descryj|  above 

*  The  hour  is  near."]  Cunizza  forctels  the  defeat  of  Giacopo  da 
Carrara  and  the  Paduans,  by  Can  Grande,  at  Vicenza,  on  the 
18th  September,  1314.  See  G.  Villani.  Hb.  ix.  cap.  62. 

t  One.']  She  predicts  also  the  fate  of  Ricca<do  da  Camino,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  murdered  at  Trevigi,  (where  tlie  x'ivers  Sile 
and  Cagnano  meet)  while  he  w  as  engaged  in  playing  at  chess. 

%  The  iveb  ]  The  net,  or  snare,  into  wliich  he  is  destined  to  tall. 

(I  Feltro.]  The  Bishop  of  Feltro  having  received  a  number  of 
fugitives  from  Ferrara,  wlio  w'ere  in  opposition  to  the  Pope,  un¬ 
der  a  promise  of  protection,  afterwards  gave  them  up;  so  that 
they  were  reconducted  to  that  city,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
there  put  to  death. 

%  Malta's.]  A  tow'er,  either  in  the  citadel  of  P.adua,  winch,  un¬ 
der  the  tyranny  of  Ezzolino,  had  been  “  with  many  a  foul  and 
inidniglit  murder  fed;”  or  (as  some  sayj  near  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  that  falls  into  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  in  wdiich  the  Pope  was 
accustomed  to  imprison  such  as  had  heeii  guilty  of  an  irrcmissible 
sin. 

The  skillet.]  The  blood  shed  could  not  be  contained  in  such 
a  vessel, if  it  w’ere  of  the  usual  size. 

ii*  This  priest.]  The  bishop,  wdio,  to  show  himself  a  zealous 
partizan  of  the  Pope,  had  committed  the  abovemeniioned  act  of 
treacliery.  The  commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  name  of 
this  faithless  prelate. 

desrry*]  “  We  behold  the  things  ih.at  w  e  predict,  in  the 
ipuTors  of  eternal  truth.” 
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Mirrors,  ye  call  (hem  thrones,  from  which  to  us 
Reflected  shine  the  judgments  of  our  God:  60 

Whence  these  our  sayings  we  avouch  for  good.’’ 

She  ended;  and  appear’d  on  other  thoughts 
Intent,  re-ent’ring  on  the  wheel  she  late 
Had  left.  That  other  joyance*  meanwhile  wax’d 
A  thing  to  marvel  at,t  in  splendour  glowing, 

Like  choicest  rubyj  stricken  by  the  sun. 

For,  in  that  upper  clime,  effulgcnceH  comes 
Of  gladness,  as  here  laughter,  and  below, 

As  the  mind  saddens,  murkier  grows  the  shade. 

“  God  seeth  all;  and  in  him  is  thy  sight,’’  70 

Said  1,  “  blest  spirit!  Therefore  will  of  his 
Cannot  to  thee  be  dark  Why  then  delays 
Thy  voice  to  satisfy  my  wish  untold; 

That  voice,  which  joins  the  inexpressive  song. 

Pastime  of  hcav’n,  the  which  those  ardours  sing, 

That  cowl  them  with  six  shadowing  wingsU  outspread? 

•  That  ot/ier  joyatice.2  Folco. 

t  A  thing  to  marvel  a^]  Preclara  cosa.  A  Latinism  according 
to  A'^enturi;  buttke  word  “preclara"  had  been  already  naturalised 
by  Guido  Guiniceili: 

Oro  ed  argento  e  ricche  gioje  predate. 

See  the  Sonnet,  ol  which  a  version  has  been  given  in  a  note  to 
Purg.  eanto  \i.  v.  y6, 

t;  Choircst  ruby.2  Balascio. 

II  Effulgence^  As  joy  is  expressed  by  laughter  on  earth,  so  is  it 
by  an  increase  of  splendour  in  Paradise;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
grief  is  betokened  in  Hell  by  augmented  darkness. 

7  Six  shadowing  wings, j  “  Above  it  stood  the  seraphims;  eafth 
one  had  six  « ings."  Isaiah,  vi.  2. 

Ante  raajestatis  ejus  gloriam  cherubim  senas  habentes  alas 
semper  adstantes  non  cessant  clamare  sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus. 
Alberici  Visio,  §  39. 

-  SLX  wings  he  wore  to  shade 

His  lineaments  divine. 

Milton,  }‘.  L.b.v.  278. 

S 
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I  would  not  wait  thy  asking,  wert  thou  known 
To  me,  as  throughly  t  to  thee  anj  known.” 

He,  forthwith  answering,  ihus  his  words  began: 

“  The  valley’  of  waters,*^  widest  next  to  thatf  80 

Which  doth  the  earth  engarland,  shapes  its  course, 
Between  discordant  shores^  against  the  sun 
Inward  so  far,  it  makes  tneridian||  there, 

Where  was  before  the’  horizon  Of  that  vale 
Dwelt  (  upon  the  shore,  ’twixt  Ebro’s  stream 
And  Macra’SjH  that  divides  with  passage  brief 
Genoan  bounds  from  Tuscan.  East  and  west 
Arc  nearly  one  to  Begga’^*  and  my  land 
Whose  havenft  was  with  its  own  blood  warm. 

Who  knew  my  name,  were  wont  to  call  me  Foleo;  90 
And  I  did  bear  impression  of  this  heav’n,J+ 

That  now  bears  mine;  for  not  with  fiercer  flame 

*  The  valley  of  waters.']  The  Mediten*anean  sea. 

t  That.]  I'he  great  ocean. 

X  Discordfint  shores.]  Europe  and  Africa. 

|(  Meridian  ]  Extending  to  the  east,  tlie  Mediterranean  at  last 
reaches  the  coast  of  Palestine,  which  is  on  its  horizon  when  it 
ent^-rs  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  “Wherever  a  man  is,”  sajs  Vel- 
lutello,  “  there  he  has,  above  his  head,  his  own  particular  meri¬ 
dian  circle.” 

^  - 'Twixf  Ebi'o^’s  stream 

And  Macraes.]  Ebro,  a  river  to  the  west,  and  Itlacra,  to  the 
east  of  Genoa  where  Foleo  was  bom;  others  think  that  Marseilles 
and  not  Genoa  is  here  described;  and  then  Ebro  must  be  under¬ 
stood  i)f  the  river  in  -.pain. 

Eegqa.]  A  place  in  .Africa. 

*H*  Whose  haven.]  Alluding  to  the  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Ge¬ 
noese  made  by  the  Saracens  in  936;  for  whicli  event  Vellutello 
refers  to  the  history  of  Augustino  Giiistiniani.  Those,  who  con¬ 
ceive  that  our  Poet  speaks  of  Marseilles,  suppose  the  slaughter  of 
its  inhabitants  made  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  be  alluded  to. 

Thh  }^av''n.]  The  planet  Venus,  by  which  Foleo  declares 
himself  to  have  been  formerly  influenced. 
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Glow’d  Ecliis’  daughter,*  injuring  alike 
Sirhaeus  and  Crensa,  than  did  I, 

Long  as  it  suited  the  unripen’d  down 

That  fledg’d  mj  cheek:  nor  she  of  Rhodope,! 

Tl)at  was  beguiled  of  Demophoon; 

Nor  Jove’s  son,J  when  the  charnas  of  lole 
Were  shrin’d  within  his  heart.  And  yet  there  bides 
No  sorrowful  repentance  here,  but  mirth,  100 

Not  for  the  fault,  (that  doth  not  come  to  mind,) 

But  for  the  virtue,  whose  o’erruling  sway 

And  providence  have  wrought  thus  quaintly.  Here 

The  skill  is  look’d  into,  that  fashioneth 

With  such  effectual  workiug,||  and  the  good 

Discern’d,  accruing  to  the  lower  world 

From  this  above.  But  fully  to  content 

Thy  wishes  all  that  in  this  sphere  have  birth, 

Demands  my  further  parle.  Inquire  thou  wouldst, 

Who  of  this  light  is  denizen,  that  here  110 

Beside  me  sparkles,  as  the  sun-beam  doth 
On  the  clear  wave.  Know  then,  the  soul  of  RahabU 
Is  in  that  gladsome  harbour;  to  our  tribe 
United,  and  the  foremost  rank  assign’d. 

She  to  this  heav’n,**  at  which  the  shadow  ends 
Of  your  sublunar  world,  was  taken  up. 

First,  in  Christ’s  triumph,  of  all  souls  redeem’d: 

For  well  behov’d,  that,  in  some  part  of  heav’n, 


*  Belus"*  daughter  ]  Dido. 

She  of  iihodope ']  Phyllis. 

X  Jove's  son  ]  Hercules, 

11  li’ith  such  effectual  working.']  AH  the  editions,  except  the  Ni- 
dobeatina,  do  not,  as  Lombardi  affirms,  read  “  contanto;”  for  Vel- 
lutello\  of  1544  is  certainly  one  exception. 

%  Heb.  xt.  31. 

**  Thh  heaven.']  “  This  planet  of  Venus,  at  which  the  shadow 
of  the  earth  ends,  as  Ptolemy  writes  in  his  Almagest.”  Velluteih. 
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She  should  remain  a  trophy,  to  declare 

The  mighty  conquest  won  with  either  palm;*  120 

For  that  she  favour’d  first  the  high  exploit 

Of  Joshua  on  the  holy  land,  whereof 

The  Popef  recks  little  now.  Thy  city,  plant 

Of  him.J  that  on  his  Maker  turn’d  the  back. 

And  of  whose  envying  so  much  wo  hath  sprung. 
Engenders  and  expands  the  cursed  flower,|| 

That  hath  made  wander  both  the  sheep  and  lambs, 
Turning  the  shepherd  to  a  wolf.  For  this, 

The  gospel  and  great  teachers  laid  aside. 

The  decretals,!!  as  their  stuft  margins  show,  130 

Are  the  sole  study  Pope  and  Cardinals, 

Intent  on  these,  ne’er  journey  but  in  thought 
To  Nazareth,  where  Gabriel  op’d  his  wings. 

♦  IVith  eithtr  palm.^  By  both  his  hands  nailed  to  the  cross. 

+  The  Pope."]  ^  Who  cares  not  th^t  the  holy  land  is  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Saracens.”  See  also  canto  xv.  136. 

Ite  snperbi,  O  miseri  Cristiani 
Consuniando  Tun  I’altro  e  non  vi  caglia 
Che  ’I  sepolero  di  Cristo  e  in  mandi  cani. 

Petrarra,  THonfo  della  Famn.,  cap.  it. 

%  Of  him.']  Of  Satan. 

II  The  cursed  floiver.]  Tlie  coin  of  Florence,  called  the  floren; 
the  covetous  desire  of  which  has  excited  the  Pope  to  so  much  evil. 

%  The  detr^als,]  The  canon  law.  So  in  the  De  Monarchia, 
lib.  iii.  p.  137.  “  There  are  also  a  third  set,  whom  they  call  De- 
cretalists.  These,  alike  ignorant  of  theology  and  philosophy,  re¬ 
lying  wholly  on  their  decretals,  (which  I  Indeed  esteem  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  reverence)  in  the  hope  I  suppose  of  obtaining  for  them 
a  paramount  influence,  derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Nor  h  ihis  to  be  wondered  at,  when  I  have  heard  one  of 
them  saying,  and  impudently  maintaining, that  ivaditions  are  the 
foundation  of  the  faith  of  the  church.”  He  proci^s  to  confute 
this  opinion,  and  concludes  “  that  the  church  dot  s  not  derive  its 
authority  from  traditions,  but  traditions  from  the  church;”  neces- 
se  esi,  ut  non  ecclesiae  a  trnditiouibus,  sed  ab  eeciesia  tradition!* 
bus  accedat  authoritas.” 
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Yet  it  may  chance,  erelong,  the  Vatican,* 

And  other  most  selected  parts  of  Rome, 

That  were  the  grave  of  Peter’s  soldiery, 

Shall  be  deliver’d  from  the  adult’rous  bond.” 

•  The  ralican.J  He  alludes  either  to  the  death  of  Pope  Boni- 
face  Vlll.  or,  as  Venturi  supposes,  to  the  coming  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.  into  Italy;  or  else,  according  to  the  yet  more  proba¬ 
ble  conjecture  of  Lombardi,  to  the  transfer  of  the  holy  see  from 
Rom  •  to  Avignon,  which  took  place  in  the  pontificate  of  Cle¬ 
ment  V. 
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Their  next  ascent  carries  them  into  the  sun,  which  is  the  fourth 
heaven.  Here  they  are  encompassed  with  a  wreath  of  blessed 
spkits,  twelve  in  number.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  is  one  of 
these,  declares  the  names  and  endowments  of  the  rest. 

Looking  into  his  first-born  with  the  love, 

Which  breathes  from  both  eternal,  the  first  Might 

Inefiable,  where  ever  eye  or  mind 

Can  roam,  hath  in  such  order  all  dispos’d. 

As  none  may  see  and  fail  to  enjoy.  Raise,  then, 

O  reader!  to  the  lofty  wheels,  with  me. 

Thy  ken  directed  to  the  point,*  whereat 
One  motion  strikes  on  the  other.  There  begin 
Thy  wonder  of  the  mighty  Architect, 

Who  loves  his  woik  so  inwardly,  his  eye  10 

Doth  ever  watch  it.  See,  how  thence  obliqaef 
Brancheth  the  circle,  where  the  planets  roll 

•  TheltoinW]  “  To  that  part  of  heaven,”  as  Venturi  explains 
it,  “  in  which  the  equinoctial  circle  and  the  zodiac  intersect  each 
other,  where  the  common  motion  of  the  heavens  from  east  to 
west  may  be  said  to  strike  with  greatest  force  against  the  motion 
proper  to  the  planets;  and  this  repercussion,  as  it  were,  is  here 
the  strongest,  because  the  velocity  of  each  is  increased  to  the  ut- 
most  by  their  respective  distance  finm  the  poles.  Such  at  least 
is  the  system  of  Dante.” 

+  Oblique.']  The  zodiac. 
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To  pour  their  wished  influence  on  the  world; 

Whose  path  not  bending  thus,  in  heav’n  above* * * § 

Much  virtue  would  be  lost  and  here  on  earth 
All  power  well  nigh  extinct;  or,  from  direct 
Were  its  departure  distant  more  or  less, 

I’  the  universal  order,  great  defect 

Must,  both  in  heav’n  and  here  beneath,  ensue. 

Now  rest  thee,  reader!  on  thy  beach,  and  muse  20 
Anticipative  of  the  feast  to  come; 

So  shall  delight  make  thee  not  feel  thy  toil. 

Lo!  I  have  set  before  thee;  for  thyself 
Feed  now:  the  matter!  indite,  henceforth 
Demands  entire  my  thought.  Join’d  with  the  part,t 
Which  late  we  told  of,  the  great  raiiiister:]; 

Of  nature,  that  upon  the  world  imprints 

The  virtue  of  the  heaven,  and  doles  out 

Time  for  us  with  his  beam,  went  circling  on 

Along  the  spires, §  where||  each  hour  sooner  comes;  30 

And  1  was  with  him,  weetless  of  ascent. 

But  as  a  man,1I  that  weets  his  thought,  ere  thinking. 

•  In  heav'n  adsve.J  If  the  planets  did  not  preserve  t’  at  order 
in  which  they  move,  they  would  not  receive  nor  transinii  their 
due  influences:  and  if  the  zodiac  were  not  thus  oblique;  if  to¬ 
wards  the  north  it  either  passi  d.  or  went  short  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  or  else  towards  the  south  it  passed,  or  went  short  of  the 
tropic  of  Capncorn,  it  would  not  divide  the  seasons  as  it  now 
does. 

t  T/ie part  ]  Tlie  abovementioned  intersection  of  the  equi¬ 
noctial  circle  and  the  zodiac. 

X  Minister.']  The  Sun. 

§  A(on^  tii€  spires]  According:  to  our  Poet’s  sysujn,  as  the 
earth  is  motionless,  the  sun  passes,  by  a  spii-al  motion,  from  one 
tropic  to  the  other. 

j|  IVhere.]  In  which  the  sun  rises  everj' day  earlier  after  the 
vernal  equinox. 

f  But  as  a  man*]  That  is,  he  was  quite  insensible  of  it. 
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For  Beatrice,  she  who  passeth  on 
So  suddenly  from  good  to  better,  time 
Counts  not  the  act,  oh  then  how  great  must  needs 
Have  been  her  brightness!  What  there  was  i’  th’  sun, 
(Where  I  had  enter’d,)  not  through  change  of  hue. 

But  light  transparent — did  I  summon  up 
Genius,  art,  practise — I  might  not  so  speak. 

It  should  be  e’er  imagin’d:  yet  believ’d  40 

It  may  be,  and  the  sight  be  justly  crav’d. 

And  if  our  fantasy  fail  of  such  height. 

What  marvel,  since  no  eye  above  the  sun 
Hath  ever  travel’d.?  Such  are  they  dwell  here, 

Fourth  family*  of  the  Omnipotent  Sire, 

Who  of  his  spirit  and  of  his  ofifspringt  shows; 

And  holds  them  still  enraptur'd  with  the  view. 

And  thus  to  me  Beatrice:  “  Thank,  oh  thank 

The  Sun  of  angels,  him,  who  by  his  grace 

To  this  perceptible  hath  lifted  thee.”  50 

Never  was  heart  in  such  devotion  bound. 

And  with  complacency  so  absolute 
Dispos’d  to  render  up  itself  to  God, 

As  mine  was  at  those  words:  and  so  entire 
The  love  for  Him,  that  held  me,  it  eclips’d 
Beatrice  in  oblivion.  Nought  displeas’d 
Was  she,  but  smil’d  thereat  so  joyously, 

That  of  her  laughing  eyes  the  radiance  brake 
And  scatter’d  my  collected  mind  abroad. 

Then  saw  I  a  bright  band,  in  liveliness  60 

Surpassing,  who  themselves  did  make  the  crown. 

And  us  their  centre:  yet  more  sweet  in  voice, 

Thao,  in  their  visage,  beaming.  Cinctur’d  thus, 

•  Fourth  Family'i  The  Inhabitants  of  the  sun,  the  fourth 
planet. 

•f  Of  his  spirit  and  of  his  of^sprin^.2  The  procession  of  the 

third,  and  the  generation  of  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity. 
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Sometime  Latona’s  daughter  ive  behold, 

When  the  impregnate  air  retains  the  thread 
That  weaves  her  zone.  In  the  celestial  court, 

Whence  I  return,  arc  many  jewels  found. 

So  dear  and  beautiful,  they  cannot  brook 
Transporting  from  that  realm;  and  of  these  lights 
Such  was  the  song.*  Who  doth  not  prune  his  wing  10 
To  soar  up  thither,  let  hin  f  look  from  thence 
For  tidings  from  the  dumb.  When  singing  thus, 

Those  burning  suns  had  circled  round  us  thrice. 

As  nearest  stars  around  the  fixed  pole; 

Then  seem’d  they  like  to  ladies,  from  the  dance 
Not  ceasing,  but  suspense,  in  silent  pause, 

List’ning,  till  they  have  caught  the  strain  anew: 
Suspended  so  they  stood;  and,  from  within, 

Thus  heard  1  one,  who  spake:  “  Since  with  its  beam 
The  grace,  whence  true  love  lighteth  first  his  flame,  80 
That  after  doth  increase  by  loving,  shines 
So  muliiplied  in  thee,  it  leads  thee  up 
Along  this  ladder,  down  whose  hallow’d  steps 
None  e’er  descend,  and  mount  them  oof  again; 

W’ho  from  his  phial  should  tefuse  thee  wine 
To  slake  thy  thirst,  no  less  constrainedj  were, 

Than  water  flovving  not  unto  the  sea. 

Thou  fain  wouldst  hear,  what  plants  are  these,  that 
bloom 

In  the  bright  garland,  which,  admiring,  girds 

This  fair  dame  round,  who  strengthens  thee  for  heav’n. 

I,  then,§  was  of  the  lambs,  that  Dominic  91 

*  Such  7vas  the  song.^  T  be  songs  of  these  spirits  was  ineffable. 
It  was  like  a  jewel  so  highly  prized,  that  the  expoilation  of  it  to 
auothtr  country  is  prohibited  by  law. 

+  Let  him.']  Let  him  not  expect  any  intelligence  at  all  of  that 
place,  for  it  surpasses  description. 

f  No  less  constrained.]  "  The  rivers  might  as  easily  cease  to 
flow  towards  the  sea,  as  we  could  deny  thee  thy  request,” 

}  /,  then.]  “  1  was  of  the  Dominican  order.” 
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Leads,  for  his  saintly  flock,  along  the  way 
Where  well  they  thrive,  not  swoln  with  vanity. 

He,  nearest  on  iny  right  hand,  brother  was. 

And  master  to  me;  Albert  of  Cologne* 

Is  this:  and,  of  .4q'iinum,  Thomasf  1. 

If  thou  of  all  the  rest  would’st  be  assur’d, 

Let  thine  eye,  waiting  on  the  words  I  speak. 

In  circuit  journey  rouaU  the  blessed  wreath. 

That  next  resplendence  issues  from  the  smile  100 
Of  Gratian,t  who  to  either  foruni§  lent 
Such  help,  as  favour  wins  in  Paiadise. 

The  other,  nearest,  who  adorns  our  quire, 

*  Albert  of  Cologne  ]  Albertus  Magnus  was  born  at  Laugin^en, 
in  rhuringia,  in  and  studied  at  Paris  and  at  Padua,  at  the 
latter  of  whieli  places  he  entered  iii'O  the  Dominican  order.  He 
then  laught  theology  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  particu¬ 
larly  at  Cologne.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  his  favourite  pupil.  In 
1260,  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Ratisbon,  and  in 
two  years  after  resigned  it,  and  returned  to  his  cell  in  Cologne, 
where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  superintending  the 
school,  and  in  composing  his  voluminous  works  on  divinity  and 
natural  science.  He  died  in  1280.  Tue  absurd  imputation  of  his 
having  dealt  in  the  magical  art  is  well  known;  and  his  biographers 
take  some  pains  to  clear  him  of  it. 

t  Of  Aqninwu,  Thomas.']  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  whom  Biicer  is 
reported  to  have  said,  “  Take  but  Thomas  away,  and  I  will  over¬ 
turn  the  church  of  Rome;”  and  whom  Hooker  terms  the  greatest 
among  the  school  divines,”  {Eccl.  Pol.  b.  lii.  §  9,)  was  born  of  no¬ 
ble  parents,  who  anxiously  but  vainl5’  endeavoured  to  divert  him 
from  a  life  of  celibacy  and  study.  He  died  in  127-1,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven.  Echard  an  1  q.aetif.  ibid.  p.  271.  See  also  Purga¬ 
tory,  canto  XX.  V.  67. 

i  Grntian.~\  ‘‘Grauan,a  Benedictine  monk  belonging  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Felix  and  Nabor,  at  Bologna,  and  by  birth  a  Tus¬ 
can,  composed,  about  the  year  I  no,  for  the  use  of  the  schools, 
an  abridgment  or  epitome  of  canon  law,  di*awn  from  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  pontiffs,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  doctors.  ’  Muclans^s  Mosheitn^  v.  iii.  cent.  xii.  part  ii, 
cap  i.  §  6. 

$  To  either  forum  ]  By  reconciling,”  as  Venturi  explains  it, 
‘‘  the  civil  with  the  canon  law.” 
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Was  Pefer,'*'  he  that  with  the  widow  gavef 
To  holy  church  bis  treasure.  The  fifth  light, J 
Goodliest  of  all,  is  by  such  love  inspir’d, 

That  all  your  world  craves  tidings  of  its  doom:§ 

Within,  there  is  the  lofty  light,  endow’d 
With  sapience  so  profound,  if  truth  be  (ruth, 

That  with  a  ken  of  such  wide  amplitude  110 

No  second  hath  arisen.  Next  behold 
That  taper’s  radiance, ||  to  whose  view  was  shown, 
Clearliest,  the  nature  and  the  ministry 
Angelical,  while  yet  in  flesh  it  dwelt. 

•  FeterJ]  “Pietro  Lombardo  was  of  obscure  origin,  nor  is  the 
place  of  his  birth  in  Lombardy  ascertaiiietl.  Witlt  a  recommen¬ 
dation  from  the  Bishop  of  Lucca  to  St.  Bernard,  he  went  into 
France  to  continue  bis  studies;  and  for  that  purpose  I'emaiiied 
some  time  at  Rheims,  whence  he  aftenvards  proceeded  to  Paris. 
Here  his  reputation  was  so  great,  tha'  Philip,  brother  of  Louis 
VII.  being  chosen  bishop  of  Paris,  resigned  ihat  dig^iity  to  Pie¬ 
tro,  whose  pupil  he  hid  been.  He  held  his  bishopric  only  one 
year,  and  died  iloO.  His  Liber  Sententarium  is  highly  es¬ 
teemed.  It  contains  a  system  of  scholastic  theology,  so  much 
more  complete  than  any  which  had  been  yet  seen,  that  it  maybe 
deemed  an  orighial  work.”  Tiraboschi  Storta  della  Lett-  ItcU. 
tom.  iii  iib.  iv.  cap.  il- 

+  That  with  the  7vidow gave."]  This  alludes  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Liber  Sententiarum,  where  Peter  sajs:  “Cupiens  aliquid  de 
penuria  ac  tenuitate  iio.stra  cum  paupercula  in  gazopbilacium 
domiiii  mittere,”  8cc. 

t  fif;hlight.'\  bolomon. 

§  Its  r/oom.]  It  was  a  common  question,  it  seems,  whether 
Solomon  were  saved  or  no. 

\\  That  taper'^s  radiance.']  St.  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite.  “The 
famous  Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave  liimself  out  for  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  who,  under  the  protection 
of  this  venerable  name,  gave  laws  and  instructions  to  those  that 
were  desirous  of  raising  ilieir  souls  above  all  human  tilings,  in  or¬ 
der  to  unite  them  to  their  great  scource  by  sublime  contempla¬ 
tion,  lived  most  probably  in  this  century  (the  fourth;)  thoiigli 
some  place  him  before,  others  after  the  present  period.*’  Matit- 
Ijaine's  Moskeinii  v.  i.  cent.  iv.  p.  i.  c.  3.  §  12. 
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In  the  other  little  light  serenely  smiles 
That  pleader*  for  the  Christian  temples,  he. 

Who  did  provide  Augpistin  of  his  lore. 

Now,  if  thy  mind’s  eye  pass  from  light  to  light, 
Upon  my  praises  following,  of  the  eighthf 
Thy  thirst  is  next.  The  saintly  soul,  that  shows  120 
The  world’s  deceitfulness,  to  all  who  hear  him. 

Is,  with  the  sight  of  all  the  good  that  is, 

Blest  there.  The  limbs,  whence  it  was  driven,  lie 
Down  in  Cieldaurot ;  and  from  martyrdom 
And  exile  came  it  here.  Lo  !  further  on, 

Where  flames  the’  ardurous  spirit  of  Isidore! ; 

♦  That  pleader.^  In  the  fifth  century,  Paulus  Orosius  “  ac¬ 
quired  a  considerable  de^ve  of  reputation  by  the  history  he 
wrote  to  refute  the  cavils  of  the  pagans  against  Christianity, 
and  by  his  books  against  the  Pelagians  and  Priscillianists/’— 
Ibid,  V*  ii.  cent  v.  p.  ii.  c.  ii.  §  11.  A  similar  train  of  argu¬ 
ment  was  pursued  by  Augustine,  in  his  book  De  Civitate  Dei, 

Orosiusis  classed  by  Usmte.  in  his  treatise  De  Vulg.  Eloq* 
lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  as  one  of  bis  favourite  authors,  among  those 

qui  usi  sunt  aitiNsimas  prosas,”  “  who  have  written  prose 
with  the  greatest  loftiness  of  style.”  The  others  are  Cicero, 
Livy,  Pliny,  and  Frontiniis.  Some  commentators,  with  less 
probability,  suppose  that  this  seventh  spirit  is  Saint  Ambrose, 
and  not  Orosins. 

t  2'he  eighth,"]  Boetins,  whose  hook  De  Consolatione  Phi- 
loso|>hi%  excited  so  nmeh  attention  during  the  middle  ages, 
was  born,  as  Tiraboschi  conjectures,  about  470.  In  524  he 
was  cruelly  put  to  death,  by  command  of  Theodpric,  either  on 
real  or  pretended  suspicion  of  his  being  engaged  in  a  conspi¬ 
racy.”  D-  ilfi  Left,  Itnl.  tom.  iii.  Hb,  i.  cap.  iv. 

X  Cieldiiuro,]  Roetius  was  buried  at  Pavia,  ill  the  monastery 
of  S.  Pietro  in  Ciel  d’oro. 

§  hidore,]  He  was  archblsho]i  of  Seville  during  forty  years, 
and  died  in  635.  See  Mariana,  hist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  vii. 

Mosheiin,  whose  critical  opinions  in  general  must  be  taken 
with  some  allowance,  observes,  that  his  grammatical,  theolo¬ 
gical.  and  historical  proiluctions  discover  more  learning  and 
pedantry  than  judgment  and  taste.” 

VoL.  XLVI.  T 
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Of  Bede* * * §  ;  and  llichardf,  more  than  man,  erewhile. 
In  deep  discernment.  Lastly  this,  from  whom 
Thy  look  on  me  reverteth,  was  the  beam 
Of  one,  whose  spirit,  on  hig'h  musings  bent,  130 
Rebuk’d  the  ling’ring  tardiness  of  death. 

It  is  the  eternal  light  of  Sigebertt, 

Who  ’scap’d  not  envy,  when  of  truth  he  argued, 
Reading  in  the  straw-litter’d  street§.”  Forthwith, 
As  clock,  that  calleth  up  the  spouse  of  God|l 
To  win  her  bridegroom’s  love  at  matin’s  hour. 

Each  part  of  other  fitly  drawn  and  urg’d. 

Sends  out  a  tinkling  sound,  of  note  so  sweet. 
Affection  springs  in  well-disposed  breast ; 

Thus  saw  I  move  the  glorious  wheel ,  thus  heard 
Voice  answ’ring  voice,  so  musical  and  soft,  141 
It  can  be  known  but  where  day  endless  shines. 

*  Ecde,‘\  Bede,  whose  virtues  obtained  him  the  appellation  of 
the  Venerable,  was  bom  in  672,  at  Wermouth  and  Jarrow,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  died  in  735.  Invited  to  Rome 
by  Pope  Serg'ius  I  he  preferred  passing  almost  the  whole  of 
his  life  in  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery.  A  catalogue  of  his 
numerous  wiitings  may  be  seen  in  Kippis’s  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,  vol.  ii. 

+  Richard,'\  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  a  native  either  of  Scot¬ 
land  or  Ireland,  was  canon  and  prior  of  the  monastery  of  that 
name  at  Paris ;  and  died  in  1173.  “  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 

Mystics  in  this  century  ;  and  his  treatise,  entitled  the  Mystical 
Ark,  which  contains  as  it  were  the  marrow  of  this  kind  of  the¬ 
ology,  was  received  with  the  greatest  avidity.”  Maclaine's 
Musheim.  v.  iii.  cent.  xii.  p.  ii.  c.  ii.  $  23. 

i  Si^ebert.']  “  A  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Gemblours,  who  was 
in  high  repute  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  and  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century.”  Diet,  de  Moreru 

§  The  straivditter'd  street,']  The  name  of  a  street  in  Paris: 
the  Rue  de  Fouurre.” 

\\  The  spouse  of  Cod.]  The  church. 
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Thomas  Aquinas  enters  at  large  into  the  life  and  character  of 
St.  Francis ;  and  then  solves  one  of  two  difficulties,  which  he 
perceives  to  have  risen  in  Dante’s  mind  from  what  he  had 
heard  in  the  last  canto. 

O  fond  anxiety  of  mortal  men  ! 

How  vain  and  inconclusive  ai’g'uments 

Are  those,  which  make  thee  beat  thy  wings  below. 

For  statutes  one,  and  one  for  aphorisms* 

Was  hunting  ;  this  the  priesthood  follow’d  ;  that. 
By  force  or  sophistry,  aspir’d  to  rule  ; 

To  rob,  another  ;  and  another  sought, 

By  civil  business,  wealth  ;  one,  moiling,  lay 
Tangled  in  net  of  sensual  delight ; 

And  one  to  wistless  indolence  resign’d  ;  10 

What  time  from  all  these  empty  things  escap’d. 
With  Beatrice,  I  thus  gloriously 
Was  rais’d  aloft,  and  made  the  guest  ofheav’n. 

They  of  the  circle  to  that  point,  each  one. 
Where  erst  it  was,  had  turn’d  ;  and  steady  glow’d. 
As  candle  in  his  pocket.  Then  within 

*  Aphorisms.']  The  study  of  medicine. 
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The  lustre* * * §,  that  erewhile  bespake  uie,  smiling' 
With  merer  gladness,  heard  I  thus  begin  : 

“  E’en  as  his  beam  illumes  me,  so  I  look 
Into  the’  eternal  light,  and  clearly  mark  20 

Thy  thoughts,  from  whence  they  rise.  Thou  art 
in  doubt. 

And  wouldst,  that  I  sliould  bolt  my  words  afresh 
In  such  plain  open  phrase,  as  may  be  smooth 
To  thy  perception,  where  I  told  thee  late 
That  ‘  well  they  thrivef ;’  and  tliat  ‘  no  second 
sucht 

Hath  risen,’  which  no  small  distinction  needs. 

“  The  providence,  that  govemeth  the  world. 

In  depth  of  counsel  by  created  ken 
Unfathomable,  to  the  end  that  she§. 

Who  with  loud  cries  was  ’spous’d  in  precious 
blood,  -30 

Might  keep  her  footing  tow’rds  her  well-belov’dH, 
Safe  in  herself  and  constant  unto  him. 

Hath  two  ordain’d,  who  should  on  either  hand 
In  chief  escort  her :  onel[,  seraphic  all 
In  fervency  ;  for  wisdom  upon  earth. 

The  other**,  splendour  of  cherubic  light. 

1  but  of  one  will  tell :  he  tells  of  both. 

Who  one  commendeth,  which  of  them  soe’er 
Be  taken :  for  their  deeds  were  to  one  end. 


*  ThelustreJ]  The  spirit  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 

t  That'' roell  they  thrive'^  See  the  last  Cantu,  v.  93. 

J  "^0  second  such*'\  See  the  last  Canto,  v.  Ill, 

§  She.'}  The  Church, 

(I  Her  well-beloved.}  Jesus  Christ. 

^  One.}  Saint  Francis. 

**  Theother.}  Saint  Dominice 
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“  Between  Tupino,  and  the  wave  that  falls  40 
From  blest  Ubaldo’s  chosen  hill,  there  hang's 
Rich  slope  of  mountain  high,  whence  heat  and  cold* * * § 
Are  wafted  through  Perugia’s  eastern  gate ; 

And  Nocera  with  Gualdo,  in  it’s  rear, 

Mourn  for  their  heavy  yoke-j-.  Upon  that  side, 

Where  it  doth  break  it’s  steepness  most,  arose 

A  sun  upon  the  world,  as  duly  this 

From  Ganges  doth  :  therefore  let  none,  who  speak 

Of  that  place,  sa)"  Ascesi ;  for  it’s  name 

Were  lamely  so  deliver’d  ;  but  the  Eastt,  50 

To  call  things  rightly,  be  it  henceforth  styl’d. 

He  was  not  yet  much  distant  from  liis  rising. 

When  his  good  influence  ’gan  to  bless  the  earth. 

A  dame,  to  whom  none  openeth  pleasure’s  gate 
More  than  to  death,  wa^,  ’gainst  his  father’s  will§, 
His  stripling  choice  :  and  he  did  make  her  his. 
Before  the  spiritual  court||,  by  nuptial  bonds. 

And  in  his  father’s  sight :  from  day  to  day. 

Then  lov’d  her  more  devoutly.  She,  bereav’d 
Of  her  first  husbandlf,  slighted  and  obscure,  60 

•  Heat  and  coldr\  Cold  from  the  snow,  ami  lieat  from  the  i*e- 
flectiou  of  the  s\in. 

t  2^oA-e,]  VelluU'llo  understands  this  of  the  vicinity  of  tlie 
?nounf(i:n  to  Nocera  and  Gualdo:  and  Venturi  (as  I  have 
takeu  ie)  of  the  heavy  impositions  laid  on  those  places  by  the 
Perugians.  For^iy^o,  like  the  lutin  will  admit  of  ^rither 

sense. 

X  The  East."]  This  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun. 

Skakspeare, 

§  ^Gainst  hi.?  father^s  ‘will.']  In  opposition  to  the  wislies  of 
his  natural  father. 

II  Bef'jvcthe  spiritual  court  ]  He  made  a  vow  of  poverty  in 
the  presence  of  the  bishop  and  of  his  natural  father, 

^  Her  Jirst  husband.]  Christ. 

T  2 
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Thousand  and  hundred  years  and  more,  remain’d 
Without  a  single  suitor,  till  he  came. 

Nor  aught  avail’d,  that,  with  Amyclas*,  she 
Was  found  unmov’d  at  rumour  of  his  voice. 

Who  shook  the  world :  nor  aught  her  constant 
boldness 

Whereby  with  Christ  she  mounted  on  the  cross. 
When  Mary  stay’d  beneath.  But  not  to  deal 
Thus  closely  with  thee  longer,  take  at  large 
The  lovers’  titles — Poverty  and  Francis. 

Their  concord  and  glad  looks,  wonder  and  love,  70 
And  sweet  regard  gave  birth  to  holy  thoughts. 

So  much  that  venerable  Bernard’!'  first 
Did  bare  his  feet,  and,  in  pursuit  of  peace 
So  heavenly,  ran,  yet  deem’d  his  footing  slow. 

O  hidden  riches  !  O  prolific  good  ! 

Egidiusf  bares  him  next,  and  ne.xt  Sylvester§, 

And  follow,  both,  the  bridegroom ;  so  the  bride 
Can  please  them.  Thenceforth  goes  he  on  his  way. 
The  father  and  the  master,  with  his  spouse, 

•  Amyclas*']  Lucan  makes  C®sar  exclaim,  on  witnessing 
tlie  secure  poverty  of  the  fisherman  Amyclas 

— O  vii'*e  luia  faciihas 

Pauperis,  angiislique  lares!  O  inunera  nondum 
Intellecta  deum!  quibus  hoc  contingere  templis, 

Aut  potuit  muris,  nullo  trepidare  iniuuliu, 

Casarea  puhaiite  maim?  Phnrs,  lib.  v.  531. 

O  happy  poverty  !  thou  greatest  good 
Bestow'd  by  heaven,  but  seldom  understood  I 
Here  nor  the  cruel  spoiler  seeks  his  prey, 

Nor  ruthless  armies  take  tht  ir  dreadful  w  ay,  &c.  Rowe. 
•f  Bernard.]  Of  Quintavalle ;  one  of  the  first  followers  of 
the  saint. 

%  Egidius*]  The  third  of  his  disciples,  who  died  in  1262.  His 
work,  entitled  Verba  Aurea.  was  published  in  1534.  at  Ant¬ 
werp.  See  Lucas  Waddingus,  Annales  Ordinis  Minoris,  p.  5. 

$  Sylvester.]  Another  of  his  earliest  associates. 
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And  with  that  family,  whom  now  the  cord*  80 
Girt  humbly  ;  nor  did  abjectness  of  heart 
Weigh  down  his  eye-lids,  for  that  he  was  son 
Of  Pietro  Bernardonef,  and  by  men 
In  wond’rous  sort  despis’d.  But  royally 
His  hard  intention  he  to  Innocent 
Set  forth  ;  and,  from  him,  first  receiv’d  the  seal 
On  his  religion.  Then,  when  numerous  flock’d 
The  tribe  of  lowly  ones,  that  trac’d  his  steps. 
Whose  marvellous  life  deservedly  were  sung 
In  heights  empyreal ;  through  Honorius’§  hand  90 
A  second  crown,  to  deck  their  Guardian’s  virtues. 
Was  by  the’  eternal  Spirit  inwreath’d :  and  when 
He  had,  through  thirst  of  martyrdom,  stood  up 
In  the  proud  Soldan’s  presence,  and  there  preach’d 
Christ  and  his  followers,  but  found  the  race 
Unripen’d  for  conversion  ;  back  once  more 
He  hasted,  (not  to  intermit  his  toil,) 

And  reap’d  Ausonian  lands.  On  the  hard  rock^f, 
’Twixt  Arno  and  the  Tyber,  he  from  Christ 
Took  the  last  signet**,  which  his  limbs  two  years 
Did  carry.  Then,  the  season  come  that  he,  TOl 
Who  to  such  good  had  destin’d  him,  was  pleas’d 

•  Whom  vow  the  chord.']  Snint  Francis  bound  his  body  with 
a  cord,  in  sign  tliat  he  considered  it  as  a  beast,  and  tliat  it  re¬ 
quired,  like  a  beast,  to  be  led  by  a  halter. 

t  Pietro  Bernardonc.]  A  man  in  a  humble  station  of  life 
at  Assisi. 

t  Innocent.]  Pope  Innocent  III. 

5  Honoriuo.]  His  successor  Honorius  III.  who  granted  cer¬ 
tain  privileges  to  the  Franciscans. 

t  On  the  hard  rock.]  The  mountain  Alverna  in  the  Apennine. 

*•  The  last  signet.]  Alluding  to  the  stigmata,  or  marks  re¬ 
sembling  the  wounds  of  Christ,  said  to  have  been  found  on  the 
saint’s  body. 
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To’  advance  him  to  the  meed,  which  he  had  earn’d 
By  his  self-humbling;  to  his  brotherhood, 

As  their  just  heritage,  he  gave  in  charge 
His  dearest  lady*  ;  and  enjoin’d  their  love 
And  faith  to  her ;  and,  from  her  bosom,  will’d 
His  goodly  spirit  should  move  forth,  returning 
To  it’s  appointed  kingdom;  nor  would  have 
His  bodyj-  laid  upon  another  bier.  110 

“  Think  now  of  one,  who  were  a  fit  colleague 
To  keep  the  bark  of  Peter,  in  deep  sea, 

Helm’d  to  right  point;  and  such  our  Patriarchf  was. 
Therefore  who  follow  him  as  he  enjoins. 

Thou  mayst  be  certain,  take  good  lading  in. 

But  hunger  of  new  viands  tempts  his  flock§  ; 

So  that  they  needs  into  strange  pastures  wide 
JIust  spread  them  :  and  the  more  remote  from  him 
The  stragglers  wander,  so  much  more  they  come 
Home,  to  the  sheep-fold,  destitute  of  milk.  120 
There  are  of  them,  in  truth,  who  fear  their  harm, 
.\nd  to  the  shepherd  cleave  ;  but  these  so  few, 

A  little  stuff  may  furnish  out  their  cloaks. 

“  Now,  if  my  words  be  clear  ;  if  thou  have  ta’en 
Good  heed  ;  if  that,  which  I  have  told,  recal 
To  mind ;  thy  wish  may  be  in  part  fulfill’d  : 

For  thou  wilt  see  the  plant  from  whence  they  split  ; 
And  he  shall  see,  who  girds  him,  what  that  means, 

‘  That  well  they  thrive,  not  swoln  with  vanity.’  ” 

*  His  dearest  lady  ]  Poverty. 

t  His  body.']  He  forliail  any  funeral  pomp  to  be  observed  at 
his  burial;  and.  as  it  is  said,  ordered  that  his  remains  sliould 
be  deposited  in  a  place  where  criminals  were  executed  and  in¬ 
terred. 

t  Our  Patriarch.]  Saint  Dominic,  to  whose  order  Thomas 
Aquinas  belonged. 

J  Hisjlock.]  The  Dominicans. 


CANTO  XII. 


ARGUMENT. 


A  second  circle  of  glorified  souls  encompasses  the  first.  Buo* 
naventura,  who  is  one  of  them,  celebrates  the  praises  of  St. 
Dominic,  and  informs  Dante  who  the  other  eleven  are,  that 
are  in  this  second  circle  or  garland. 

8ooir  as  it’s  final  word  tlie  blessed  flame* 

Had  rais’d  for  utterance,  straight  the  holy  mUlf 
Began  to  wheel ;  nor  yet  had  once  revolv’d. 

Or  ere  another,  circling,  compass’d  it. 

Motion  to  motion,  song  to  song,  conjoining ; 

Song,  that  as  much  our  muses  doth  excel. 

Our  Syrens  with  their  tuneful  pipes,  as  ray 
Of  primal  splendour  doth  it’s  faint  reflex. 

As  when,  if  Juno  bid  her  handmaid  forth, 

Two  arches  parallel,  and  trick’d  alike,  10 

Span  the  thin  cloud,  the  outer  taking  birth 
From  that  within  (in  manner  of  that  voiced 

•  The  blissed  flame.']  Thomas  Aquinas, 
t  The  holy  mill.]  The  circle  of  spirits, 
t  In  manner  of  that  voice.]  One  rainbow  giving  back  the 
image  of  the  other,  as  sound  is  reflected  by  Echo,  that  nymph 
who  was  melted  away  by  her  fondness  for  Narcissus,  as  vapour 
is  melted  by  the  sun.  The  reader  will  observe  in  the  text  not 
only  a  second  and  third  simile  within  the  first,  but  two  mytho- 
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Whom  love  did  melt  away,  as  sun  the  mist,) 

And  they  who  gaze,  presageful  call  to  mind 
The  compact,  made  with  Noah,  of  the  world 
No  more  to  be  o’erflow’d  ;  about  us  thus. 

Of  sempiternal  roses,  bending,  wreath’d 
Those  garlands  twain  ;  and  to  the  innermost 
E’en  thus  the’  external  answer’d.  When  the  foot¬ 
ing, 

And  other  great  festivity,  of  song,  20 

And  radiance,  light  with  light  accordant,  each 
Jocund  and  blythe,  had  at  their  pleasure  stiU’d, 
(E’en  as  the  eyes,  by  quick  volition  mov’d. 

Are  shut  and  rais’d  together,)  from  the  heart 
Of  one*  amongst  the  new  lightsf  mov’d  a  voice. 
That  made  me  seemt  like  needle  to  the  star. 

In  turning  to  it’s  whereabout^  ;  and  thus 

logical  and  one  sacred  allusion  bound  up  together  svith  the 
whole.  Even  after  this  accumulation  of  imagery,  the  two  cir¬ 
cles  of  spirits,  by  whom  Beatrice  and  Dante  were  encompassed, 
are  by  a  bold  fig'ure  termed  two  garlands  of  never-fading 
roses.  Indeed  there  is  a  fulness  of  splendour,  even  to  prodi¬ 
gality,  throughout  the  beginning  of  this  Canto. 

*  One,"]  Saint  Buonaventura,  general  of  the  Franciscan  or¬ 
der,  in  which  he  effected  some  reformation ;  and  one  of  the  most 
profound  divines  of  his  age.  “  He  refused  the  archbishopric 
of  York,  which  was  offered  him  by  Clement  IV.  but  afterwards 
was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Aibano  and  a  cardi¬ 
nal's  hat.  He  was  born  at  Bagnoregio  or  Bagiiorea,  in  Tuscan}’’, 
A.  D.  1221,  and  died  in  1274.”  Diet*  Histor,  par  Chaudon  et 
Delandine,  Ed.  Lyon.  1804. 

f  Amongst  the  nerv  lights.'}  In  the  circle  that  had  newly  sur¬ 
rounded  the  first. 

%  That  made  me  seem.}  “  That  made  me  turn  to  it,  as  tlie 
magnetic  needle  does  to  the  pole.” 

}  To  it's  ivhereabout}  A1  suo  dove. 

The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout. 

Shakspeare.  Macbeth^  act  ii.  ac.  J . 
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Began  :  “  The  love*,  that  makes  me  beautiful, 
Prompts  me  to  tell  of  the’  other  guide,  for  whom 
Such  good  of  mine  is  spoken.  Where  one  is,  30 
The  other  worthily  should  also  be  ; 

That  as  their  warfare  was  alike,  alike 
Should  be  their  glory.  Slow,  and  full  of  doubt, 
And  with  thin  ranks,  after  it’s  banner  mov’d 
The  army’  of  Christ,  fwhich  it  so  dearly  cost 
To  reappoint,)  when  it’s  imperial  Head, 

Who  reigneth  ever,  for  the  drooping  host 
Did  make  provision,  thorough  grace  alone. 

And  not  through  it’s  deserving.  As  thou  heard’ stf. 
Two  champions  to  the  succour  of  his  spouse  40 
He  sent,  who  by  their  deeds  and  words  might  join 
Again  his  scatter’d  people.  In  that  climet 
Where  springs  the  pleasant  west -wind  to  unfold 
The  fresh  leaves,  with  which  Europe  sees  herself 
New-garmented  ;  nor  from  those  billows!  far. 
Beyond  whose  chiding,  after  weary  course. 

The  sun  doth  sometimesH  hide  him ;  safe  abides 
The  happy  Callarogaf,  under  guard 
Of  the  gi-eat  shield,  wherein  the  lion  lies 
Subjected  and  supreme.  And  there  was  born  50 

•  The  love,']  By  an  act  of  mutual  courtesy,  Buenaventura,  a 
Franciscan,  is  made  to  proclaim  the  praises  of  St.  Dominic,  as 
Thomas  Aquinas,  a  Dominican,  has  celebrated  those  of  St. 
Francis,  and  in  like  manner  each  blames  irregularities,  not  of 
the  other’s  order,  but  of  that  to  which  himself  belonged, 

+  As  thou  heariTst.]  See  the  last  Canto,  v.  33. 
t  In  that  clime,]  Spain, 
j  Those  billows  ]  The  Atlantic. 

II  Sometimes.]  During  the  sununer  solstice. 

H  Callaroga,]  Between  Osma  and  Aranda,  Jn  Old  Castile, 
designated  by  the  royal  coat  of  arms. 
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The  loving'  minion  of  the  Christian  faith*, 

The  hallow’d  wrestler,  gentle  to  his  ovvn. 

And  to  his  enemies  terrible.  So  replete 
His  soul  with  lively  virtue,  that  when  first 
Created,  even  in  the  mother’s  wombf. 

It  prophesied.  When,  at  the  sacred  font, 

The  spousals  were  complete  ’twixt  faith  and  him. 
Where  pledge  of  mutual  safety  was  exchang’d, 
The  damet,  who  was  his  surety,  in  her  sleep 
Beheld  the  wondrous  fruit,  that  was  from  him  60 
And  from  his  heirs  to  issue.  And  that  such 
He  might  be  construed,  as  indeed  he  was. 

She  was  inspir’d  to  name  him  of  his  owner, 

Whose  he  was  wholly ;  and  so  call’d  him  Dominic. 
And  I  speak  of  him,  as  the  labourer, 

AVhom  Christ  in  his  own  Garden  chose  to  be 
His  help-mate.  Messenger  he  seem’d,  and  friend 
Fast-knit  to  Christ ;  and  the  first  love  he  show’d, 

*  The  loving  minion  of  the  Christian  fnith.']  Dnminic  was 
born  April  5,  1170,  and  died  Auq^iist  6,  1221.  His  bircli-place 
Callaruifa;  his  father  and  mother’s  names,  Feli.x  and  Joanna  ; 
his  mother’s  dream  ;  his  name  of  Dominic,  given  him  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  vision  by  a  noble  matron  who  stood  sponsor  to 
him,  are  all  told  in  an  anonymous  life  of  the  saint,  said  to  he 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  published  byQuetif  and 
Echard.  Scriptures  Ordinis  Pratdicatoriim.  Par.  1719.  fol.  tom.  i. 
p.  25.  These  writers  deny  his  having  been  an  inquisitor,  and 
indeed  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition  itself  before  the 
fourth  Lateral)  council.  Ibid.  p.  88. 

t  In  the  muther's  tvonih.]  His  mother,  when  pregnant  with 
him,  is  said  to  have  dreamt  that  she  should  bring  forth  a  white 
and  black  dog  with  a  lighted  torch  in  it’s  mouth,  which  were 
signs  of  the  habit  to  be  worn  by  his  onler,  and  of  his  fervent  ze;ri. 

f  The  danieC]  His  godmother’s  dream  was,  that  he  had  one 
star  in  his  forehead  and  another  in  the  nape  of  his  neck,  from 
which  he  connnunicated  light  to  the  east  and  the  west. 
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Was  after  the  first  counsel*  that  Christ  gave. 

Many  a  timef  his  nurse,  at  entering,  found  70 
That  he  had  ris’n  in  silence,  and  was  prostrate. 

As  who  should  say,  ‘  My  errand  was  for  this.’ 

O  happy  father  !  Felixt  rightly  nam’d. 

O  favour’d  mother  !  rightly  nam’d  Joanna  ; 

If  that  do  mean,  as  men  interpret  it§. 

Not  for  the  world’s  sake,  for  which  now  they  toil 
Upon  Ostiensell  and  Taddeo’s^  lore. 

But  for  the  real  manna,  soon  he  grew 
Mighty  in  learning  :  and  did  set  himself 

•  After  the  first  couns/i.'^  “^sus  said  unto  him,  If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  ;  and  come  and  follow 
me.’’  Mntth.  xix.  21.  Dominic  is  said  to  have  followed  this 
advice. 

+  Many  a  fime.^  His  nurse,  when  she  returned  to  him, 
often  found  that  he  had  left  his  bed,  and  was  prostrate,  and  in 
prayer. 

t  Fetix,^  Feliz  Gusman. 

§  As  men  interpret  ?V.]  Grace  or  gift  of  the  Lord. 

II  Osfiense,]  An  igo,  a  native  of  Susa  formerly  a  consider¬ 
able  city  in  Piedmont,  and  cardinal  of  Ostia  and  Velletri, 
whence  he  acquired  the  name  of  Ostiense,  was  celebrated  for 
his  lectures  on  the  five  books  of  the  Decretals.  He  flourished 
about  the  year  1250.  He  is  classed  by  Frezzi  with  Accorso  the 
Florentine. 

Poi  Ostiense,  e’l  Fiorentino  Accorso, 

Che  fe  le  chiose,  e  dichiaro  ’1  mio  testo, 

£  alle  leggi  diede  gran  soccorso. 

II  Qiiadrir,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1.1. 

U  Taddeo,"}  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  .speaks  of  the  physi¬ 
cian  or  the  lawyer  of  that  name.  The  former,  Taddeo  d’Al- 
derotto,  a  Florentine,  called  the  Hippocratean,  translated  the 
ethics  of  Aristotle  into  Latin  ;  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  other,  who  was 
of  Bologna,  and  celebrated  for  his  legal  knowledge,  left  no 
writings  behind  him. 

Voi.  XLVI. 
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To  go  about  the  vineyard,  that  soon  turns  80 

To  wan  and  wither’d,  if  not  tended  well  : 

And  from  the  see* * * §,  (whose  bounty  to  the  just 
And  needy  is  gone  by,  not  through  it’s  fault. 

But  his  w'ho  fills  it  basely,)  he  besought. 

No  dispensationj-  for  commuted  wrong. 

Nor  the  first  vacant  fortunet,  nor  the  tenths 
That  to  God’s  paupers  rightly  appertain. 

But,  ’gainst  an  erring  and  degenerate  world, 
Incense  to  fight,  in  favour  of  that  seed§ 

From  wdiich  the  twice  twelve  cions  gird  thee  round. 
Then,  with  sage  doctrine  and  good  will  to  help,  91 
Forth  on  his  great  apostleship  he  far’d. 

Like  torrent  bursting  from  a  lofty  vein  ; 

And,  dashing  ’gainst  the  stocks  of  heresy. 

Smote  fiercest,  where  resistance  was  most  stout. 
Thence  many  rivulets  have  since  been  turn’d. 

Over  the  garden  catholic  to  lead 

Their  living  waters,  and  have  fed  it’s  plants. 

“  If  such,  one  wheel||  of  that  two-yoked  car, 
AVherein  the  holy  church  defended  her,  100 

And  rode  triumphant  through  the  civil  broil ; 

*  The  seeJ]  “  The  ajiostolic  see,  which  no  longer  continues 
it’s  wonted  liberality  towards  the  indigent  and  deserving ;  not 
indet'd  through  it’s  own  fault,  as  it’s  doctrines  are  still  the  same, 
but  through  the  fault  of  the  pontiff  who  is  seated  in  it.” 

t  No  dispensation.^  Dominic  did  not  ask  license  to  com¬ 
pound  forthe  use  of  unjust  acquisitions  by  dedicating  a  pai't  of 
them  to  pious  purposes. 

t'  Nor  the  first  vacant  fortune.']  Not  the  first  benefice  that 
fell  vacant. 

§  In  favour  of  that  seed.]  “  For  that  seed  of  the  divine 
word,  from  which  have  sprung  up  these  four-and-twenty  plants, 
these  holy  spirits  that  now  environ  thee,” 

)|  One  icheel,]  Dominic  ;  as  the  other  wheel  is  Francis, 
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Thou  canst  not  doubt  it’s  fellow’s  excellence, 
Which  Thomas* * * §,  ere  my  coming,  hath  declar’d 
So  courteously  unto  thee.  But  the  trackf. 

Which  it’s  smooth  fellies  made,  is  now  deserted  : 
That,  mouldy  mother  is,  where  late  were  lees. 

His  family,  that  wont  to  trace  his  path, 

Turn  backward,  and  invert  their  steps  ;  erelong 
To  rue  the  gathering  in  of  their  ill  crop. 

When  the  rejected  taresf  in  vain  shall  ask  110 
Admittance  to  the  barn.  I  question  not§ 

But  he,  who  search’d  our  volume,  leaf  by  leaf. 
Might  still  find  page  with  this  inscription  on’t, 

‘I  am  as  1  was  wont.’  Yet  such  were  not 
From  Acquasparta  nor  Casale,  whence. 

Of  those  who  come  to  meddle  with  the  text. 

One  stretches  and  another  cramps  it’s  rule. 
Bonaventura’s  life  in  me  behold. 

From  Bagnoregio ;  one,  who,  in  discharge 

Of  my  great  offices,  still  laid  aside  120 

All  sinister  aim.  Illuminato  here, 

*  Thomas."]  Thomas  Aquinas. 

t  Buf  the  fracA:.]  “But  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  is  already- 
deserted:  and  the  lees  of  the  wine  are  turned  into  mouldi*' 
ness.” 

t  Tares,]  He  adverts  to  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  the 
wheat. 

§  I  question  not.]  “  Some  indeed  might  be  found  who  still  Ob’* 
serve  the  rule  of  the  order:  but  such  would  come  neither  from 
Casale  nor  .Acquasparta,”  At  Casale.  in  Monferrat,  the  disci¬ 
pline  had  been  enforced  by  Uberto  with  unnecessary  rigour; 
and  at  Acquasparta.  in  the  territory  of  Todi.it  had  been  equal¬ 
ly  reli’.x^d  by  the  Cardinal  Mattro,  general  of  the  order.  Lucas 
"Waddingus,  as  cited  by  Loiiibardi,  corrects  the  errors  of  tho 
commentators  who  had  confounded  these  two. 
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And  Agfostino*  join  me  :  two  they  were, 

Among  the  first  of  those  barefooted  meek  ones, 
Who  sought  God’s  friendship  in  the  cord  :  with 
them 

Hugues  of  Saint  Victorf  ;  Pietro  Mangiadoret  ; 
And  he  of  Spain§  in  his  twelve  volumes  shining  ; 
Nathan  the  prophet ;  Metropolitan 

*  —  lUuminato  here^ 

And  Agostino.']  Two  among  the  earliest  followers  of  St. 
Francis. 

1*  Hugues  of  Se»  Fictor,^  Landino  makes  him  of  Pavia ;  Ven¬ 
turi  calls  him  a  Saxon  ;  and  Lombardi,  following  Alexander  Na¬ 
talis,  Hist.  £ccl.  Ssec.  xi.  cap.  6.  art.  9.  says  that  he  was  from 
Ypres.  He  was  of  the  monaster)-  of  Saint  Victor  at  Paris,  and 
died  in  1)42,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  His  ten  books,  illustrative 
of  the  celestial  hierarchy  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  translation  of  Joannes  Scotus,  are  inscribed  to  King 
Louis,  son  of  Louis  le  Gros,  by  whom  the  monastery  had  been 
founded.  Opera  Hag.  de  S.  Viet.  fol.  Paris.  1526.  tom.  i.  329, 
“  A  man  distinguished  by  the  fecundity  of  his  genius,  who 
treated,  in  his  writing,  of  all  the  branches  of  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane  erudition  that  were  known  in  his  time,  and  who  composed 
several  dissertations  that  are  not  destitute  of  merit.’*  ilfa- 
claine^s  Mosheim,  EccL  Hist,  v.  iii.  cent.  xii.  p.  2.  c.2.  §.  23.  I 
have  looked  into  his  writings,  and  found  some  reason  for  this 
high  eulogium. 

^  Pietro  Mangiadore,"]  “  Petrus  Comestor,  or  the  Eater, 
born  at  Troyes,  was  canon  and  dean  of  that  church,  and  after¬ 
wards  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Paris.  He  relinquished  these 
benefices  to  become  a  regular  canon  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  1198.”— fAauconef  Delandine.  Diet,  Hist,  Ed. 
Lyon.  1804. 

The  work,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  his  Historia  Scolas- 
tica,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  cite  in  the  notes  to  Canto 
XX  vi. 

^  He  of  Spain.']  “  To  Pope  Adrian  V.  succeeded  John  XXI, 
a  native  of  Lisbon ;  a  man  of  great  genius  and  extraordinary 
acquirements,  especially  in  logic  and  in  medicine,  as  his  books 
written  in  the  name  of  Peter  of  Spain,  (by  which  he  was  known 
before  he  became  pope)  may  testify.  His  life  was  not  much 
longer  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  for  he  was  killed  at  Viter- 
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Chrysostom*  ;  and  Anselmot ;  and,  who  deign’d 
To  put  his  hand  to  the  first  art,  Donatusi. 

Raban§  is  here  ;  and  at  my  side  there  shines  130 
Calabria’s  abbot,  Joachim||,  endow’d 

bo,  by  the  falling:  in  of  the  roof  of  his  chamber,  after  he  had 
been  pontiff  only  eight  months  and  as  many  days,”  A.  D.  1277, 
Mariana  Hist,  <le  Esf),  1.  \iv.  c.  2. 

*  Chrysostom^  The  eloquent  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

f  AnselmoJ]  Anselm,  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born 
at  Aosta,  about  1034,  and  studied  under  Lanfranc,  at  the  mo- 
nastt  ry  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  w  here  he  afterwards  devoted  him¬ 
self  t  <  a  religious  life  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  In  three 
years  he  was  made  prior,  and  then  abbot  of  that  monastery; 
from  wlience  he  was  taken,  in  1093,  to  succeed  to  the  arch¬ 
bishopric.  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lanfranc.  He  enjoyed  this 
dignity  till  his  death,  in  1109,  though  it  was  disturbed  by  many 
dissensions  with  William  II.  and  Henry  I.  respecting  immuni¬ 
ties  and  investitures.  There  is  much  depth  and  precision  in  his 
theological  works  ”  Tiraboschi*  Stor,  della  Lett,  /fa/,  tom.  iii. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  2. 

Ibid.  c.  V.  “It  is  an  observation  made  by  many  modern 
writers,  that  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God,  taken 
from  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  which  Des  Cartes  is 
thought  to  be  the  author,  was  so  many  ages  back  discovered 
and  brought  to  light  by  Anselm.  Leibnitz  himself  makes  the 
remark,  vol.  v.  Oper.  p.  570.  Edit.  Genev.  1768.” 

t  Donatus.'\  jEliiis  Donatus,  the  grammarian,  in  the  fourth 
century,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  St.  Jerome. 

§  Raban.']  “  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Mentz  in  8  17.  His 
Latino-Theotische  Glossary  of  the  Bible  is  still  preserved  in  tlic 
imperial  library  at  Vienna.  See  Lambesitis.  Comment,  de 
Bibl.  lib.  ii.  p.  416  and  932.  Gray's  IVorks^  4to.  Lond.  1814, 
vol  li.  p.  33. 

“  Rabaniis  Maurus.  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  Is  deservedly  placed 
at  the  head  of  tlie  Latin  writers  of  this  age.”  Mosheiin.  v.  ii, 
cent.  ix.  p.  2.  c.  2.  §  14. 

U  JGa^hini,'\  Abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria  ;  “  whom  tlie  multi¬ 
tude  revered  as  a  person  divinely  inspired,  and  equal  to  the 
most  illustrious  propliets  of  ancient  times.”  Mosheiin,  v.  iii. 
cent.  xiii.  p.  2.  c.  2.  §  33, 
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With  soul  prophetic.  The  bright  courtesy 
Of  friar  Thomas,  and  his  goodly  lore, 

Have  mov’d  me  to  tlie  blazon  of  a  peer* 

So  worthy ;  and  with  me  have  mov’d  this  throng. 


A  peer,']  St.  DDininic. 


CANTO  XIII. 


ARGUMENT. 

Thomas  Aquinas  resumes  his  speech.  He  solves  the  other  of 
•  those  doubts  which  he  discerned  in  the  mind  of  Dante,  and 
warns  him  earnestly  against  assenting  to  any  proposition 
without  having  duly  examined  it. 

Let  him*,  who  would  conceive  what  now  I  saw. 
Imagine,  (and  retain  the  image  firm 
As  mountain  rock,  the  whilst  he  hears  me  speak,) 
Of  stars,  fifteen,  from  midst  the’  etherial  host 
Selected,  that,  with  lively  ray  serene, 

O’ercome  the  massiest  air  ;  thereto  imagine 
The  wain,  that,  in  the  bosom  of  our  sky. 

Spins  ever  on  its  axle  night  and  day. 

With  the  bright  summit  of  that  horn,  which  swells 
Due  from  the  pole,  round  which  the  first  wheel  rolls. 
To’  have  rang’d  themselves  in  fashion  of  two  signs 
In  heaven,  such  as  Ariadne  made,  12 

When  death’s  chill  seiz’d  her  ;  and  that  one  of  them 

•  Let  flint.]  “  Whoever  would  conceive  the  sight  that  now 
presented  itself  to  me,  must  imagine  to  himself  fifteen  of  the 
brightest  stars  in  heaven,  together  with  seven  stars  of  Arcturus 
^lajor  and  two  of  Arcturus  Minor,  ranged  in  two  circles,  one 
within  the  other,  each  resembling  the  crown  of  Ariadne,  and 
moving  round  in  opposite  directions.” 
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Did  compass  in  the  other’s  beam  ;  and  both 
In  such  sort  whirl  around,  that  each  should  tend 
With  opposite  motion  :  and,  conceiving  thus, 

Of  that  true  constellation,  and  the  dance 
Twofold,  that  circled  me,  he  shall  attain 
As ’t  were  the  shadow  ;  for  things  thei-e  as  much 
Surpass  our  usage,  as  tlie  swiftest  heav’n  20 

Is  swifter  than  the  Chiana*.  There  was  sung 
No  Bacchus,  and  no  lo  Psean,  but 
Three  persons  in  the  god-head,  and  in  one 
Person  that  nature  and  the  human  join’d. 

The  song  fulfill’d  its  measure  :  and  to  us 
Those  saintly  lights  attended,  happier  made 
At  each  new  minist’ring.  Then  silence  brake. 
Amid  the’  accordant  sons  of  Deity, 

That  luminaryf,  in  which  the  wondrous  life 
Of  the  meek  man  of  Godt  was  told  to  me  ;  30 

And  thus  it  spake :  “  One  ear§  o’  the’  harvest  thresh’d. 
And  its  grain  safely  stor’d,  sweet  charity 
Invites  me  with  the  other  to  like  toil. 

“  Thou  know’st  that  in  the  bosom||  whence  the  rib 

*  The  Chiana.']  See  Hel],  canto  xxix.  45. 

t  That  luminary.']  Thomas  Aquinas. 

X  The  meek  man  of  God.]  St.  Francis.  See  canto  xi.  25. 

$  One  ear.]  Having  solved  one  of  iljy  questions,  I  proceciT 
to  answer  the  other.  Thou  ihiiiliest  then  that  Adam  and 
Christ  were  botli  endued  with  all  the  peiTeciion  of  which  the 
iiuman  nature  is  capable;  and  therefore  wonderest  at  what 
has  been  said  concerning  Solomon.” 

II  In  the  bosom.]  ‘‘  Thou  knowestthat  in  the  breast  of  Ad.am, 
whence  the  rib  was  taken  to  make  that  fair  check  of  Eve, 
which,  by  tasting  the  apple,  brought  death  into  the  world  ;  and 
also  in  the  breast  of  Clirist,  which,  being  pierced  by  the  lance, 
made  s  ilisfaciion  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  as  inuclj 
w  isdom  resided  as  human  nature  was  capable  of ;  and  thou  dost 
therefore  wonder  tliut  I  should  have  spoken  of  Solomon  as  the 
w  isest.”  See  canto  x.  105. 
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Was  ta’en  to  fashion  that  fair  cheek,  whose  taste 
All  the  world  pa)fs  for;  and  in  that,  which  pierc’d 
By  the  keen  lance,  both  after  and  before 
Such  satisfaction  offer’d  as  outweighs 
Each  evil  in  the  scale  ;  whate’er  of  light 
To  human  nature  is  allow’d,  must  all  40 

Have  by  his  virtue  been  infus’d,  who  form’d 
Both  one  and  other  :  and  thou  thence  admir’st 
In  that  I  told  thee,  of  beatitudes, 

A  second  there  is  none  to  his  enclos’d 
In  the  fifth  radiance.  Open  now  thine  eyes 
To  what  I  answer  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  see 
Thy  deeming  and  my  saying  meet  in  truth. 

As  centre  in  the  round.  That*  which  dies  not. 
And  that  which  can  die,  are  but  each  the  beam 
Of  that  idea,  which  our  sovereign  Sire  50 

Engendereth  loving  ;  for  that  lively  lightf. 

Which  passeth  from  his  splendour,  not  disjoin’d 
From  him,  nor  from  his  love  triune  with  them!. 
Doth,  through  his  bounty,  congregate  itself. 
Mirror’d,  as ’t  were,  in  new  existences§  ; 

Itself  unalterable,  and  ever  one. 

“  Descending  hence  unto  the  lowest  powersif. 

Its  energy  so  sinks,  at  last  it  makes 
But  brief  contingencies ;  for  so  I  name 

*  That.']  “  Things,  corruptible  and  incorruptible,  are  only- 
emanations  from  the  archetypal  idea  residing  in  the  Divine 
Mind.” 

+  Light.]  The  Word  :  the  Son  of  God. 

t  His  love  triune  with  them.]  The  Holy  Ghost. 

§  Hero  existences.]  Angels  and  human  souls.  If  we  read  with 
some  editions  and  many  MSS.  “  nove”  instead  of  “  nuove,”  it 
should  be  rendered  “  nine  existences,”  and  then  means  “  the 
nine  heavens.” 

II  The  lowest  powers.]  Irrational  life  and  brute  matter. 
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Things  generated,  which  the  heav’nly  orbs  60 
Moving,  with  seed  or  without  seed,  produce. 

Their  wax,  and  that  which  moulds  it* * * §,  differ  much  : 
And  thence  with  lustre,  more  or  less,  it  shows 
The’  ideal  stamp  imprest:  so  that  one  tree. 
According  to  his  kind,  hath  better  fruit. 

And  worse  :  and,  at  your  birth,  ye  mortal  men. 

Are  in  your  talents  various.  Were  the  wax 
Molded  with  nice  exactness,  and  the  heav’n* 

In  it’s  disposing  influence  supreme. 

The  brightness  of  the  sealf  should  be  complete :  70 
But  nature  renders  it  imperfect  ever  ; 

Resembling  thus  the  artist,  in  her  work. 

Whose  faltering  hand  is  faithless  to  his  skill. 
Thereforef,  if  fervent  love  dispose,  and  mark 
The  lustrous  image  of  the  primal  virtue. 

There  all  perfection  is  vouchsaPd ;  and  such 
The  clay§  was  made,  accomplish’d  with  each  gift. 
That  life  can  teem  with  ;  such  the  burden  fill’d 
The  virgin’s  bosom  :  so  that  I  commend 
Thy  judgment,  that  the  human  nature  ne’er  80 
Was,  or  can  be,  such  as  in  them  it  was. 

“  Did  I  advance  no  further  than  this  point ; 

‘  How  then  had  he  no  peer  ?’  thou  might’st  reply. 
But,  that  what  now  appears  not,  may  appear 

*  Their  tvnjr.  and  that  ivhich  moulds  it.']  Walter,  and  the 
virtue  or  energy  that  acts  on  it. 

+  The  heav'n.]  The  influence  of  the  planetar}'  bodies. 

t  The  brightness  of  the  seal.]  The  hrightuess  of  the  divine 
idea  before  spoken  of. 

§  Therefore.]  Daniello,  says  Lombardi,  lias  shown  his  saga¬ 
city  in  remarking  tiiat  our  poet  intends  this  for  a  brief  des¬ 
cription  of  the  Trinity  :  tlie  iirimal  virtue  signifying  the  Father; 
the  lustrous  image,  the  Son  ;  and  fervent  love,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

.  II  The  clay,]  Adam. 
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Right  plainly,  pondei',  who  he  was,  and  what 
CWlien  he  was  bidden  ‘Ask,’)  the  motive  sway’d 
To  his  requesting.  I  have  spoken  thus, 

That  thou  mayst  see,  he  was  a  king,  who  ask’d* 
For  wisdom,  to  tlie  end  he  might  be  king 
Sufficient :  not,  the  numberf  to  search  out  90 
Of  tlie  celestial  movers ;  or  to  know. 

If  necessaryt  with  contingent  e’er 
Have  made  necessity  ;  or  whether  that 
Be  granted,  that  first  motion§  is ;  or  if. 

Of  the  mid  circle||,  can  by  art  be  made 
Triangle,  with  it’s  corner  blunt  or  sharp. 

“  Whence,  nothing  that,  which  I  have  said,  and 
this. 

Thou  kingly  prudence  and  that  kent  mayst  learn. 
At  which  the  dart  of  my  intention  aims. 

•  TVho  ask'd.']  “  He  did  not  desire  to  know  the  number  of 
the  celesti-ol  intelligences,  or  to  pry  into  the  subtleties  of  lo¬ 
gical,  metajdiysical,  or  uiathematical  science;  but  asked  for  that 
wisdom  which  might  fit  him  for  his  kingly  office.” 

t  The  number.]  This  question  is  discussed  by  our  poet  him- 
selfin  the  Convilo,  p.  49. 

t  If  necessary.]  “If  a  premise  necessarily  true,  with  one 
not  necessarily  true,  ever  produced  a  necessary  consequence: 
a  question  resolved  in  the  negative  by  the  art  of  logic,  with 
that  general  rule,  conclusio  sequitur  debiliorem  partem.” 

Lombardi. 

J  That  first  motion.]  “  If  we  must  allow  one  first  motion, 
which  is  not  caused  by  other  motion  :  a  question  resolved  af¬ 
firmatively  by  metaphysics,  according  to  that  principle,  repug. 
nat  in  causis  processus  in  infinitum.”  Lombardi. 

II  Of  the  mid  circle.]  “  If  in  the  half  of  the  circle  a  rectili¬ 
near  triangle  can  be  described,  one  side  of  w  hich  shall  be  the 
diameter  of  the  same  circle,  without  it’s  forming  a  right  angle 
with  the  other  two  sides ;  which  geometry  shows  to  be  impos¬ 
sible.”  Lombardi. 

1  That  ken.]  Seecantox.no. 
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And,  marking  clearly,  that  I  told  thee,  ‘  Risen,’  100 
Thou  shalt  discern  it  only  hath  respect 
To  kings,  of  whom  are  many,  and  the  good 
Are  rare.  With  this  distinction  take  my  words ; 
And  they  may  well  consist  with  that  which  thou 
Of  the  first  human  father  dost  believe. 

And  of  our  well-beloved.  And  let  this 
Henceforth  be  lead  unto  thy  feet,  to  make 
Thee  slow  in  motion,  as  a  weary  man. 

Both  to  the  ‘  yea’  and  to  the  ‘  nay’  thou  seest  not. 
For  he  among  the  fools  is  down  full  low,  110 

■\Vhose  affirmation,  or  denial,  is 
Without  distinction,  in  each  case  alike. 

Since  it  befals,  that  in  most  instances 
Current  opinion  leans  to  false  :  and  then 
Affection  bends  the  judgment  to  her  ply. 

“  Much  more  than  vainly  doth  he  loose  from  shore. 
Since  he  returns  not  such  as  he  set  forth. 

Who  fishes  for  the  truth  and  wanteth  skill. 

And  open  proofs  of  this  unto  the  world 

Have  been  afforded  in  Parmenides,  120 

Melissus,  Bryso*,  and  the  crowd  beside. 

Who  journey’d  on,  and  knew  not  whither;  so  did 
Sabellius,  Ariusrj-,  and  the  other  fools. 


•  ■  •'Parmenides, 

Melissut,  Bri/.fo*2 

For  the  siogular  opinions  entertained  by  the  two  former  of 
these  heathen  pliilosophers,  see  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  ix.  and 
Aristot*  de  Cceio,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  and  Pbys.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  The 
last  is  also  twice  adduced  by  Aristotle  (Anal.  Post.  lib.  i.  cap.  ix. 
and  Rhet.  lib.  iii,  cap.  ii.)  as  affoi'ding  instances  of  false  rea- 
coning.  Our  poet  refers  to  the  philosopher’s  refutation  of  them 
in  the  De  Monarchic,  lib.  iii.  p.  138. 

t  Sabelliuf,  Arius.'}  AVelUknown  heretici. 
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Who,  like  to  scymitars,*  reflected  back 
The  scripture-imag-e  by  distortion  marr’d. 

“  Let  not  the  people  be  too  swift  to  judge ; 

As  one  who  reckons  on  the  blades  in  field. 

Or  e’er  the  crop  be  ripe.  For  I  have  seen 
The  thorn  frown  rudely  all  the  winter  long. 

And  after  bear  the  rose  upon  it’s  top  ;  130 

And  bark,  that  all  her  way  across  the  sea 
Ran  straight  and  speedy,  perish  at  the  last 
E’en  in  the  haven’s  mouth.  Seeing  one  steal. 
Another  bring  his  offering  to  the  priest. 

Let  notf  Dame  Birtha  and  Sir  Martinf  thence 
Into  heav’n’s  counsels  deem  that  they  can  prv  : 

For  one  of  these  may  rise,  the  other  fall.” 

•  Scrjmitars.2  A  passage  in  the  travels  of  Bertradon  de  la 
Brocquiere,  translated  by  Mr.  Johnes,  will  explain  this  allusion, 
which  has  given  some  trouble  to  tbe  commentators.  That 
traveller,  who  wrote  before  Dante,  informs  us,  p.  138,  that  the 
wandering  Arabs  used  tbeir  scymitars  as  mirrors. 

i*  Let  not,]  “  Let  not  short-sighted  mortals  presume  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  future  doom  of  any  man,  from  a  consideration  of 
his  present  character  and  actions.”  This  is  meant  as  an  answer 
to  the  doubts  entertained  respecting  the  salvation  of  Solomon. 
See  Canto  x.  107. 

t  Dame  Birtha  and  Sir  Martin.]  Names  put  generally  for 
any  persons  who  have  more  curiosity  than  discretion. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Solomon,  who  is  one  of  the  spirits  in  the  inner  circle,  declares 
what  the  appearance  of  the  blest  will  he  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  body.  Beatrice  and  Dante  are  translated  into  the 
fifth  heaven,  which  is  that  of  Mars ;  and  here  behold  the 
souls  of  those  who  had  died  fighting  for  the  true  faith,  ranged 
in  the  sign  of  a  cross,  athwart  which  the  spirits  move  to  the 
sound  of  a  melodious  hymn. 

From  centre  to  the  circle,  and  so  back 
From  circle  to  the  centre,  water  moves 
In  the  round  chalice,  even  as  the  blow 
Impels  it,  inwardly,  or  from  without. 

Such  was  the  image*  glanc’d  into  my  mind. 

As  the  great  spirit  of  Aquinum  ceas’d ; 

And  Beatrice,  after  him,  her  words 
Resum’d  alternate  :  “  Need  there  is  (though  yet 
He  tells  it  to  you  not  in  words,  nor  e’en 
In  thought)  that  he  should  fathom  to  it’s  depth  10 
Another  mystery.  Tell  him,  if  the  light. 
Wherewith  your  substance  blooms,  shall  stay  with 
you 

Eternally,  as  now ;  and,  if  it  doth, 

*  Such  was  the  image,^  The  voice  of  Thomas  Aquinas  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  circle  to  the  centre ;  and  that  of  Beatrice 
from  the  centre  to  the  circle. 
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How  when*  ye  shall  regain  your  visible  forms, 

The  sight  may  without  harm  endure  the  change, 
That  also  tell.”  As  those,  who  in  a  ring 
Tread  the  light  measure,  in  their  fitful  mirth 
Raise  loud  the  voice, and  spring  with  gladderbound  ; 
Thus,  at  the  hearing  of  that  pious  suit. 

The  saintly  circles,  in  their  tourneying  20 

And  wond’rous  note,  attested  new  delight. 

Whoso  laments,  that  we  must  doff  this  garb 
Of  frail  mortahty,  thenceforth  to  live 
Immortally  above  ;  he  hath  not  seen 
The  sweet  refreshing  of  that  heavenly  shower. 

Him,  who  lives  ever,  and  for  ever  reigns 
In  mystic  union  of  the  Three  in  One, 

Unbounded,  bounding  all,  each  spirit  thrice 
Sang,  with  such  melody,  as,  but  to  hear. 

For  highest  merit  were  an  ample  meed.  30 

And  from  the  lesser  orh  the  goodliest  lightf. 

With  gentle  voice  and  mild,  such  as  perhaps 
The  angel’s  once  to  Mary,  thus  replied  : 

“  Long  as  the  joy  of  Paradise  shall  last. 

Our  love  shall  shine  around  that  raiment,  bright 
As  fervent ;  fervent  as,  in  vision,  blest ; 

And  that  as  far,  in  blessedness,  exceeding. 

As  it  hath  grace,  beyond  it’s  virtue,  great. 

Our  shape,  regarmented  with  glorious  weeds 
Of  saintly  flesh,  must,  being  thus  entire,  40 

Show  yet  more  gracious.  Therefore  shall  increase 
Whate’er,  of  light,  gratuitous  imparts 
The  Supreme  Good  j  light,  ministering  aid, 

*  When.']  When  ye  shall  he  again  clothed  with  your  bodies 
at  the  resurrection. 

t  The  goodliest  light.]  Solomon, 
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The  better  to  disclose  his  glory  :  whence, 

The  vision  needs  increasing,  must  increase 
The  fervour,  which  it  kindles  ;  and  that  too 
The  ray,  that  comes  from  it.  But  as  the  gleed 
Which  gives  out  flame,  yet  in  it’s  whiteness  shines 
More  lively  than  that,  and  so  preserves 
It’s  proper  semblance  ;  thus  this  circling  sphere  50 
Of  splendour  shall  to  view  less  radiant  seem. 

Than  shall  our  fleshly  robe,  which  yonder  earth 
Now  covers.  Nor  will  such  excess  of  light 
O’erpower  us,  in  corporeal  organs  made 
Firm,  and  susceptible  of  all  delight.” 

So  ready  and  so  cordial  an  “Amen” 

Followed  from  eitlier  choir,  as  plainly  spoke 
Desire  of  their  dead  bodies  ;  yet  perchance 
Not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  kindred  dear. 
Mothers  and  sires,  and  those  whom  best  they 
lov’d,  60 

Ere  they  were  made  imperishable  flame. 

And  lo !  forthwith  there  rose  up  round  about 
A  lustre,  over  that  already  there  ; 

Of  equal  clearness,  like  the  brightening  up 
Of  the  horizon.  As  at  evening  hour 
Of  twilight,  new  appearances  through  heav’n 
Peer  with  taint  glimmer,  doubtfully  descried  ; 

So,  there,  new  substances,  methouglit,  began 
To  rise  in  view  beyond  the  other  twain. 

And  wheeling,  sweep  their  ampler  circuit  wide.  70 

O  genuine  glitter  of  eternal  Beam  ! 

With  what  a  sudden  whiteness  did  it  flow, 
O’erpowering  vision  in  me.  But  so  fair. 

So  passing  lovely,  Beatrice  show’d. 

Mind  cannot  follow  it,  nor  words  express 

X  2 
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Her  infinite  sweetness.  Thence  mine  eyes  regain’d 
Power  to  look  up  ;  and  I  beheld  m3’self, 

Sole  with  my  lady,  to  more  lofty  bliss* 

Translated  :  for  the  star,  with  warmer  smile 
Impurpled,  well  denoted  our  ascent.  80 

■\Vith  all  the  heart,  and  with  that  tongue  which 
speaks 

The  same  in  all,  a  holocaust  I  made 
To  God,  befitting  the  new  grace  vouchsaf’d. 

And  from  my  bosom  had  not  yet  upsteam’d 
The  fuming  of  that  incense,  when  I  knew 
The  rite  accepted.  With  such  mighty  sheen 
And  mantling  crimson,  in  two  listed  rays 
The  splendours  shot  before  me,  that  I  cried, 

“  God  of  Sabaoth  !  that  dost  prank  them  thus !” 

As  leads  the  galaxy  from  pole  to  pole,  90 

Distinguish’d  into  greater  lights  and  less. 

It’s  pathway,  which  the  wisest  fail  to  spell ; 

So  thickly  studded,  in  the  depth  of  Mars, 

Those  rays  describ’d  the  venerable  signf. 

That  quadrants  in  the  round  conjoining  frame. 

Here  memor}'  mocks  the  toil  of  genius.  Christ 
Beam’d  on  that  cross ;  and  pattern  fails  me  now. 
But  whoso  takes  his  cross,  and  follows  Christ, 

Will  pardon  me  for  that  I  leave  untold. 

When  in  the  flecker’d  dawning  he  shall  spy  100 
The  glitterance  of  Christ.  From  horn  to  horn 
And  ’tween  the  summit  and  the  base,  did  move 
Lights,  scintillating,  as  they  met  and  pass’d. 

*  To  more  lofty  bliss."]  To  the  planet  Mars. 

+  Thr  venerable  sign,]  The  cross,  v\hich  is  placed  in  the 
planet  of  Mnrs,  to  denote  the  glory  of  those  who  fought  in 
the  crusades. 
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Thus  oft  are  seen  with  ever-changefiil  glance, 
Straiglit  or  athwart,  now  rapid  and  now  slow. 

The  atomies  of  bodies*,  long  or  short. 

To  move  along  the  sunbeam,  whose  slant  line 
Checkers  the  shadow  interpos’d  by  art 
Against  the  noontide  heat.  And  as  the  chime 
Of  minstrel  music,  dulcimer,  and  harp  110 

AVith  many  strings,  a  pleasant  dinning  makes 
To  him,  who  heareth  not  distinct  the  note  ; 

So  from  the  lights,  which  there  appear’d  to  me. 
Gather’d  along  the  cross  a  melody. 

That,  indistinctly  heard,  with  ravishment 
Possess’d  me.  Yet  I  mark’d  it  as  a  hymn 
Of  lofty  praises  ;  for  there  came  to  me 
“  Arise,”  and  “  Conquer,”  as  to  one  who  hears 
And  comprehends  not.  Me  such  ecstacy 
O’ercame,  that  never,  till  that  hour,  was  thing  120 
That  held  me  in  so  sweet  imprisonment. 

Perhaps  my  saying  over  bold  appears. 
Accounting  less  the  pleasure  of  those  eyes. 
Whereon  to  look  fulfilleth  all  desire. 

But  he'!',  who  is  aware  those  living  seals 

*  The  atomies  of  bo/iies.J 

As  thicke  as  mutes  in  the  sun-beame. 

Chaucer.  Edit.  160S,  fol.  35, 

As  thick  and  numberless, 

As  the  gay  motes  that  peoiile  the  sunbeam. 

Milton^  ll  PenserosG, 

t  He.2  “  He,  who  considers  that  the  eyes  of  Beatrice  be¬ 
came  more  nsdiaut  the  higher  we  ascended,  must  not  wonder 
that  I  do  not  except  even  them,  as  I  had  not  yet  beheld  them 
since  our  entrance  into  this  planet.”  Lombardi  understands, 
by  “  living  seals,”  “  vivi  suggelli,”  “  the  stars  and  this  expla¬ 
nation  derives  some  authority  from  the  Latin  notes  on  the 
Monte  Casino  MS,  ”  id  est  cceli  imprimentes  itl  sigilla.” 
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Of  every  beauty  work  with  quicker  force, 
The  higher  they  are  risen  ;  and  that  there 
I  had  not  turn’d  me  to  them ;  he  may  well 
Excuse  me  that,  whereof  in  my  excuse 
I  do  accuse  me,  and  may  own  my  truth ; 

That  holy  pleasure  here  not  yet  reveal’d. 
Which  grows  in  transport  as  we  mount  aloof. 
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The  spirit  of  Caeciaguida,  our  poet’s  ancestor,  glides  rapidly 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross  j  tells  who  he  is ;  and  speaks  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  Florentines  in  his  days,  since  then  much 
corrupted. 

True  love,  that  ever  shows  itself  as  clear 
In  kindness,  as  loose  appetite  in  wrong'. 

Silenc’d  that  lyre  harmonious,  and  still’d 
The  sacred  chords,  that  are  by  heav’n’s  right  hand 
Unwound  and  tighten’d.  How  to  righteous  prayers 
Should  they  not  hearken,  who,  to  give  me  will 
For  praying,  in  accordance  thus  were  mute  ? 

He  hath  in  sooth  good  cause  for  endless  griel^ 

Who,  for  the  love  of  thing  that  lasteth  not. 

Despoils  himself  for  ever  of  that  love.  10 

As  oft  along  the  stiU  and  pure  serene. 

At  nightfall,  glides  a  sudden  trail  of  fire. 

Attracting  with  involuntary  heed 
The  eye  to  follow  it,  erewhile  at  rest; 

And  seems  some  star  that  shifted  place  in  heav’n. 
Only  that,  whence  it  kindles,  none  is  lost. 

And  it  is  soon  extinct :  thus  from  the  horn, 

1  hat  on  the  dexter  of  the  cross  extends, 
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Down  to  It’s  foot,  one  luminary  ran 
From  mid  the  cluster  shone  there  ;  yet  no  gem  20 
Dropp’d  from  it’s  foil :  and  through  the  beamy  list. 
Like  flame  in  alabaster,  glow’d  it’s  course. 

So  forward  stretch’d  him  (if  of  credence  aught 
Our  greater  muse*  may  claim)  the  pious  ghost 
Of  old  Anchises,  in  the’  Elysian  bower. 

When  he  perceiv’d  his  son.  “  O  thou,  my  blood! 
O  most  exceeding  grace  divine  !  to  whom. 

As  now  to  thee,  hath  twice  the  heav’nly  gate 
Been  e’er  unclos’d  ?”  So  spake  the  light  whence  I 
Turn’d  me  toward  him ;  then  unto  my  dame  30 
My  sight  directed :  and  on  either  side 
Amazement  waited  me ;  for  in  her  eyes 
Was  lighted  such  a  smile,  I  thought  that  mine 
Had  div’d  unto  the  bottom  of  my  grace 
And  of  my  bliss  in  Paradise.  Forthwith, 

To  hearing  and  to  sight  grateful  alike. 

The  spirit  to  his  proem  added  things 
I  understood  not,  so  profound  he  spake  : 

Yet  not  of  choice,  but  through  necessity. 
Mysterious ;  for  his  high  conception  soar’d  40 
Beyond  the  mark  of  mortals.  When  the  flight 
Of  holy  ti’ansport  had  so  spent  it’s  rage. 

That  nearer  to  the  level  of  our  thought 

The  speech  descended ;  the  first  sounds  I  heard 

Were,  “  Blest  be  thou,  Triunal  Deity  ! 

That  hast  such  favour  in  my  seed  vouchsaf’d.” 

•  Qur  greater  muse.']  Virgil.  jEn.  lib.  vi.  684. 

Isque  ubi  tendeiitem  adversuni  i)cr  gramina  vidit 
.Enean,  alacris  palinas  utrasque  teteiidic. 

Venisti  tandem,  luaque  spectata  parenti 
Vicit  iter  durum  pictas  ? 
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Then  follow’d :  “  No  unpleasant  thirst  though  long*, 
Which  took  me  reading  in  the  sacred  book. 

Whose  leaves  or  white  or  dusky  never  change, 
Thou  hast  allay’d,  my  son  !  within  this  light,  50 
From  whence  my  voice  thou  hear’st :  more  thanks 
to  her. 

Who,  for  such  lofty  mounting,  has  with  plumes 
Begirt  thee.  Thou  dost  deem  thy  thoughts  to  me 
I  rom  Him  transmitted,  who  is  first  of  all. 

E’en  as  all  numbers  ray  from  unity  ; 

And  therefore  dost  not  ask  me  who  I  am. 

Or  why  to  thee  more  joyous  I  appear. 

Than  any  other  in  this  gladsome  throng. 

The  truth  is  as  thou  deem’st ;  for  in  this  life 
Both  less  and  greater  in  that  mirror  look,  60 
In  which  thy  thoughts,  or  ere  thou  think’st,  are 
shown. 

But,  that  the  love,  which  keeps  me  wakeful  ever. 
Urging  with  sacred  thirst  of  sweet  desire. 

May  be  contented  fully  ;  let  thy  voice. 

Fearless,  and  frank  and  jocund,  utter  forth 
*  Thy  will  distinctly,  utter  forth  the  wish. 

Whereto  my  ready  answer  stands  decreed.” 

I  turn’d  me  to  Beatrice  ;  and  she  heard 
Ere  I  had  spoken,  smiling  an  assent. 

That  to  my  well  gave  wings  ;  and  I  began  :  70 

“  To  each  among  your  tribef,  what  time  ye  kenn’d 

•  No  unpleasant  thirst,  though  long."]  “  Thou  hast  satisfied 
^the  long  yet  pleasing  desire,  which  I  have  felt  to  see  thee, 
through  my  knowledge  of  thee,  obtained  in  the  immutable  de- 
erees  of  the  divine  Providence.” 

t  To  each  among  your  triie.]  “  In  you,  glorified  spirits, 
love  and  knowledge  are  made  equal,  because  they  are  equal  in 
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The  nature,  in  whom  nought  unequal  dwells, 
Wisdom  and  love  were  in  one  measure  dealt ; 

For  that  they  are  so  equal  in  the  sun. 

From  whence  ye  drew  your  radiance  and  your  heat. 
As  makes  all  likeness  scant.  But  will  and  means. 
In  mortals,  for  the  cause  ye  well  discern, 

With  unlike  wings  are  fledge.  A  mortal,  I 
Experience  inequality  hke  this  ; 

And  therefore  give  no  thanks,  but  in  the  heart  80 
For  thy  paternal  greeting.  This  howe’er 
I  pray  thee,  living  topaz  !  that  ingemm’st 
This  precious  jewel ;  let  me  hear  thy  name.” 

“  I  am  thy  root*,  O  leaf !  whom  to  expect 
Even,  hath  pleas’d  me.”  Thus  the  prompt  reply 
Prefacing,  next  it  added :  “  He,  of  whomf 
Thy  kindred  appellation  comes,  and  who. 

These  hundred  years  and  more,  on  it’s  first  ledge 
Hath  circuited  the  mountain,  was  my  son. 

And  thy  great-grandsire.  Well  befits,  his  long  90 
Endurance  should  be  shorten’d  by  thy  deeds. 

“  Florencet,  within  her  ancient  limit-mark, 

God.  But  with  us  mortals  it  is  otherwise,  for  we  have  often 
the  will  without  the  means  of  expressing  our  affections ;  and 
I  can  therefore  thank  thee  only  in  my  heart.” 

*  I  am  thy  root.'\  Cacciaguida,  father  to  Aligliieri,  of  whom 
our  poet  was  the  great-grandson. 

t  HCf  of  uhonu"]  “  Thy  great-grandfather,  Alighieri,  has 
been  in  the  first  round  of  Purgatory  more  than  a  hundred 
years ;  and  it  is  fit  that  thou  by  thy  good  deserts  shouldst  en¬ 
deavour  to  shorten  the  lime  of  his  remaining  there.”  For 
what  it  known  of  Alghieri  see  Pelli.  Meinor.  Opere  di  Dante. 
£diz.  Zatta.  1758.  tom.  iv,  P.  Sda.  p.  21,  His  son  BelLiiicionc 
was  living  in  1266 ;  and  of  him  was  bom  tlie  father  of  our 
poet,  whom  Benvenuto  da  Imola  calls  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
Pellu  Uiid. 

%  Fl9raicc.']  See  G,  Villani.  lib,  iii.  cap.  2, 
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Which  calls  her  still* * * §  to  matin  prayers  and  noon. 
Was  chaste  and  sober,  and  abode  in  peace. 

She  had  no  armlets  and  no  head-tires  then  ; 

No  purfled  dames ;  no  zone  that  caught  the  eye 
More  than  the  person  did.  Time  was  not  yet, 
Whenf  at  his  daughter’s  birth  the  sire  grew  pale. 
For  fear  the  age  and  dowry  should  exceed, 

On  each  side,  just  proportion.  House  was  none  100 
Voidt  of  its  family  :  nor  yet  had  come 
Sardanapalus§,  to  exhibit  feats 
Of  chamber  prowess.  Montemalo||  yet 
O’er  our  suburban  turret^  rose  ;  as  much 
To  be  surpast  in  fall,  as  in  its  rising. 

I  saw  Bellincion  Berti**  walk  abroad 
In  leathern  girdle,  and  a  clasp  of  bone  ; 

And,  with  no  artful  colouring  on  her  cheeks. 

His  lady  leave  the  glass.  The  sons  I  saw 

•  intch  calls  her  still.']  The  public  clock  being  still  within 
the  circuit  of  the  ancient  wal)s. 

t  When.]  When  the  women  were  not  married  at  too  early 
an  age.  and  did  not  expect  too  large  a  portion. 

t  fold.]  Through  the  civil  wars  and  banishments.  Or  he 
may  mean  that  houses  were  not  formerly  built  merely  for  pomp 
and  show,  nor  of  greater  size  than  was  necessary  for  contain¬ 
ing  the  families  that  inhabited  them.  For  it  has  been  under¬ 
stood  in  both  these  ways. 

§  Srirdanapalus.]  The  luxurious  monarch  of  Assyria.  Ju¬ 
venal  is  here  imitated,  who  uses  his  name  for  an  instance  of 
effeminacy.  Sat.  x.  362. 

II  Montemalo.]  Either  an  elevated  spot  between  Rome  and 
Viterbo ;  or  Monte  Mario,  the  site  of  the  villa  Mellini,  cora- 
matiding  a  view  of  Rome. 

H  Our  suburban  turret.]  Uccellatojo,  near  Florence,  from 
whence  that  city  was  discovered.  Florence  had  not  yet  vied 
with  Rome  in  the  grandeur  of  her  public  buildings. 

*•  Bellincion  Berti.]  Hell,  canto  xvi.  38.  and  nofhs. 
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OfNerli,  and  of  Vecchio*,  well  content  110 

With  unrob’d  jerkin;  and  theirgood  dames  handling 
The  spindle  and  the  flax  ;  O  happy  they  ! 

Eachf  sure  of  burial  in  her  native  land, 

And  none  left  desolate  a-bed  for  France. 

One  wak’d  to  tend  the  cradle,  hushing  it 
With  sounds  that  luU’d  the  parent’s  infancy  ; 
Another,  with  her  maidens,  drawing  off 
The  tresses  from  the  distaff,  lectur’d  them 
Old  tales  of  Troy,  and  Fesole,  and  Kome. 

A  Salterello  and  Cianghellat  we  120 

Had  held  as  strange  a  marvel,  as  ye  would 
A  Cincinnatus  or  Cornelia  now. 

“  In  such  compos’d  and  seemly  fellowship. 

Such  faithful  and  such  fair  equality. 

In  so  sweet  household,  MaryH  at  my  birth 
Bestow’d  me,  call’d  on  with  loud  cries  ;  and  there, 
In  your  old  baptistery,  I  was  made 
Christian  at  once  and  Cacciaguida ;  as  were. 

My  brethren  Ehseo  and  Moronto. 


*  Of  Nerli^  and  of  Vecchio,']  Two  of  the  most  opulent  fami¬ 
lies  in  Florence. 

t  Each.]  “None  fearful  either  of  dying:  in  banishment, 
or  of  being  deserted  by  her  husband  on  a  scheme  of  traffic  in 
France.” 

.t  A  Salterello  and  Cianghella.]  The  latter  a  shameless  wo¬ 
man  of  the  family  of  Tosa,  married  to  Lito  degli  Alidosi  of 
Imola  ;  the  former  Lapo  Salterello,  a  lawyer,  with  whom  Dante 
was  at  variance.  “  We  should  have  held  an  abandoned  cha¬ 
racter,  like  these,  as  great  a  wonder,  a.s  ye  would  the  contrary 
now.”  There  is  a  sonnet  by  Lapo  Salter'-llo  in  Corbinelli‘s 
collection  printed  with  the  Bella  Mano.  Ed.  Firenze.  1715.  p. 
150. 

II  Mary.]  The  Virgin  was  invoked  in  the  pains  of  child¬ 
birth*  Purgatory,  canto  xx*  21. 
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“  From  Valdipado*  came  to  me  my  spouse ;  130 
And  hence  thy  surname  grew.  I  follow’d  then 
The  emperor  Conradf :  and  his  knighthood  he 
Did  gird  on  me  ;  in  such  good  part  he  took 
My  vahant  service.  After  him  I  went 
To  testify  against  that  evil  law, 

Whose  peoplef,  by  the  shepherd’s  fault,  possess 
Your  right,  usurping.  There,  by  that  foul  crew 
Was  I  releas’d  from  the  deceitful  world. 

Whose  base  affection  many  a  spirit  soils  j 

And  from  the  martyrdom  came  to  this  peace.”  140 

*  Vatdipado.']  Caccia^uida’s  wife,  whose  family  ^name  was 
Alighieri  came  from  Ferrara,  called  Val  di  Pado,  from  it’s  be¬ 
ing  watered  by  the  Po. 

t  Canrad.2  The  Emperor  Conrad  111.  who  died  in  1152. 
See  G.  Villani.  lib.  iv.  34. 

t  Whose  people.']  The  Mahometans,  who  were  left  in  pos- 
tession  of  the  Holy  Land,  through  the  supineness  of  the  Pope. 
Sc’e  canto  ix.  123. 
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AIlGUMElfT.  _ 

Cacciaguiila  relates  the  time  of  his  birth  ;  and,  describing  the 
extent  of  Florence  when  he  lived  there,  recounts  the  names 
of  the  chief  families  who  then  inhabited  it.  Its  degeneracy, 
and  subsequent  disgrace,  he  attributes  to  the  introduction  of 
families  from  the  neighbouring  country  and  villages,  and  to 
their  mixture  with  the  primitive  citizens. 

O  SLIGHT  respect  of  man’s  nobility! 

I  never  shall  account  it  marvellous, 

That  our  infirm  affection  here  below 

Thou  mov’st  to  boasting' ;  wlien  I  could  not  choose, 

E’en  in  that  region  of  unwarp’d  desire. 

In  heav’ii  itself,  but  make  my  vaunt  in  thee. 

Yet  cloak  thou  art  soon  shorten’d  ;  for  that  Time, 
Unless  thou  be  ek’d  out  from  day  to  day. 

Goes  round  thee  with  his  shears.  Resuming  thep. 
With  greeting*  such  as  Rome  was  first  to  bear,  10 
But  since  hath  disaccustom’d,  1  began  : 

*  With  greeting^  The  poet,  who  had  addressed  the  spirit, 
not  knowing  him  to  be  his  ancestor,  with  a  plain  “  Thou,”  now 
uses  more  ceremony,  and  calls  him  ”  You,”  according  to  a  cus¬ 
tom  introduced  among  the  Homans  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
empire* 
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And  Beatrice*,  that  a  little  space 

Was  sever’d,  smil’d;  reminding  me  of  her. 

Whose  cough  embolden’d  (as  the  story  holds) 

To  first  offence  the  doubting  Gueneverf. 

“  You  are  my  sire,”  said  1 :  “  you  give  me  heart 
Freely  to  speak  my  thought ;  above  myself 
You  raise  me.  Through  so  many  streams  with  joy 
My  soul  is  fill’d,  that  gladness  wells  from  it ; 

So  that  it  bears  the  mighty  tide,  and  bursts  not.  20 
Say  then,  my  honour’d  stem,  what  ancestors 
Were  those  you  sprang  from,  and  what  years  were 
mark’d 

In  your  first  childhood  ?  tell  me  of  the  foldt. 

That  hath  Saint  John  for  guardian,  what  was  then 
It’s  state,  and  who  in  it  were  highest  seated 

As  embers,  at  the  breathing  of  the  wind. 

Their  flame  enliven  ;  so  that  light  I  saw 
Shine  at  my  blandishments  ;  and,  as  it  grew 
More  fair  to  look  on,  so  vvith  voice  more  sweet. 

Yet  not  in  this  our  modern  phrase,  forthwith  30 
It  answer’d  :  “  from  the  day§,  when  it  was  said, 

*  Beatrice*']  Lomliardi  observes,  that  in  order  to  sliow  us 
that  his  conversation  with  Cacciaguiria  had  no  connexion  with 
sacred  subjects,  Beatrice  is  described  as  standing  at  a  iiitle  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  her  smiling  at  his  formal  address  to  his  ancestor, 
makes  him  fall  into  a  greater  freedom  of  manner.  See  the 
next  canto,  v.  15^ 

+  Guenevcr.]  Beatrice’s  smile  reminded  him  of  the  female 
servant  who,  by  her  coughing,  emboldened  Queen  Guenever 
to  admit  the  freedoms  of  Lancelot.  See  Hell,  canto  v.  124, 

X  The  fold.]  Florence,  ef  which  John  the  Baptist  was  the  pa¬ 
tron  saint. 

§  From  the  day*]  From  tlie  incarnation  of  our  Lord  to  the 
birth  of  Cacciaguida,  the  planet  Mars  had  returned  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  times  to  the  constellation  of  Leo,  with  which 
it  is  supposed  to  have  a  congenial  influence.  As  Mars  then 
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‘  Hail,  Virgin  !’  to  the  throes  by  which  my  mother, 
Who  now  is  sainted,  lighten’d  her  of  me 
Whom  she  was  heavy  with,  this  fire  had  come 
Five  hundred  times  and  fourscore,  to  relume 
Its  radiance  underneath  the  burning  foot 
Of  its  own  lion.  They,  of  whom  I  sprang. 

And  I,  had  there  our  birth-place,  where  the  last* 
Partition  of  our  city  first  is  reach’d 
By  him  that  runs  her  annual  game.  Thus  much  40 
Suffice  of  my  forefathers  :  who  they  were. 

And  whence  they  hither  came,  more  honourable 
It  is  to  pass  in  silence  than  to  tell. 

All  those,  who  at  that  time  were  there,  betwixt 
Marsf  and  the  Baptist,  fit  to  carry  arms, 

completes  his  revolution  in  a  period  forty-three  days  short  of 
two  years,  Cacciaguida  was  bom  about  1090.  This  is  Lom¬ 
bardi’s  computation,  and  it  squai’es  well  both  with  the  old  read¬ 
ing— 

■  cinquecento  cinquanta 
E  tventa  fiate  ; 

and  with  the  time  when  Cacciaguida  might  have  fallen  fighting 
under  Conrad  III.  who  died  in  1152. 

*  The  la.vt.'}  The  city  w  as  divided  into  four  compartments. 
The  Elisei,  ilie  anerstors  of  Dante,  resided  near  the  entrance 
of  that,  named  from  the  Porta  S.  Piero,  which  was  the  last 
reached  by  the  competitor  in  the  annual  race  at  Florence.  See 
G.  Villani,  lib.  iv.  cap.  x. 

t  Mars."]  The  Padre  d’Aquino  understands  this  to  refer  to 
the  population  of  Florence  in  Guido’s  time ;  for,  according  to 
him,  “  tra  Mane  e’l  Batista,”  means  the  space  between  the  sta¬ 
tue  of  Mars  placed  on  the  Ponte  Veccliio  and  the  Baptistery ; 
and  Lombardi  assents  to  this  interpretation.  Venturi  supposes, 
that  the  portion  of  land  so  described  would  have  been  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  hold  the  population  which  Florence  contained  at  the 
supposed  date  of  this  poem,  that  is,  in  the  year  1300  ;  and  agrees 
with  the  elder  commentators,  who  consider  the  description  as 
relating  to  time  and  not  to  place,  and  as  indicating  the  two  pc- 
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Were  but  the  fifth  of  them  this  day  alive. 

But  then  the  citizen’s  blood,  that  now  is  mix’d 
From  Campi  and  Certaldo  and  Fighine*, 

Kan  purely  through  the  last  mechanic’s  veins. 

O  how  much  better  were  it,  tliat  these  peoplef  50 
Were  neighbours  to  you  j  and  that  at  Galluzzo 
And  at  Trespiano  ye  should  have  your  bound’ry ; 
Than  to  have  them  within,  and  bear  the  sten  ch 
Of  Aguglione’s  hind,  and  Signa’st,  him. 

That  hath  his  eye  already  keen  for  bart’ring§, 

Had  not  the  people!,  which  of  all  the  world 
Degenerates  most,  been  step-dame  unto  Caesar, 
But,  as  a  mother  to  her  son  been  kind. 

Such  one,  as  hath  become  a  Florentine, 

And  trades  and  traffics,  had  been  turned  adrift  60 
To  Simifontel,  where  his  grandsire  ply’d 

riods  of  heatlienism  and  Christianity.  See  canto  xiii.  144.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  determine  the  real  sense  of  a  passage  thus 
equivocal. 

*  Camp'i  and  Certaldo  and  Fighine."]  Country  places  near 
Florence. 

+  That  these  peopled]  “  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  above- 
mentioiu-d  places  hud  Jiot  been  mixed  with  the  citizens;  nor 
the  limits  of  Florence  extended  beyond  Galluzzo  and  Tres¬ 
piano.” 

X  dgnglione's  hind,  and  Signa''s,']  Baldo  of  Aguglione,  and 
Bonifazio  of  Signa. 

§  His  eye  already  keen  fur  barCringJ]  See  Hell,  canto  xxi. 
40.  and  note. 

|[  Had  not  the  people,']  If  Rome  had  continued  in  her  alle¬ 
giance  to  tlie  emperor,  and  the  Guelph  and  Ghihelline  factions 
had  rlius  been  prevented  j  Florence  would  not  have  been  pol¬ 
luted  by  a  race  of  upstarts,  nor  lost  the  most  the  most  respect¬ 
able  of  her  ancient  families. 

?  Simifonte,]  A  castle  dismantled  by  the  Florentines.  G. 
Villani,  lib.  v.  cap.  xxx.  The  individual  here  alluded  to  is  no 
longer  known. 
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'I'he  beggar’s  craft  :  the  Conti  were  possess^ 

Of Montemurlo*  still:  the  Cerchi  still 
Were  in  Acone’s  parish  :  nor  had  haply 
J'rom  Valdigrieve  pass’d  the  Buondelmonti, 

The  city’s  malady  hath  ever  source 
In  the  confusion  of  it’s  persons,  as 
The  body’s,  in  variety  of  food  ; 

And  the  blind  bullf  falls  with  a  steeper  plunge. 
Than  the  blind  lamb  :  and  oftentimes  one  sword  70 
Doth  more  and  better  execution. 

Than  five.  Mark  Luni  ;  Urbisagliat  mark  ; 

How  they  are  gone  ;  and  after  them  how  go 
Chiusi  and  Sinigaglia§  :  and ’t  will  seem 
No  longer  new,  or  strange  to  thee,  to  hear 
That  families  fail,  when  cities  have  their  end. 

All  things  that  appertain  to’  ye,  like  yourselves. 
Are  mortal :  but  mortality  in  some 
Ye  mark  not ;  they  endure  so  long,  and  you 
Pass  by  so  suddenly.  And  as  the  moon||  80 

Doth  by  the  rolling  of  her  heav’nly  sphere. 

Hide  and  reveal  the  strand  unceasingly ; 

So  fortune  deals  with  Florence.  Hence  admire  not 
At  what  of  them  I  tell  thee,  whose  renown 

*  Montemurlo,']  G.  ViJlani,  lib.  v.  cap.  xxxi.  relates  that  the 
Conti  Guidi,  not  being’  able  to  defend  their  castle  from  the  Pis- 
toiaiis,  sold  it  to  the  state  of  Florence. 

1’  The  blind  bull.]  So  Chaucer,  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  b.  ii. 
For  swifter  course  cometh  thing  that  is  of  wight 
When  it  descendeth  than  done  things  light. 
i  Luni;  Urbisaglia,]  Cities  formerly  of  importance;  but 
then  fallen  to  decay. 

$  Chiusi  and  Sinigaglin.]  The  same. 

|j  .As  the  moon,]  “  The  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon’s 
men,  doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea.”  Shakspenre^  1  Henry  IK 
act  i.  sc.  2« 
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Time  covers,  the  first  Florentines.  I  saw 
The  Ughi*,  Catilini,  and  Filippi, 

Tlie  Alberichi,  Greci,  and  Ormannl, 

Now  in  their  wane,  Ulustrious  citizens  ; 

And  great  as  ancient,  of  Sannella  him. 

With  him  of  Area  saw,  and  Soldanieri,  90 

And  Ardinghi’,  and  Bostichi.  At  the  poopf, 

That  now  is  laden  with  new  felony 
So  cumb’rous  it  may  speedily  sink  the  bark. 

The  Ravignani  sat,  of  whom  is  sprung 
The  County  Guido,  and  whoso  hath  since 
His  title  from  the  fam’d  Bellincion  ta’en. 

Fair  governance  was  yet  an  art  well  priz’d 
By  him  of  Pressa  :  Galigaio  show’d 
The  gilded  hilt  and  pommelt,  in  his  house : 

The  column,  cloth’d  with  verrey§,  still  was  seen  100 
Unshaken :  the  Sacchetti  still  were  great, 

Giouchi,  Sifanti,  GaUi,  and  Barucci, 

With  themll  who  blush  to  hear  the  bushel  nam’d. 

Of  the  Calfucci  still  the  branchy  trunk 

Was  in  it’s  strength ;  and,  to  the  curule  chairs, 

*  The  Ughi.']  ^Vboever  is  curious  to  known  the  habitations 
of  these  and  the  other  ancient  Florentines,  may  consult  G. 
Villani,  lib.  iv. 

+  At  the  poop."]  The  Cerchi,  Dante’s  enemies,  had  succeeded 
to  the  houses  over  the  g^ate  of  Saint  Peter,  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  Ravignani  and  the  Count  Guido.  G.  Villani,  lib.  iv.  caj). 
10.  Many  editions  read  porta^  ‘‘  gate.” — The  same  metaphor 
is  found  in  i^schylus.  Sup.  356,  and  is  there  also  scarce  under¬ 
stood  by  the  critics. 

t  The  gilded  hilt  and  pommel,"]  The  symbols  of  knighthood. 

§  The  column^  clothed  with  verrey,]  The  arms  of  the  Pigli, 
or,  as  some  write  it,  the  Billi. 

II  l^ith  them.]  Either  the  Chiai*amontesi,  or  the  Tosinghi ; 
one  of  which  had  committed  a  fraud  in  measuring  out  the 
wheat  from  the  public  granary.  See  Purgatoiy,  canto  xii.  ^9, 


Canto  XVI.  pahadisx. 

Sizii  and  Arrigucci  yet  were  drawn. 

How  mighty  them* * * §  I  saw,  whom,  since,  their 
Hath  undone  !  And  in  all  her  goodly  deeds 
Florence  was,  by  the  bullets  of  bright  goldf, 
O’erflourish’d.  Such  the  sires  of  thoset, 
now, 

As  surely  as  your  church  is  vacant,  flock 
Into  her  consistory,  and  at  leisure 
There  stall  them  and  grow  fat.  The’  o’erweening' 
brood§. 

That  plays  the  dragon  after  him  that  flees, 

But  unto  such  as  turn  and  show  the  tooth. 

Ay  or  the  purse,  is  gentle  as  a  lamb. 

Was  on  it’s  rise,  but  yet  so  slight  esteem’d. 

That  Ubertino  of  Donati  grudg’d 
His  father-in-law  should  yoke  him  to  it’s  tribe. 
Ah-eady  Caponsacco||  had  descended  120 

Into  the  mai-t  from  Fesole  :  and  Giuda 

*  Them.']  The  tJbeni ;  according  to  the  Latin  note  on  the 
Monte  Cassino  MS.  with  which  the  editor  of  the  extracts  from 
these  notes  says  that  Benvenuto  agrees. 

t  The  bulleu  of  bright  gold.]  The  arms  of  the  Abhati,  as 
it  is  conjectured;  or  of  the  Lamberti,  according  to  the  autho¬ 
rities  referred  to  in  the  last  note. 

t  The  sires  of  those.]  “  Of  the  Visdomini,  the  Tosinghi,  and 
the  Cortegiani.  «ho,  being  sprung  from  the  founders  of  the 
bishopric  of  Florence,  are  the  curators  of  its  revenues,  which 
they  do  not  spare,  whenever  it  becomes  vacant.’’ 

§  The'  o'er-weening  brood.]  I  he  Adimari.  This  family  was 
so  little  esteemed,  that  Ubertino  Donato,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Bellincion  Berti,  himself  indeed  derived  from  the 
same  stock,  (see  note  to  Hell,  canto  xvi.  38.)  was  offended  with 
his  father-in-law.  for  giving  another  of  his  daughters  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  one  of  them. 

II  Cafionsacco.]  The  family  of  Caponsacchi,  who  had  re. 
moved  from  Fesole,  lived  at  Florence,  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio. 
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And  Infangato*  were  good  citizens. 

A  thing  incredible  I  tell,  though  true  : 

The  gateway-J",  nam’d  from  those  of  Pera,  led 
Into  the  narrow  circuit  of  your  walls. 

Each  one,  who  bears  the  sightly  quarterings 
Of  the  great  Baront  (he  whose  name  and  wortli 
The  festival  of  Thomas  still  reaves). 

His  knighthood  and  his  privilege  retain’d  ; 

Albeit  one§,  who  borders  them  with  gold,  130 
This  day  is  mingled  with  the  common  herd.. 

In  Borgo  yet  th*e  Gualterotti  dwelt, 

And  ImportuniJ  :  well  for  it’s  repose, 

•  —  Giuda 

And  Infangato,"]  Giuda  Guidi  and  the  family  of  Infangati. 

+  The  gateivay,]  Landino  refer*  this  to  the  smallness  of  the 
city :  Veliutello,  with  less  probabilit)*,  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
ptopie  in  naming  one  of  the  grates  after  a  private  family. 

X  The  great  Baron.]  The  marchese  Ugfo,  M  ho  resided  at 
Florence,  as  lieutenant  of  the  emperor  Oiho  III.  ^ve  many 
of  the  chief  families  license  to  bear  his  arras.  See  G.  Villaiii. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  2.  where  the  vision  is  related,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  sold  all  his  possessions  in  Germany,  and  founded  se* 
veil  abbifs  ;  in  one  whereof,  his  memory  was  celebrated  at  Flo¬ 
rence  pn  St.  Thomas  s  day.  The  marquis,  when  hunting, 
»trayc^  away  from  his  people,  and  Mandering  through  a  forest, 
came  to  a  smishy,  M'here  he  saw  black  and  deformed  men  tor¬ 
menting  others  with  fire  and  hammers;  and,  asking  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this,  he  was  told  that  they  were  condemned  souls,  who 
suffered  this  punishment,  and  that  the  soul  of  Marquis  Ugo 
was  doomed  to  suffer  the  same,  if  he  did  not  repent.  Struck 
with  horror,  be  coiomended  himself  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and 
soon  after  founded  the  seven  religious  houses.^’ 

^  One.]  Giauo  della  Bella,  belonging  to  one  of  the  families 
thus  distinguished,  who  no  longer  retained  his  place  among  the 
nobility,  and  bad  yet  added  to  his  arms  a  bordure  or.  See 
Mucchiavelli.  1st.  Fiur.  lib.  ii.  p.  86.  Ediz.  Giolito. 

I  ■  Gualterotti  dwelt. 

And  Importuni.]  Two  families  in  the  compartment  of 
•he  city  called  Borgo. 
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Had  it  still  lack’d  of  newer  neighborhood* * * §. 

The  housef,  from  whence  your  tears  have  had  their 
spring, 

Through  the  just  anger,  that  hath  murder’d  ye 
And  put  a  period  to  your  gladsome  days. 

Was  honour’d ;  it,  and  those  consorted  with  it. 

O  Buondelmonti !  what  ill  counselling 
Prevail’d  on  thee  to  break  the  plighted  bond  ?  140 
Many,  who  now  are  weeping,  would  rejoice. 

Had  God  to  Emat  giv’n  thee,  the  first  time 
Thou  near  our  city  cam’st.  But  so  was  doom’d  : 
Florence  !  on  that  maim’d  stone§  which  guards  the 
bridge. 

The  victim,  when  thy  peace  departed,  fell. 

“  With  these  and  others  like  to  them,  1  saw 
Florence  in  such  assur’d  tranquillity. 

She  had  no  cause  at  which  to  grieve  :  with  these 
Saw  her  so  glorious  and  so  just,  that  ne’er 
The  lilyll  from  the  lance  had  hung  reverse,  150 
Or  through  division  been  with  vermeil  dyed.” 

•  Ne^ver  neigbbow'hood.^  Some  understand  this  of  the  Bardi ; 
and  others,  of  the  Buondelmonti. 

t  The  Of  Amidei.  See  notes  to  Canto  xxvlii.  of 

Hell,  102. 

t  To  Eina,^  “  It  had  been  well  for  the  city,  if  thy  ancestor 
had  been  drowned  in  the  Enia,  when  he  crossed  that  stream  on 
his  way  from  Montebuono  to  Florence.” 

§  On  that  niahn^d  stone,']  See  Hell,  canto  xiii.  144.  Near 
the  remains  of  the  statue  of  Mars,  Buondelmonti  was  slain,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  victim  to  the  god  ;  and  Florence  had  not  since 
known  the  blessing  of  peace. 

II  The  lily,]  “  The  arms  of  Florence  had  never  hung  rever¬ 
sed  on  the  spear  of  her  enemies,  in  token  of  her  defeat ;  nor 
been  changed  from  argent  to  gules  f  ’  as  they  afterwards  were, 
when  the  Guelh  gained  the  predominance. 

Vot.  XLVI.  Z 
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AHGtTMEHT. 

Cacciaguida  predicts  to  our  Poet  his  exile  and  the  calamities  he 
had  to  suffer ;  and,  last))’,  exhorts  him  to  write  the  present 
poem 

Such  as  the  youth*,  who  came  to  Clymene, 

To  certify  himself  of  that  reproach 

Which  had  been  fasten’d  on  him,  (he  w’.iose  end 

Still  makes  the  fathers  chary  to  their  sons,) 

E’en  such  was  I  j  nor  unobserv’d  was  such 
Of  Beatrice,  and  that  saintly  lampf. 

Who  had  erewhile  for  me  his  station  mov’d ; 

When  thus  my  lady  :  “  Give  thy  wish  free  vent. 
That  it  may  issue,  bearing  true  report 
Of  the  mind’s  impress  :  not  that  aught  thy  words  10 
May  to  our  knowledge  add,  but  to  the  end 
That  thou  mayst  use  thyself  to  own  thy  thirst^:, 
And  men  may  mingle  for  thee  when  they  hear.” 

“  O  plant,  from  whence  I  spring !  rever’d  and 
lov’d ! 

•  The  youth.']  Phaeton,  who  came  to  his  mother  Clymene, 
to  inquire  of  her  if  he  were  indeed  the  son  of  Apollo.  See 
Ovid.  Met.  lib.  i.  ad  finem. 

t  That  sainthj  lamp,']  Cacciaguida. 

X  To  trwn  thy  thirst^'}  That  thou  mayst  obtain  from  others 
a  iojution  of  any  doubt  that  may  occur  to  thee.” 
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Who  soar’st  so  high  a  pitch,  that  thou  as  clear* * * §. 

As  earthly  thought  determines  two  obtuse 

In  one  triangle  not  contain’d,  so  clear 

Dost  see  contingencies,  ere  in  themselves 

Existent,  looking  at  the  pointf  whereto 

All  times  are  present :  I,  the  whilst  I  scal’d  20 

With  Virgil  the  soul-purifying  mounts, 

And  visited  the  nether  world§  of  woe. 

Touching  my  future  destiny  have  heard 
Words  grievous,  though  1  feel  me  on  all  sides 
Well  squar’d!!  to  fortune’s  blows.  Therefore  my 
will 

Were  satisfied  to  know  the  lot  awaits  me. 

The  arrow,  seen  beforehand,  slacks  its  flight.” 

So  said  I  to  the  brightness,  which  erewhile 
To  me  had  spoken  ;  and  my  will  declar’d. 

As  Beatrice  wilt’d,  explicitly.  30 

Nor  with  oracular  response  obscure. 

Such  as,  or  e’er  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain. 
Beguil’d  the  credulous  nations  ;  but,  in  terms 
Precise,  and  unambiguous  lore,  replied 
The  spirit  of  paternal  love,  enshrin’d. 

Yet  in  his  smile  apparent ;  and  thus  spake  : 

•  That  thou  as  clear.']  “  Thou  heholdest  future  events  with 
the  same  clearness  of  evidence  that  we  disfcern  the  simplest 
mathematical  demonstrations.” 

+  The  point.]  The  divine  nature. 

t  The  soul-purifying  mount.]  See  Purg.  canto  viii.  133,  and 
canto  xi.  140. 

§  The  nether  world.]  See  Hell,  canto  x.  77,  and  canto  xv.  61. 

II  Well  squar'd.]  See  Plato.  Protagoras.  Ed.  Bipont.  vol.  iii. 
p.  145,  and  Aristot.'  Rhetor,  lib.  iii.  where  Pietro  Vettori,  in 
his  Commentary,  p.  656.  remarks :  “  Quis  nescit  Hantem  ctianx 
suo  in  poemate  tetragonum  vocasse  apposite  honiinem,  qiii  ad* 
versis  casibus  non  frangitur  sed  resistit  fortitcr  ipsis?” 
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“  Contingency,  whose  verge  extendeth  not 
Beyond  the  tablet  of  your  mortal  mold. 

Is  all  depictur’d  in  the’  eternal  sight ; 

But  hence  deriveth  not  necessity* * * §,  46 

More  than  the  tall  ship,  hurried  down  the  flood. 

Is  driven  by  the  eye  that  looks  on  it. 

From  thencef,  as  to  the  ear  sweet  harmony 
From  organ  comes,  so  comes  before  mine  eye 
The  time  prepar’d  for  thee.  Such  as  driv’n  out 
From  Athens,  by  his  cruel  stepdame’s  wiles, 
Hippol}i;us  departed  ;  such  must  thou 
Depart  from  Florence.  This  they  wish,  and  this 
Contrive,  and  will  ere  long  effectuate,  there,§ 
Where  gainful  merchandize  is  made  of  Christ  50 
Throughout  the  livelong  day.  The  common  cry||. 
Will,  as ’t  is  ever  wont,  affix  the  blame 
Unto  the  party  injur’d  :  but  the  truth 
Shall,  in  the  vengeance  it  dispenseth,  find 
A  faithful  witness.  Thou  shalt  leave  each  thing 
Belov’d  most  dearly  :  this  is  the  first  shaft 
Shot  from  the  bow  of  exile.  Thou  shalt  prove 
How  salt  the  savour  is  of  other’s  bread  ; 

How  hard  the  passage,  to  descend  and  climb 

*  Necessity.'\  “  The  evidence  with  which  we  see  casual 
events  pourtrayed  in  the  source  of  all  truth,  no  more  necessi¬ 
tates  those  events,  than  does  the  image,  reflected  in  the  sight 

by  a  ship  sailing  down  a  stream,  necessitate  the  motion  of  the 
vessel.” 

t  From  thence.']  “  From  the  eternal  sight ;  the  view  of  the 
Deity  himself.” 

§  There.]  At  Rome,  where  the  expulsion  of  Dante’s  party 
from  Florence  was  then  plotting,  in  1300, 

,  II  The  common  ery.]  The  multitude  will,  as  usual,  be  ready 
to  blame  those  who  are  the  sufferers,  whose  cause  will  at  last 
be  vindicated  by  the  overthrow  of  their  enemies. 
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By  other’s  stairs.  But  that  shall  gall  thee  most,  60 
Will  be  the  worthless  and  vile  company, 

AVith  whom  thou  must  be  thrown  into  these  straits. 
For  all  ungrateful,  impious  all,  and  mad. 

Shall  turn  ’gainst  thee  :  but  in  a  little  while. 
Theirs*,  and  not  thine,  shall  be  the  crimson’d  brow. 
Their  course  shall  so  evince  their  brutishness. 

To’  have  ta’en  thy  stand  apart  shall  well  become 
thee. 

“  First  refuge  thou  must  find,  first  place  of  rest, 
In  the  great  Lombard’sf  courtesy,  who  bears. 
Upon  the  ladder  perch’d  the  sacred  bird.  70 

He  shall  behold  tliee  with  such  kind  regard. 

That  ’twixt  ye  two,  the  contrary  to  that 
Which  ’fals  ’twixt  other  men,  the  granting  shall 
Forerun  the  asking.  AVith  him  shalt  thou  see 
That  mortal#,  who  was  at  his  birtli  imprest 
So  strongly  from  this  star,  that  of  his  deeds 
The  nations  shall  take  note.  His  unripe  age 
A'et  holds  him  from  observance  ;  for  these  wheels 
Only  nine  years  have  compast  him  about. 

But,  ere  the  Gascon§  practice  on  great  HarryJ,  80 

*  Theirs.']  “  They  shall  be  ashamed  of  the  part  they  have 
taken  against  thee.”  Lombai'diy  I  think,  is  very  unhappy  in 
his  conjecture,  that  rotta  la  tempia,  a  reading  of  the  Nidobea- 
tina  edition,  should  be  adopted,  and  that  it  may  mean  **  the 
broken  heads  of  his  companions.” 

t  The  great  Lombard,^  Either  Bartolommeo  della  Scala,  of 
Alboinohis  brother,  alUiough  our  poet  has  spoken  ambiguously 
of  him  in  his  Convito,  p.  179. 

X  That  mortal,']  Can  Grande  della  Scala.  born  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mars,  but  at  this  time  only  nine  years  old.  He  was, 
as  the  other  two,  a  son  of  Alberto  della  Scala. 

§  The  Gascon,]  Pope  Clement  V.  See  HelL  canto  xix.  85, 
and  note,  and  Par.  canto  xxvii.  53,  and  canto  xxx.  141. 

0  Great  Harry,]  The  Emperor  Henry  Vli.  See  canto  xxx. 
135. 
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Sparkles  of  virtue  shall  shoot  forth  m  him, 

In  equal  scorn*  of  labours  and  of  gold. 

His  bounty  shall  be  spread  abroad  so  widely. 

As  not  to  let  the  tongues,  e’en  of  his  foes. 

Be  idle  in  its  praise.  Look  thou  to  him. 

And  his  beneficence  :  for  he  shall  cause 
Reversal  of  their  lot  to  man}'  people  ; 

Rich  men  and  beggars  interchanging  fortunes. 

And  thou  shalt  bear  this  written  in  thy  soul. 

Of  him,  but  tell  it  not and  things  he  told  90 
Incredible  to  those  who  witness  them  ; 

Then  added :  “  So  interpret  thou,  my  son. 

What  hath  been  told  thee. — Lo  !  the  ambushment 
That  a  few  circling  seasons  hide  for  thee. 

Yet  envy  not  thy  neighbors  :  time  extends 
Thy  span  beyond  their  treason’s  chastisement.” 

Soon  as  the  saintly  spirit,  by  silence,  mark’d. 
Completion  of  that  web,  which  I  had  stretch’d 
Before  it,  warp’d  for  weaving ;  I  began. 

As  one,  who  in  perplexity  desires  109 

Counsel  of  other,  wise,  benign,  and  friendly  : 

”  My  father !  well  I  mark  how  time  spurs  on 
Toward  me,  ready  to  inflict  the  blow. 

Which  falls  most  heavily  on  him  who  most 
Abandoneth  himself.  Therefore ’t  is  good 
I  should  forecast,  that,  driven  fi-om  the  placef 
Most  dear  to  me,  I  may  not  lose  myself 
All  other  by  my  song.  Down  through  the  world 

*  In  equal  scorn*']  See  Hell,  canto  i.  98. 

t  The  place*]  Our  poet  here  discovers  both  that  Florence, 
much  as  he  inveighs  against  it,  was  still  the  dearest  object  of 
his  affections,  and  that  it  was  not  without  some  scruple  he  in¬ 
dulged  his  satirical  vein. 
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Of  infinite  mourning ;  and  along  the  mount,  109 
From  whose  fair  height  my  lady’s  eyes  did  hft  me  ; 
And,  after,  through  this  heav’n,  from  light  to  light; 
Have  I  learnt  that,  which  if  I  tell  again. 

It  may  with  many  wofully  disrelish  : 

And,  if  I  am  a  timid  friend  to  truth, 

I  fear  my  hfe  may  perish  among  those. 

To  whom  these  days  shall  be  of  ancient  date.” 

The  brightness,  where  enclos’d  the  treasure* 
smil’d. 

Which  I  had  found  there,  first  shone  glisteringly. 
Like  to  a  golden  mirror  in  the  sun  ; 

Nest  answer’d  :  “Conscience,  dimm’dorby  it’s  own 
Or  other’s  shame,  will  feel  thy  saying  sharp.  121 
Thou,  notwithstanding,  all  deceit  remov’d. 

See  the  whole  vision  be  made  manifest. 

And  let  them  wince,  who  have  their  withers  wrung. 
What  though,  when  tasted  first,  thy  voice  shall 
prove 

Unwelcome  ;  on  digestion,  it  will  turn 
To  vital  nourishment.  The  cry  thou  raisestj. 

Shall,  as  the  wind  doth,  smite  the  proudest  summits; 
Which  is  of  honour  no  light  argument. 

For  this,  there  only  have  been  shown  to  thee,  130 
Throughout  these  orbs, the  mountain,  and  the  deep. 
Spirits,  whom  fame  hath  note  of.  For  the  mind 
Of  him,  who  hears,  is  loth  to  acquiesce 
And  fix  it’s  faith,  unless  the  instance  brought 
Be  palpable,  and  proof  apparent  urge.” 

•  The  treamre.'}  Cacciaguida. 

+  Tite  cry  thou  raisest.']  Thou  shalt  stigroatize  the  faults 
of  those  who  are  most  eminent  and  powerful;  for  men  arena> 
turally  less  moved  by  instances,  adduced  from  among  those 
who  are  in  the  lower  classes  of  life/’ 
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Dante  sees  the  souls  of  many  renowned  wanriors  and  crusaders 
in  the  planet  Mars  ;  and  then  ascends  with  Beatrice  to  Ju¬ 
piter,  the  sixth  heaven,  in  which  he  finds  tlie  souls  of  those 
who  had  administered  justice  rightly  in  the  world,  so  dis¬ 
posed,  as  to  form  the  figure  of  an  eagle.  The  Canto  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  invective  against  the  avarice  of  the  clergy, 
and  especially  of  the  pope. 

Now*  in  his  word,  sole,  ruminating,  joy’d 
That  blessed  spirit ;  and  I  fed  on  mine, 

Temp’ring  the  sweet  with  bitterf.  She  meanwhile. 
Who  led  me  unto  God,  admonish’d ;  “  Muse 
On  other  thoughts  :  bethink  thee,  that  near  Him 
I  dwell,  who  recompenseth  every  wrong.” 

At  the  sweet  sounds  of  comfort  straight  I  turn’d; 
And,  in  the  saintly  eyes  what  love  was  seen, 

I  leave  in  silence  here  :  nor  through  distrust 
Of  my  words  only,  but  that  to  such  bliss  10 

The  mind  remounts  not  without  aid.  Thus  much 
Yet  may  I  speak;  that,  as  I  gaz’d  on  her, 

Affection  found  no  room  for  other  wish. 

*  The  spirit  of  Cacciaguida  enjoyed  its  own  thoughts 

in  silence. 

+  Temp'^ring  the  sv)ett  luHh  bitter*'] 

Chewing*  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy. 

Shakspeare^  As  you  like  it,  act  3.  scene  3. 
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While  the’  everlasting  pleasure,  that  did  full 

On  Beatrice  shine,  with  second  view 

From  her  fair  countenance  my  gladden’d  soul 

Contented;  vanquishing  me  with  a  beam 

Of  her  soft  smile,  she  spake  :  “  Turn  thee,  and  list. 

These  eyes  are  not  thy  only  Paradise.” 

As  here,  we  sometimes  in  the  looks'  may  see  20 
The’  affection  mark’d,  when  that  it’s  sway  hath  ta’en 
The  spirit  wholly  ;  thus  the  hallow’d  light*, 

To  whom  I  turn’d,  flashing,  bewray’d  its  will 
To  talk  yet  further  with  me,  and  began  : 

“  On  this  fifth  lodgment  of  the  treef ,  whose  life 
Is  from  its  top,  whose  fruit  is  ever  fair 
And  leaf  unwith’ring,  blessed  spirits  abide. 

That  were  below,  ere  they  arriv’d  in  heav’n. 

So  mighty  in  renown,  as  every  muse  29 

Might  grace  her  triumph  with  them.  On  the  horns 
Look,  therefore,  of  the  cross :  he,  whom  I  name. 
Shall  there  enact,  as  doth  in  summer  cloud 
It’s  nimble  fire.”  Along  the  cross  I  saw. 

At  the  repeated  name  of  Joshua, 

A  splendour  gliding  ;  nor,  the  word  was  said, 

F.re  it  was  done  :  then,  at  the  naming,  saw. 

Of  the  great  Maccabeet,  another  move 
With  whirling  speed  ;  and  gladness  was  the  scourge 
Unto  that  top.  The  next  for  Charlemagne 
And  for  the  peer  Orlando,  two  my  gaze  40 

Pursued,  intently,  as  the  eye  pursues 
A  falcon  flying.  Last,  along  the  cross, 

*  The  hallow'd  In  which  the  spirit  of  Cacciaguida  was 

enclosed. 

t  On  thisffth  lodgment  of  the  free.]  Mars,  the  fifth  of  the 
heavens. 

t  The  great  Maccabce.']  Judas  Maccabseus. 
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William,  and  Renard*  and  Duke  Godfreyt  drew 
My  ken,  and  Robert  Guiscardt,  And  the  soul, 
Who  spake  with  me,  among'  the  other  lights 
Did  move  away,  and  mix  ;  and  with  the  quire 
Of  heav’nly  songsters  prov’d  his  tuneful  skill. 

To  Beatrice  on  my  right  I  bent. 

Looking  for  intimation,  or  by  word 

Or  act,  what  next  behov’d  ;  and  did  descry  50 

Such  mere  effulgence  in  her  eyes,  such  joy. 

It  pass’d  all  former  wont.  And,  as  by  sense 
Of  new  delight,  the  man,  who  perseveres 
In  good  deeds,  doth  perceive,  from  day  to  day. 

His  virtue  growing  ;  I  e’en  thus  perceiv’d. 

Of  my  ascent,  together  with  the  heav’n. 

The  circuit  widen’d  ,  noting  the  increase 
Of  beauty  in  that  wonder.  Like  the  change 
In  a  brief  moment  on  some  maiden’s  cheek. 

Which,  from  its  fairness,  doth  discharge  the  weight 
Of  pudency,  that  stain’d  it ;  such  in  her,  61 

And  to  mine  eyes  so  sudden  was  the  change, 

•  tVii/iam,  and  ifeaorrf.]  Probably,  not,  as  the  commentatoi's 
have  imagined,  William  II.  of  Orange,  and  his  kinsman  Raim- 
baud,  two  of  the  erusaders  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  (Maim- 
bourg.  Hist,  des  Croisades,  ed.  Par.  1682,  l2mo.  tom.  i.  p.  96.) 
but  rather  the  two  more  celebrated  heroes  in  the  age  of  Char¬ 
lemagne.  The  former,  William  I.  of  Orange,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  present  illustrious  family  of  that 
name,  died  about  808,  according  to  Joseph  de  la  Pise.  I'ableau 
de  I’Hist.  des  Pi'iiices  et  Principaut^  d’  Orange.  Our  country¬ 
man,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  professes  to  give  his  true  life,  which  had 
been  misrepresented  inthe  songs  of  the  itinerant  bards.  “  Vulgo 
canitur  a  joculatonbus  de  ilia  cantilena  ;  sed  jure  pi'seferenda 
est  relatio  autentica.”  Eccl.  Hist,  in  Duchesne.  Hist.  Hormann. 
Script,  p.  598.  The  latter  is  better  known  by  having  been  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  Ariosto,  under  the  name  of  Rinaldo. 
f  Duke  Godfrey.']  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
t  Hohert  Guiscard.]  See  Hell,  canto  xxviii.  12. 
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Through  silvery*  whiteness  of  that  temperate  star. 
Whose  sixth  orb  now  enfolded  us.  I  saw, 

AVithin  that  Jovial  cresset,  the  clear  sparks 
Of  love,  that  reign’d  there,  fashion  to  my  view 
Our  language.  And  as  birds,  from  river  banks 
Arisen,  now  in  round,  now  lengthen'd  troop. 

Array  them  in  their  flight,  greeting,  as  seems. 
Their  new-found  pastures  ;  so,  within  the  lights,  70 
The  saintly  creatures  flying,  sang  ;  and  made 
Now  D,  now  I,  now  L,  figur’d  i’  the’  air. 

First,  singing,  to  their  notes  they  mov’d  ;  then,  one 
Becoming  of  these  signs,  a  little  while 
Did  rest  them,  and  were  mute.  O  nymph  divinef. 
Of  Pegasean  race  !  who  souls,  which  thou 
Inspir’st,  mak’st  glorious  and  long-liv’d,  as  they 
Cities  and  realms  by  thee  ;  thou  with  thyself 
Inform  me ;  that  I  may  set  forth  the  shapes. 

As  fancy  doth  present  them  :  be  thy  power  80 
Display’d  in  this  brief  song.  The  characters^:, 
■yocal  and  consonant,  were  five-fold  seven. 

In  order,  each,  as  they  appear’d,  I  mark’d. 

Dihgite  Justitiam,  the  first, 

*  Through  silvery.']  So  in  the  Convito,  “  E’l  ciel  di  Giove, 
&c.”  p.  74.  “  The  heaven  of  Jupiter  may  be  compared  to  geo¬ 
metry,  for  two  properties :  the  one  is,  that  it  moves  between 
two  heavens  repugnant  to  its  temperature,  as  that  of  Mars  and 
that  of  Saturn ;  whence  Ptolemy,  in  the  above  cited  book,  says 
that  Jupiter  is  a  star  of  temperate  complexion,  between  the 
coldness  of  Saturn  and  the  heat  of  Mars :  the  other  is,  that,  among 
all  the  stars,  it  shows  itself  white,  as  it  were  silvered.” 

+  0  nyviph  divine.]  “  O  muse,  thou  that  makest  thy  votaries 
glorious  and  long-lived,  as  they,  assisted  by  thee,  make  glorious 
and  long-lived  the  cities  and  realms  which  they  celebrate,  now 
enlighten  me,  &c.” 

t  The  characters.]  Diligite  justitiam  qui  judicatis  terrain. 
“  I.ove  righteonsness,  ye  that  be  judges  of  the  eaith.” 

ll'hdom  of  Solmnon ,  c.  i.  1- 
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Both  verb  and  noun  all  blazon’d ;  and  the’  extremes 

Qui  jiidicatis  terram.  In  the  M 

Of  the  fifth  word  they  held  their  station  ; 

Making  the  star  seem  silver  streak’d  with  gold. 
And  on  the  summit  of  the  M,  I  saw 
Descending  other  lights,  that  rested  there,  90 
Singing,  methinks,  their  bliss  and  primal  good. 
Then,  as  at  shaking  of  a  lighted  brand. 

Sparkles  innumerable  on  all  sides 
Rise  scatter’d,  source  of  augur)'  to  the’  unwise*  ; 
Thus  more  than  thousand  twinkling  lustres  hence 
Seem’d  reascending  ;  and  a  higher  pitch 
Some  mounting,  and  some  less,  e’en  as  the  sun. 
Which  kindleththem,  decreed.  And  when  each  one 
Had  settled  in  his  place  ;  the  head  and  neck 
Then  saw  I  of  an  eagle,  livelily  100 

Grav’d  in  that  streaky  fire.  Who  painteth  theref, 
Hath  none  to  guide  Him  :  of  Himself  he  guides  : 
And  every  line  and  texture  of  the  nest 
Doth  own  from  Him  the  virtue  fashions  it. 

The  other  bright  beatitude!,  that  seem’d 
Erewhile,  with  lilied  crowning,  well  content 
To  over-canopy  the  M,  mov’d  forth. 

Following  gently  the  impress  of  the  bird. 

Sweet  stai’ !  what  glorious  and  thick-studded  gems 
Declar’d  to  me  our  justice  on  the  earth  110 

To  be  the  effluence  of  that  heav’n,  which  thou. 
Thyself  a  costly  jewel,  dost  inlay. 

•  The'  umiiise-J  Who  augur  future  riches  to  themselres  iit 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sparks  that  fly  from  the  lighted 
liraiid  when  it  is  shaken. 

t  PFho  painteth  there.^  The  Deity  himself. 

X  Beatitude.^  The  band  of  spirits ;  for  “  beatitudo'’  is  here 
a  noun  of  multitude* 

Vot.  XLVI.  A  A 
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Therefore  I  pray  the  Sovran  Mind,  from  whom 
Thy  motion  and  thy  virtue  are  begun, 

That  He  would  look  from  whence  the  fog  doth  rise. 
To  vitiate  thy  beam  ;  so  that  once  more* * * § 

He  may  put  forth  his  hand  ’gainst  such,  as  drive 
Their  traffic  in  that  sanctuarj^,  whose  walls 
With  miracles  and  martyrdoms  were  built. 

Ye  host  of  heaven,  w’hose  glory  I  survey  !  120 

O  beg  ye  grace  for  those,  that  are,  on  earth. 

All  after  ill  example  gone  astray. 

War  once  had  for  it’s  instrument  the  sword  : 

But  now ’t  is  made,  taking  the  bread  awayf. 

Which  the  good  Father  locks  from  none. — And 
thou. 

That  writest  but  to  cancel^,  think,  that  they. 

Who  for  the  vineyard,  which  thou  wastest,  died, 
Peter  and  Paul,  live  yet  and  mark  thy  doings. 

Thou  hast  good  cause  to  cr}%  “  My  heart  so  cleaves 
To  him§,  that  liv’d  in  solitude  remote,  130 

And  from  the  wilds  was  dragg’d  to  martyrdom, 

I  wist  not  of  the  fisherman  nor  Paul.” 

*  That  once  more.]  “  That  he  may  again  dme  not  those 
who  buy  and  sell  in  the  temple.” 

t"  Taking  the  bread  away.]  “  Excommunication,  or  interdic¬ 
tion  of  the  eucharist.  is  now  employed  as  a  weapon  of  warfare.” 

t  That  writest  but  to  cancel.]  '*  And  thou,  Pope  Boniface, 
who  writest  thy  ecclesiastical  censures  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  paid  for  revoking  them.” 

§  To  him.]  The  coin  of  Florence  was  stamped  with  the  im¬ 
pression  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and,  for  this,  the  avaricious  pope 
is  made  to  declare  that  he  felt  more  devotion  than  either  for 
Peter  or  Paul.  Lombardi,  I  know  not  why,  would  apply  this 
to  Clement  V.  rather  th.an  to  Boniface  VIII. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  eagle  speaks  as  with  one  voice  proceeding  from  a  multi* 
tude  of  spirits,  that  compose  it ;  and  declares  the  cause  for 
M’liich  it  is  exalted  to  that  state  of  glory.  It  then  solves  a 
doubt,  which  our  poet  had  entertained,  respecting  the  possi* 
bility  of  salvation  without  belief  in  Christ,  exposes  the  in¬ 
efficacy  of  a  mere  profession  of  such  belief ;  and  prophe¬ 
sies  the  evil  appearance,  that  many  Christian  potentates  will 
make  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

Before  my  sight  appear’d,  with  open  wings. 

The  beauteous  image  ;  in  fruition  sweet. 
Gladdening  the  thronged  spirits.  Each  did  seem 
A  little  ruby,  whereon  so  intense 
The  sun-beam  glow’d,  that  to  mine  eyes  it  came 
In  clear  refraction.  And  that,  which  next 
Befals  me  to  portray,  voice  hath  not  utter’d. 

Nor  hath  ink  written*,  nor  in  fantasy 
Was  e’er  conceiv’d.  For  I  beheld  and  heard 
The  beak  discourse  ;  and,  what  intention  form’d  10 
Of  many,  singly  as  of  one  express. 

Beginning  :  “  For  that  I  was  just  and  piteous, 

I  am  exalted  to  this  height  of  gloiy. 

The  which  no  wish  exceeds  :  and  there  on  earth 

*  Kor  hath  ink  ivviften."] 

This  joie  ne  maie  not  written  be  with  inke. 

Chaucer,  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  b.  iii. 
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Have  I  my  memory  left,  e’en  by  the  bad 
Commended,  while  they  leave  it’s  course  untrod.” 

Thus  is  one  heat  from  many  embers  felt ; 

As  in  that  imag'e  many  were  the  loves. 

And  one  the  voice,  that  issued  from  them  all : 
Whence  I  addrest  them  :  “  O  perennial  flowers  20 
Of  gladness  everlasting  !  that  exhale 
In  single  breath  your  odours  manifold  ; 

Breathe  now :  and  let  the  hunger  be  appeas’d. 
That  with  great  craving  long  hath  held  my  soul. 
Finding  no  food  on  earth.  This'well  I  know  ; 

That  if  there  be  in  heav’n  a  realm,  that  shows 
In  faithful  mirror  the  celestial  Justice, 

Your’s  without  veil  reflects  it.  Ye  discern 
The  heed,  wherewith  I  do  prepare  myself 
To  hearken ;  ye,  the  doubt,  that  urges  me  30 
With  such  inveterate  craving.”  Straight  I  saw. 
Like  to  a  falcon  issuing  from  the  hood. 

That  rears  his  head,  and  claps  him  with  his  wings. 
His  beauty  and  his  eagerness  bewraying  ; 

So  saw  I  move  that  stately  sign,  with  praise 
Of  grace  divine  inwoven,  and  high  song 
Of  inexpressive  joy.  “  He,”  it  began, 

“  Who  turn’d  his  compass*  on  the  world’s  extreme," 
And  in  that  space  so  variously  hath  wrought. 

Both  opanly’  and  in  secret  j  in  such  wise  40 

Could  not,  through  all  the  universe,  display 

*  tv  ho  turn'd  his  compass.'}  “  When  he  ])re])ared  the  he.a- 
»en8,  I  was  there :  when  he  set  a  compass  upon  tlie  face  of  tin 
depth.”  Proverbs,  viii.  27. 

-  In  bis  hand 

He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepar’d 
In  God’s  eternal  store,  to  circiimscrihe 
This  universe,  and  all  er.  ated  things. 

Milton,  P.  I.,  b.  vii.  327. 
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Impression  of  his  glory,  that  the  Word* 

Of  his  omniscience  should  not  still  remain 
In  infinite  excess.  In  proof  whereof, 

He  first  through  pride  supplanted,  who  was  sum 
Of  each  created  being,  waited  not 
For  light  celestial ;  and  abortive  fell. 

Whence  needs  each  lesser  nature  is  but  scant 
Ueceptacle  unto  that  Good,  which  knows 
No  limit  measur’d  by  itself  alone.  50 

Therefore  your  sight,  of  the’  omnipresent  Mind 
A  single  beam,  it’s  origin  must  own 
Surpassing  far  it’s  utmost  potency. 

The  ken,  your  world  is  gifted  with,  descends 
In  the’  everlasting  Justice  as  low  down 
As  eye  doth  in  the  sea  ;  which,  though  it  mark 
The  bottom  from  the  shore,  in  the  wide  main 
Discerns  it  not ;  and  ne’ertheless  it  is  ; 

But  hidden  tlirough  it’s  deepness.  Light  is  none. 
Save  that  which  cometh  from  the  pure  serene  60 
Of  ne’er  disturbed  ether  :  for  the  rest, 

’Tis  darkness  all ;  or  shadow  of  the  flesh. 

Or  else  it’s  poison.  Here  confess  reveal’d 
That  covert,  which  hath  hidden  from  thy  search 
The  living  justice,  of  the  which  thou  mad’st 
Such  frequent  question  ;  for  thou  saidst — ‘  A  man 
Is  born  on  Indus’  banks,  and  none  is  there 
Who  speaks  of  Christ,  nor  who  doth  read  nor  write  ; 
And  all  his  inclinations  and  his  acts. 

As  far  as  human  reason  sees,  are  good  ;  70 

And  he  oflFendeth  not  in  word  or  deed  : 

*  The  ITord.']  “  The  divine  natin'e  still  remained  incompre¬ 
hensible.  Of  this  I.ucifer  was  a  proof ;  for  had  he  thorough¬ 
ly  coniprehetided  it,  he  would  not  have  fallen.’’ 

A  a  2 
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But  unbaptlz’d  he  dies,  and  void  of  faitli. 

Where  is  the  justice  that  condemns  him  ?  where 
His  blame,  if  he  believeth  not  ?’ — What  then. 

And  who  art  thou,  that  on  the  stool  wouldst  sit 
To  judge  at  distance  of  a  thousand  miles 
With  the  short-sighted  vision  of  a  span  P 
To  him*,  who  subtilizes  thus  with  me. 

There  would  assuredly  be  room  for  doubt 
Even  to  wonder,  did  not  the  safe  word  80 

Of  scripture  hold  supreme  authority. 

“  O  animals  of  clay  !  O  spirits  gross  ! 

The  primal  willf,  that  in  it  itself  is  good. 

Hath  from  itself,  the  chief  Good,  ne’er  been  mov’d. 
Justice  consists  in  consonance  with  it, 

Derivable  by  no  created  good. 

Whose  very  cause  depends  upon  it’s  beam.” 

As  on  her  nest  the  stork,  that  turns  about 
Unto  her  young,  whom  lately  she  hath  fed. 

Whiles  they  with  upward  eyes  do  look  on  her ;  90 
So  lifted  I  my  gaze  ;  and,  bending  so. 

The  ever-blessed  image  wav’d  it’s  wings, 

J.ab’ring  with  such  deep  counsel.  Wheeling  round 
It  warbled,  and  did  say  :  “  As  are  my  notes 
To  thee,  who  understand’st  them  not;  such  is 
The’  eternal  judgment  unto  mortal  ken.” 

Then  still  abiding  in  that  ensign  rang’d. 
Wherewith  the  Romans  over-aw’d  the  world. 

Those  burning  splendours  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

*  To  him.']  “  He,  who  should  argue,  on  the  words  I  have 
just  used,  respecting  the  fate  of  those  who  have  tvanted  means 
of  knowing  the  Gospel,  would  certainly  Iiave  cause  enough  to 
dtuibt,  if  he  did  not  defer  to  the  authority  of  scripture,  vhich 
pronottnces  God  to  be  thoroughly  just.” 

t  The /iriinal  will.]  The  divine  will. 
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Took  up  the  strain  ;  and  thus  it  spake  again  :  100 

“  None  ever  hath  ascended  to  this  realm, 

Who  hath  not  a  believer  been  in  Christ, 

Either  before  or  after  the  blest  limbs 
Were  nail’d  upon  the  wood.  But  lo  ?  of  those 
Who  call  ‘  Christ,  Christ* * * §,’  there  shall  be  many 
found. 

In  judgpnent,  further  off  from  him  by  far. 

Than  such  to  whom  his  name  was  never  known, 
Christians  like  these  the  iEthiopf  shall  condemn  : 
When  that  the  two  assemblages  shall  part ; 

One  rich  eternally,  the  other  poor.  110 

“  What  may  the  Persians  say  unto  your  kings. 
When  they  shall  see  that  volume^,  in  the  which 
All  their  dispraise  is  written,  spread  to  view  i’ 

There  amidst  Albert’s§  works  shall  that  be  read. 
Which  will  give  speedy  motion  to  the  pen. 

When  Praguell  shall  mourn  her  desolated  realm. 
There  shall  be  read  the  woe,  that  he^  doth  work 

*  tfho  call  ‘  Christ.  Christ.’J  “  Not  i  very  one  that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  MaU» 
vii.  21. 

+  The  MthiopC\  “  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judg¬ 
ment  with  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it.”  Mott,  xii.  4l« 

t  That  volume,']  “  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God;  and  the  books  were  opened:  and  another  book 
was  opened,  which  is  the  hook  ofiiferand  the  dead  werejudged 
out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  according 
to  tbeir  works.”  Rev,  xx.  12. 

§  Albert,]  Purgatory,  canto  vi.  98. 

II  Prague,]  The  eagle  predicts  the  devastation  of  Bohemia 
by  Albert,  w  hich  happened  soon  after  this  time,  when  that  em¬ 
peror  obtained  the  kingdom  for  his  eldest  son  Hodolph.  See 
Coxe’s  House  of  Austria,  4to.  ed.  vol,  i.  part  i.  p.  87. 

^  He.]  Philip  IV.  of  France,  after  the  battle  of  Courtrai, 
1303,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Flemings, 
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Canto  XIX, 


With  his  adulterate  money  on  the  Seine, 

Who  by  the  tusk  will  perish  :  there  be  read 
The  thirsting  pride,  that  maketh  fool  alike  120 
The’  English  and  Scot*,  impatient  of  their  bound. 
There  shall  be  seen  the  Spaniard’s  luxuiyf  ; 

The  delicate  living  there,  of  the  Bohemian^:, 

Who  still  to  worth  has  been  a  willing  stranger. 

The  halter  of  Jerusalem§  shall  see 
A  unit  for  his  virtue  ;  for  his  vices. 

No  less  a  mark  than  million.  He||,  who  guards 
The  isle  of  fire  by  old  Anchises  honor’d. 

Shall  find  his  avarice  there  and  cowardice  ; 

And  better  to  denote  his  littleness,  130 

The  writing  must  be  letters  maim’d,  that  speak 
Much  in  a  narrow  space.  All  there  shall  know 


raised  the  nominal  ralue  of  tlie  coin.  This  king*  died  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  horse  beings  thrown  to  the  ground  by  a  wild 
hoar,  in  1314. 

*  The'  English  and  Scot."]  He  adverts  to  the  disputes  between 
John  Baliol  and  Edward  I.  the  latter  of  whom  is  commended 
in  the  Purgatory,  canto  vii.  130. 

+  The  S^joniard's  lu-vurij.']  The  commentators  refer  this 
lo  Alonzo  X.  of  Spain.  It  seems  probable  that  the  allusion  is 
to  Ferdinand  IV.  who  came  to  the  crown  in  1295,  and  died  in 
1312,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  consequence,  as  it  was  sup¬ 
posed,  of  his  extreme  intemperance.  See  Mariana.  Hist.  lib. 
XV.  cap.  11. 

X  The  Bohemian.']  tvinceslaus  II.  Purgatoiy.  canto  vii,  99. 

§  The  halter  of  Jerusalem.]  Charles  II.  of  Naples  and  Je¬ 
rusalem,  who  v;as  lame.  See  note  to  Purgatory,  canto  vii.  122. 
and  XX.  78. 

II  He.]  Frederick  of  Sicily,  son  of  Peter  III.  of  Arragon. 
Purgatory,  canto  vii.  H7.  The  isle  of  fire  is  Sicily,  w'here  was 
the  tomb  of  Anchises. 
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His  uncle*  and  his  brother’sf  filthy  doings* 

Who  so  renown’d  a  nation  and  two  crowns 
Have  bastardiz’d^.  And  they,  of  Portugal^ 

And  Norwayll,  they  shall  be  expos’d,  with  him 
Of  Ilatzaf,  who  hath  counterfeited  ill 
The  coin  of  Venice.  O  blest  Hungary**, 

If  thou  no  longer  patiently  abid’st 

*  His  uncle.']  James*  king*  of  ^Majorca  and  Slinorca,  brother 
to  Peter  HI. 

t  His  brother.]  James  II.  of  Arragon,  who  died  in  1327. 
See  Purgatory,  canto  vii.  117. 

t  Bastar(Iiz'‘d.]  “  Bozze,”  according  to  Bembo,  is  a  proven- 
eal  word  for  “  bastardo  e  non  legitimo.”  Della  Volg.  Lingua. 
lib.  i.  p.  25.  Ediz.  1544.  Others  have  understood  it  to  mean 
“  one  dishonoured  by  his  wife.” 

§  Of  Portugal.]  In  the  time  of  Dante,  Dionysius  was  king 
of  Portugal.  He  died  in  1325,  after  a  reign  of  near  forty-six 
years,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  deserved  the  stigma  here  fas¬ 
tened  on  him.  See  Mariana,  lib.  xv.  cap.  18,  Perhaps  the  re¬ 
bellious  son  of  Dionysius  may  be  alluded  to. 

II  Noi'way.]  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  is  probably  meant; 
who,  having  given  refuge  to  the  murderers  of  Eric  VII.  king 
of  Denmark,  A.  D.  1288,  commenced  a  war  against  his  succes¬ 
sor.  Eric  VIII.  “  which  continued  for  nine  years,  almost  to  llie 
utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  both  kingdoms.”  Modern  Univ. 
Hist.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  215, 

H  - Him 

Of  Ratza.]  One  of  the  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Nemagna, 
which  ruled  the  kingdom  of  Rassia  or  Ratza,  in  Sclavonia, 
from  nil  to  1371,  and  whose  history  may  be  found  in  Mauro, 
Orbino,  Regno  degli  Slavi.  Ediz.  Pesaro.  IdOt.  Uladislaus  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  sovereign  in  Dante’s  time :  but  the  dis¬ 
graceful  forgery,  adverted  to  in  the  text,  is  not  recorded  by  the 
historian. 

Hungarxj.]  Tlje  kingdom  of  Hungary  was  about  this  time 
disputed  by  Caivibert,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  and  Winceslaus, 
prince  of  Bohemia,  son  of  Winceslaus  II.  See  Coxe’s  House 
of  Austria,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  86,  4ro,  edit. 
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Canto  SIX. 


Thy  ill-entreating' :  and,  O  blest  Navarre*!  140 
If  with  thy  mountainous  girdlef  thou  wouldst  arm 
thee. 

In  earnest  of  that  day,  e’en  now  are  heard 
Wailings  and  groans  in  Famagosta’s  streets 
And  Nicosia’s^,  grudging  at  their  beast. 

Who  keepeth  even  footing  with  the  rest§.” 

*  T^avarre^']  Navarre  was  now  under  the  yoke  of  France. 
It  soon  after  (in  1328)  followed  the  advice  of  Dante,  and  had  a 
monarch  of  its  own.  Maiiana.  lib.  xv.  cap.  19. 

+  Mountainous  girdle.']  The  Pyrenees. 

$  —  Famagosta'‘s  streets 

And  Nicosia's.]  Cities  in  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  at  that 
time  ruled  by  Henry  II.  a  pusillanimous  prince.  Vertot.  Hist, 
des  Chev.  de  Malte.  lib.  iii.  iv.  The  meaning  appears  to  be, 
that  the  complaints  made  by  those  cities  of  their  weak  and 
worthless  governor,  may  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  his  con¬ 
demnation  at  the  last  doom. 

§  The  rest.]  “  Wise  poet thus  Landino  concludes  his 
commentary  on  this  canto ;  “to  whom  the  human  race  owes 
obligations  for  having  thus  severely  reprehended  the  faults  of 
princes ;  since  these  are  not,  like  the  errors  of  private  indivi¬ 
duals,  harmful  to  one  or  a  few  only ;  but  injure  all  the  country 
which  they  govern;  and  a  single  one  frequently  causes  the 
ruin  of  whole  nations.” 


CANTO  XX. 


ATIGITMENT. 

The  eag:le  celohrales  the  praise  of  certain  kings,  whose  glo- 
rifieti  spirits  form  the  eye  of  the  bird.  In  the  pupil  is  Da¬ 
vid  ;  and,  in  the  circle  round  it,  Trajan,  Hezekiah,  Con¬ 
stantine,  William  II.  of  Sicily,  and  Ripheus.  It  explains  to 
our  Poet,  how  the  souls  of  those  whom  he  supposed  to 
have  had  no  means  of  believing  in  Christ,  came  to  be  in 
heaven  5  and  concludes  with  an  admonition  against  presum¬ 
ing  to  fathom  the  counsels  of  God. 

■When,  disappearing  from  our  hemisphere. 

The  world’s  enlightener  vanishes,  and  day 
On  all  sides  wasteth  ;  suddenly  the  sky, 

Erewhile  irradiate  only  with  his  beam. 

Is  yet  again  unfolded,  putting  forth 
Innumerable  lights  wherein  one  shines*. 

Of  such  vicissitude  in  heaven  I  thought ; 

As  the  great  signf,  that  marshaleth  the  world 
And  the  world’s  leaders,  in  the  blessed  beak 
Was  silent :  for  that  all  those  hving  lights,  10 
Waxing  in  splendour,  burst  forth  into  songs. 

Such  as  from  memory  glide  and  fall  away. 

•  IVherein  one  shines.']  The  light  of  the  sun,  whence  he 
supposes  the  other  celestial  bodies  to  derive  their  light.  Thus 
in  the  Convito,  p.  115.  “Nullo  sensibile,  &c.”  '■  No  sensible  ob- 
j  ect  in  the  world  is  more  worthy  to  be  made  an  e^alnple  of  the 
Deity,  than  the  sun,  which  with  sensible  light  enlightens  first 
itself,  and  then  all  celestial  and  elementary  bodies.” 
t  The  great  sign.]  The  eagle,  the  Imperial  ensign. 
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THE  VISION. 


Canto  XX. 


Sweet  Love,  that  dost  apparel  thee  in  smiles ! 
How  lustrous  was  thy  semblance  in  those  sparkles, 
Which  merely  are  from  holy  thoughts  inspii’^d. 

After*  the  precious  and  bright  beaming  stones, 
That  did  ingem  the  sixth  light,  ceas’d  the  chiming 
Of  their  angelic  bells  ;  methought  I  heard 
The  murmuring  of  a  river,  that  doth  fall 
From  rock  to  rock  transpicuous,  making  known  20 
The  richness  of  his  spring-head  :  and  as  sound 
Of  cittern,  at  the  fret-board,  or  of  pipe. 

Is,  at  the  wind-hole,  modulate  and  tun’d  ; 

Thus  up  the  neck,  as  it  were  hollow,  rose 
That  murmuring  of  the  eagle  ;  and  forthwitli 
Voice  there  assum’d  ;  and  thence  along  the  beak 
Issued  in  form  of  words,  such  as  my  heart 
Did  look  for,  on  whose  tables  I  inscrib’d  them. 

“  The  partf  in  me,  that  sees  and  bears  the  sun 
In  mortal  eagles,”  it  began,  “must  now  30 

Be  noted  stedfastly  :  for,  of  the  fires, 

That  figure  me,  those,  glittering  in  mine  eye. 

Are  chief  of  all  the  greatest.  This,  that  shines 
Midmost  for  pupil,  was  the  same  wliot  sang 
The  Holy  Spirit’s  song,  and  bare  about 
The  ark  from  town  to  town  :  now  doth  he  know 
The  merit  of  his  soul-impassion’d  strains 
By  their  well-fitted  guerdon.  Of  the  five, 

That  make  the  circle  of  the  vision,  he§, 

*  After.'^  “After  the  spirits  in  the  sLvth  planet  (Jupiter) 
had  ceased  their  sin^ng.” 

t  The  part.']  Lombardi  well  observes,  that  the  head  of  the 
eagle  is  seen  in  profile,  so  that  one  eye  only  appears. 

%  Who.]  David. 

^  He.]  Trajan.  See  Purgatory,  canto  x.  68- 
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Who  to  the  beak  is  nearest,  comforted  40 

The  widow  for  her  son:  now  doth  lie  know. 

How  dear  it  costeth  not  to  follow  Christ ; 

Both  from  experience  of  this  pleasant  life. 

And  of  it’s  opposite,  lie  next,* * * §  who  follows 
In  the  circumference,  for  the  over  arch. 

By  ti-ue  repenting'  slack’d  the  pace  of  death: 

Now  knoweth  he,  that  the  decrees  of  heav’n  j 
Alter  not,  when,  through  pious  prayer  below, 
To-day’s  is  made  to-morrow’s  destiny. 

The  other  follow'ing,1:  with  the  laws  and  me,  50 
To  yield  the  shepherd  room,  pass’d  o’er§  to  Greece; 
From  good  intent,  producing  evil  fruit: 

Now  knoweth  he,  how  .all  the  ill,  deriv’d 
From  his  well  doing,  doth  not  harm  him  aught; 
Though  it  have  brought  desti’uction  on  the  world 
Th.at,  which  thou  seest  in  the  under  bow. 

Was  William,||  whom  that  land  bewails,  which  weeps 
For  Charles  and  Frederick  living:  now  he  knows. 
How  well  is  lov’d  in  hcav’n  the  righteous  king; 

*  He  next,']  Ilezekiuti, 

^'The  decvee^i  of  heaven.]  The  etei'nal  counsels  of  God  are  io' 
deed  immutable,  thc!itj;h  they  appear  to  us  men  to  be  altered  by 
the  prayers  of  tlie  pious. 

4  The  other  folloivlng,]  Constantine.  There  is  nopassag'o,  in 
which  Dante’s  opinion  of  the  evil  that  had  arisen  from  the  ini.v* 
turc  of  the  civil  with  the  ecciesiaslical  power,  is  more  unequivo¬ 
cally  declared. 

§  Fass^d  o’er.]  “  Left  the  Homan  state  to  the  Pope,  and  trans- 
ii.TT’cd  the  seat  of  ihe  Empire  to  Constantinople.” 

II  IVilliam,]  Witiiam  II,  kingof  Sicily,  at  the  latter  part  of  ihe 
twelfili  century.  He  was  of  the  Norman  line  of  sovereig'ns,  and 
obtained  the  appellation  of  “  the  Good  and,  as  the  Poet  says, 
his  loss  was  as  much  thesubject  of  regret  in  his  dominions,  as  Hjr 
presence  of  Charles  If.  of  Anjou,  and  Frederic  of  ^rragon,  was  ol 
sorrow  and  complaint,. 

Vox.  XLVr.  Vlh 
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Which  he  betokens  by  his  radiant  seeming'.  60 
Who,  in  the  erring  world  beneath,  would  deem 
That  Trojan  Ripheus,*  in  this  round,  was  set, 
Fifth  of  the  saintly  splendours  ?  now  he  knows 
Enough  of  that,  which  the  world  cannot  see; 

The  gTace  divine:  albeit  e’en  his  sight 
Reach  not  it’s  utmost  depth.”  Like  to  the  lark, 
That  warbling  in  the  air  expatiates  long. 

Then,  trilling  out  his  last  sweet  melody. 

Drops,  satiate  with  the  sweetness;  such  appear’d 
That  image,  stampt  by  the’  everlasting  pleasure,  70 
Which  fasliions,  as  they  are,  all  things  that  be. 

I,  though  my  doubting  were  as  manifest. 

As  is  through  glassf  the  hue  that  mantles  it. 

In  silence  waited  not;  for  to  my  lips 
“  What  things  are  these  t”  involuntary  rush’d. 

And  forc’d  a  passage  out:  whereat  I  mark’d 
A  sudden  lightening  and  new  revelry. 

The  eye  was  kindled;  and  the  blessed  sign. 

No  more  to  keep  me  wond’ring  and  suspense. 
Replied:  “  I  see  that  thou  believ’st  these  things,  80 

•  Troian  Ripheus.'] 

Ril)heus  justissimus  unus 
Quifuit  in  TeucrLs,etservantissimus  gequi. 

Virg.  Mn,  lib.  ii.  427. 
Then  Ripheus  fell,  the  justest  far  of  all 
Tbe  sons  of  Troy.  Pitt* 

t  Through  glass.]  This  is  the  only  allusion  I  have  remarked  in 
our  author  to  the  art  of  paintings  glass.  Tiraboschi  traces  that  in¬ 
vention  in  Italy  as  far  back  as  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
Stor.  della  Lett.  Ital.  tom,  iii,  lib,  iii.  cap.  vi,  §  ii.  This,  however, 
ifwe  may  trust  Mr.  Warton’s  judgment,  must  have  been  a  sort  of 
mosaic  in  glass.  For  to  express  Hgures  in  glass,  or  what  we  now 
call  the  art  of  painting  in  glass,  that  writer  observes,  “  was  a  very 
different  work  ;  and  I  believe  I  can  show  it  was  brought  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  Rome  before  the  tenth  century,  with  other  orna¬ 
mental  arts.”  History  of  English  Poetry^  vol.  iii,  p.  Xiii. 
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Because  I  tell  them,  but  dlscern’st  not  how; 

So  that  thy  knowledge  waits  not  on  thy  faith; 

As  one,  who  knows  the  name  of  thing  by  rote. 

But  is  a  stranger  to  it’s  properties. 

Till  other’s  tongue  reveal  them.  Fervent  love. 
And  lively  hope,  with  violence  assail 
The  kingdom  of  the  heav’ns,  and  overcome 
The  will  of  the  Most  High;  not  in  such  sort 
As  man  prevails  o’er  man  :  but  conquers  it. 
Because ’t  is  willing  to  be  conquer’d;  still,  90 
Though  conquer’d,  by  it’s  mercy,  conquering. 

“  Those,  in  the  eye  who  live  the  first  and  fifth, 
Cause  thee  to  marvel,  in  that  thou  behold’st 
The  region  of  the  angels  deck’d  with  them. 

They  quitted  not  their  bodies,  as  thou  deem’st, 
Gentiles,  but  Christians  ;  in  firm  rooted  faith. 
This,*  of  the  feet  in  future  to  be  pierc’d. 

That,-]-  of  feet  nail’d  already  to  the  cross. 

One  from  the  barrier  of  the  dark  abyss. 

Where  never  any  with  good  will  returns,  100 
Came  back  unto  his  bones.  Of  lively  hope 
Such  was  the  meed;  of  lively  hope,  that  wing’d 
The  prayersf  sent  up  to  God  for  his  release. 

And  put  power  into  them  to  bend  His  will. 

The  glorious  Spirit,  of  whom  1  speak  to  thee, 

A  little  while  returning  to  the  flesh. 

Believ’d  in  him,  who  had  the  means  to  help; 

And,  in  believing,  nourish’d  such  a  flame 
Of  holy  love,  that  at  the  second  death 
He  was  made  sharer  in  our  gamesome  mirth.  110 
The  other,  through  the  riches  of  that  grace, 

•  TAm.]  Ripheus. 

t  TAai.]  Trajan. 

4  The  prayers.']  The  prayers  of  St.  Gregory. 
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AVhicIi  from  so  deep  a  fountain  dotii  distil, 

As  never  eye  created  saw  it’s  rising". 

Plac’d  all  his  love  below  on  just  and  right; 
■\Vherefore,  of  grace,  God  op’d  in  him  the  eye 
'I’o  the  redemption  of  mankind  to  come ; 

Wherein  believing',  he  endur’d  no  more 
'I'i'.e  filth  of  Paganism,  and  for  their  ways 
Rebuk’d  the  stubborn  nations.  The  three  nymphs,* 
Whom  at  the  right  wheel  thou  behcld.st  advancing. 
Were  sponsors  for  him,  more  than  thousand  years 
Refore  baptizing.  O  how  far  remov’d, 
I’redestination  !  is  thy  root  from  such 
As  see  not  the  First  Cause  entire  :  and  ye, 

O  mortal  men  '  be  wary  how  ye  judge  : 

For  wc,  who  see  our  Maker,  know  not  yet 
The  number  of  the  chosen  ;  and  esteem 
Such  scantiness  of  knowledge  our  delight: 

For  all  our  good  is,  in  that  primal  good. 
Concentrate;  and  God’s  ■will  and  our’s  are  one.”  130 
So,  by  that  form  divine,  was  giv’n  to  me 
Sweet  medicine  to  clear  and  strengthen  sight. 
And,  as  one  handling  skilfully  the  harp. 

Attendant  on  some  skilful  songster’s  voice 
Rids  the  chord  vibrate:  and  therein  the  sono- 

’  O 

Acquires  more  pleasure:  so,  the  whilst  it  spake^ 

It  doth  remember  me,  that  I  beheld 
The  pairj  of  blessed  luminaries  move, 
l,ike  the  accordant  twinkling  of  two  ej  es. 

Their  beamy  circlets,  dancing  to  the  sounds.  140 

‘  The  three  ntjmphs.']  yaltli,  Hoi'c,  and  Charity.  Purgatory 
canto  .\xix.  116. 

t  The  pair,']  Riiilicus  and  Trajan. 


CANTO  XXl. 


AnGUMEXT. 

Dante  ascends  with  Beatrice  to  the  seventh  heaven,  which  is  the 
Planet  Saturn ;  Wherein  is  placed  a  ladder,  so  lofty,  that  the  top 
of  it  is  out  of  his  sight.  Here  are  the  souls  of  those  who  had  pass¬ 
ed  their  life  in  holy  retirement  and  contemplation,  Piero  Da- 
miano  comes  near  them,  and  answers  questions  put  to  him  by 
Dante;  then  declares  who  he  was  on  earth;  and  ends  by  de¬ 
claiming  against  tlie  luxury  of  pastors  and  prelates  in  those 
times* 

Again  mine  eyes  were  fix^cl  on  Beatrice; 

And,  with  mine  eyes,  my  soul  that  in  her  looks 
Found  all  contentment.  Yet  no  smile  she  wore  : 
And,  “bid  1  smile,”  quoth  she,  “thou  wouldst 
be  straig-ht 

Like  Semele  when  into  ashes  turn’d : 

For,  mounting  these  eternal  palace-stairs. 

My  beauty,  wliich  the  loftier  it  climbs. 

As  thou  hast  noted,  still  doth  kindle  more. 

So  shines,  that,  were  no  temp’ring  interpos’d. 

Thy  mortal  puissance  would  from  its  rays  10 
Shrink,  as  the  leaf  doth  from  the  thunderbolt. 

Into  the  seventh  splendour*  are  we  wafted, 

*  The  seventh  splendour,']  The  planet  Saturn. 
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Canto  XXI. 


That,  underneath  the  burning  lion’s  breast,* 
Beams,  in  this  hour,  commingled  with  his  might. 
Thy  mind  be  with  thine  eyes;  and,  in  them,  mir- 
ror’df 

The  shape,  which  in  this  mirror  shall  be  shown.” 

AVhoso  can  deem,  how  fondly  I  had  fed 
My  sight  upon  her  blissful  countenance,  [joy 

May  know,  when  to  new  thoughts  I  changed,  what 
'I'o  do  the  bidding  of  my  heav’nly  guide;  20 

In  equal  balance,*  poising  either  weight. 

Within  the  crystal,  which  records  the  name, 

(As  it’s  remoter  circle  girds  the  world) 

Of  that  lov’d  monarch,^  in  whose  happy  reign 
No  ill  had  power  to  harm,  I  saw  rear’d  up. 

In  colour  like  to  sun-illumin’d  gold, 

A  ladder,  which  my  ken  pursu’d  in  vain, 

So  lofty  was  the  summit ;  down  whose  steps 
I  saw  the  splendours  in  such  multitude 
Descending,  every  light  in  heav’n,  methought,  30 
Was  shed  thence.  As  the  rocks,  at  dawn  of  day. 
Bestirring  them  to  dry  their  feathers  chill. 

Some  speed  their  way  a-field;  and  homeward  some, 
Returning,  cross  their  flight;  while  some  abide, 
And  wheel  around  their  airy  lodge;  so  seem’d 
That  glitterance,!!  wafted  on  alternate  wing. 

As  upon  certain  stair  it  came,  and  clash’d 

*  The  burning  lion's  breastS]  The  constellation  Leo. 
t  In  them,  mirror" d.'\  “  Let  the  form  which  thou  shalt  now  be¬ 
hold  in  this  mirror,”  the  planet,  that  is,  of  Saturn,  (soon  after,  v. 
22, called  the  Crj’stal,)  “  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  thy  sight.  * 
%  In  equal  balance.1  ‘‘  My  pleasure  was  as  great  in  complj  ing 
with  her  will,  as  in  beholding  her  countenance,” 

^Ofthat  lov'd  monarch, ']  Saturn.  Compare  Hell,  canto  xiv.  91* 
|]  That  glitterance.']  Quello  sfavillar.  That  muUitudeof  shining 
spirits,  who,  coming  to  a  certain  point  of  the  ladder,  made  those 
different  movements,  wliich  he  has  de'^cribed  as  made  by  the  birds* 
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Its  shining.  And  one,  ling’ring  near  us,  wax’d 
So  bright,  that  in  my  thought  I  said:  “The  love, 
IVhich  this  betokens  me,  admits  no  doubt,”  40 
Unwillingly  from  question  I  refrain; 

To  her,  by  whom  my  silence  and  my  speech 
Are  order’d,  looking'  for  a  sign:  whence  she. 

Who  in  the  sight  of  Him,  that  seeth  all. 

Saw  wherefore  1  was  silent,  prompted  me 
To’  indulge  the  fervent  wish;  and  I  began: 

“  I  am  not  worthy,  of  my  own  desert, 

That  thou  shouldst  answer  me:  but  for  her  sake. 
Who  hath  vouchsaf’d  my  asking,  spirit  blest. 

That  in  thy  joy  art  shrouded  !  say  the  cause,  50 
Which  bringeth  thee  so  near:  and  wherefore,  say. 
Doth  the  sweet  symphony  of  Paradise 
Keep  silence  here,  pervading  with  such  sounds 
Of  rapt  devotion  ev’ry  lower  sphere  ?” 

“  Mortal  art  thou  in  hearing,  as  in  sight;” 

Was  the  reply:  “and  what  forbade  the  smile* 

Of  Beatrice  interrupts  our  song. 

Only  to  yield  thee  gladness  of  my  voice. 

And  of  the  light  that  vests  me,  I  thus  far 
Descend  these  hallow’d  steps:  not  that  more  love  60 
Invites  me;  for,  lo!  there  aloft,-|-  as  much 
Or  more  of  love  is  witness’d  in  those  flames: 

But  such  my  lot  by  charity  assign’d. 

That  makes  us  ready  servants,  as  thou  seest. 

To  execute  the  counsel  of  the  Highest.” 

“That  in  this  court,”  said  I,  “  O  sacred  lamp! 
Love  no  compulsion  needs,  but  follows  free 
The’  eternal  providence,  1  well  discern: 

*  JlOiat  forbade  the  smile.']  “  Because  it  would  have  overcome 
thee.” 

t  There  aloft.]  tVhere  the  other  s6uls  were.- 
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This  harder  find  to  deem,  why,  of  thy  peers. 

Thou  only,  to  this  office,  were  foredoom’d.”  70 
I  had  not  ended,  when,  like  rapid  mill. 

Upon  it’s  centre  whirl’d  the  fight;  and  then 
The  love,  that  did  inhabit  there,  replied; 

“  Splendour  eternal,  piercing  tlirough  these  folds. 
It’s  virtue  to  my  vision  knits;  and  tlius 
Supported,  lifts  me  so  above  myself. 

That  on  the  sov’reign  essence,  which  it  wells  from, 
I  have  the  power  to  gaze :  and  hence  the  joj'. 
Wherewith  1  sparkle,  equaling  with  my  blaze 
The  keenness  of  my  sight.  But  not  the  soul,*  80 
That  is  in  heav’n  most  lustrous,  nor  the  seraph,  ' 
That  hath  his  eyes  most  fix’d  on  God,  shall  solve 
What  thou  hast  ask’d:  for  in  the’  abyss  it  lies 
Of  the’  everlasting  statute  sunk  so  low. 

That  no  created  ken  may  fathom  it. 

And,  to  the  mortal  world  when  thou  return’st. 

Be  this  reported ;  that  none  hencefoilh  dare 
Direct  his  footsteps  to  so  dread  a  bourn. 

The  mind,  that  here  is  radiant,  on  the  earth 

Is  wrapt  in  mist.  Look  then  if  she  may  do  90 

Below,  what  passeth  her  ability 

When  she  is  ta’en  to  heav’n.”  By  words  like  these 

Admonish’d,  I  tlie  question  urg’d  no  more; 

And  of  the  spirit  humbly  sued  alone 

To’  instruct  me  of  it’s  state.  “  ’Twixt  either  shore| 

Of  Italy,  nor  distant  from  thy  land, 

A  stony  ridget  ariseth;  in  such  sort, 

*  Not  the  JO?!?.]  The  particular  ends  of  PiKividence  being  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  very  angels  themselves. 

t  "'Txvixi  either  shore,"]  Between  the  Adriatic  gulf  and  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  sea. 

t  A  stony  r’ldge,]  A  part  of  (he  Apeiinine.  Gibbo  is  literally  a 
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The  thunder  doth  not  lift  his  voice  so  high. 

They  call  it  Catria  :*  at  whose  foot,  a  cell 
Is  sacred  to  the  lonely  Eremite;  100 

For  worship  set  apart  and  holy  rites.” 

A  third  time  thus  it  spake;  then  added  ;  “  There 
So  firmly  to  God’s  service  I  adher’d, 

That  with  no  costlier  viands  than  the  juice 
Of  olives,  easily  I  pass’d  the  heats 
Of  summer  and  the  winter  frosts;  content 
In  heav’n-w:ird  musings.  Rich  were  the  return's 
And  fertile,  which  that  cloister  once  was  us’d 
To  render  to  these  heavens:  now ’t  is  fall’n 
Into  a  waste  so  empty,  that  ere  long  110 

Detection  must  lay  bare  it’s  vanity. 

Pietro  Damianof  there  was  I  y-clept; 

Pietro  the  sinner,  when  before  I  dwelt. 

Beside  the  Adriatic,  in  the  house 
Of  our  blest  Lady.  Near  upon  my  close 
Of  mortal  life,  through  much  importuning 

“  hunch.”  Thus  Archilochus  calls  the  island  of  Thasiis,  oroo 
pa;rt$.  See  Gaisford’s  Poetae  Minores  Gracci,  t.  i.  p.  298. 

*  Catria.']  Now  the  abbey  of  Santa  Croce,  in  the  duchy  of  Ur- 
bino,  about  half  way  between  Gubbio  and  La  Per;toIa.  Here  Dante 
is  said  to  have  resided  for  some  time.  See  the  Life  prefixed. 

+  Pietro  Damiuno.]  “  S,  Pietro  Damiano  obtained  a  great  and 
well-merited  reputation,  by  tlie  pains  he  took  to  correct  the 
abuses  among  the  clergy.  Ravenna  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
place  of  his  birth,  about  1007.  He  was  employed  in  several  im¬ 
portant  missions,  and  rewarded  by  Stephen  IX.  with  the  dignity 
of  cardinal ,  and  the  bishopric  of  Ostia,  to  which,  however,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  his  former  retreat  in  the  Monastery  of  Fonte  Avellana  .  and 
prevailed  on  Alexander  II.  to  permit  him  to  retire  tinther.  Ifet 
he  did  not  long  continuein  this  seclusion,  before  he  was  sent  on 
other  embassies.  He  died  at  Faenza  in  1072.  His  letters  throw 
much  liglit  on  the  obscure  history  of  these  times.  Besides  them, 
he  has  left  several  treatises  on  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  subjects. 
His  eloquence  is  worthy  of  a  better  age.”  Tirabosclii,  Sioria  della 
Lett.  Ital.  tom.iii.lib.  iv.  cap.ii. 
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I  was  constrain’d  to  wear  the  hat,”  that  still 
From  bad  to  worse  it  shifted. — Cephasf  came; 

He  came,  who  was  the  hoi}'  Spirit’s  vessel; t 
Barefoot,  and  lean;  eatingtheir  bread,  as  chanc’d,  120 
At  the  first  table.  Modem  Shepherds  need 
Those  who  on  either  hand  may  prop  and  lead  them. 
So  burly  are  they  grown,  and  from  behind. 

Others  to  hoist  them.  Down  the  palfrey’s  sides 
Spread  their  broad  mantles,  so  as  both  the  beasts 
Are  cover’d  with  one  skin.  O  patience  !  thou 
That  look’st  on  this,  and  dost  endure  so  long.” 

I  at  those  accents  saw  the  splendours  down 
Prom  step  to  step  alight,  and  wheel,  and  wax, 

Each  circuiting,  more  beautiful.  Round  this§  130 
They  came,  and  stay’d  them ;  utter’d  then  a  shout 
So  loud,  it  hath  no  likeness  here:  nor  I 
■\Vist  what  it  spake,  so  deaf’ning  was  the  thunder. 

•  The  hat.']  The  Cardinars  hat, 

+  Cepha* * * §.]  Su  Peter. 

X  The  Holy  Spirit's  vesseK]  St.  PaaL  See  Hell,  canto  ii.  30. 

§  Rsand  this,]  R#imd  the  spirit  of  Pietro  Damiano. 
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ARGUMENT. 

He  beholds  many  other  spirits  of  the  devout  and  contemplative  ; 
and  amongst  these  is  addressed  by  Saint  Benedict,  who,  after 
disclosing  his  own  name  and  the  names  of  certain  ofhis  compa¬ 
nions  in  bliss,  replies  to  the  request  made  by  our  Poet  that  he 
might  look  on  the  form  of  the  saint,  without  that  covering  of 
splendour,  w  hich  then  invested  it ;  and  then  proceeds,  lastly,  to 
inveigh  against  the  corruption  of  the  monks.  Next  Dante 
mounts  with  his  heavenly  conductress  to  the  eighth  heaven,  or 
that  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  he  enters  at  the  constellation  of  the 
Twins;  and  thence  looking  back,  reviews  all  the  space  he  has 
past  between  his  present  station  and  the  earth. 


Astounded,  to  the  g'uardian  of  my  steps 
I  turn’d  me,  like  the  child,  who  alway  runs 
Thither  for  succour,  wltere  he  trusteth  most; 

And  she  was  like  the  mother,  who  her  son 
Beholding'  pale  and  breathless,  with  her  voice 
Sooths  him,  and  he  is  cheer’d;  for  thus  she  spake. 
Soothing  me;  “  Know’st  not  thou,  thou  art  in  heav’ri'’ 
And  know’st  not  thou,  whatever  is  in  heav’n, 

Is  holy;  and  that  nothing  there  is  done, 

But  is  done  zealously  and  well  ?  Deem  now,  10 
What  change  in  thee  the  song,  and  what  my  smile 
Had  wrought,  since  thus  the  shout  had  pow’r  to 
move  thee; 
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In  whicli,  couldst  tli  ou  have  understood  their  prayers. 
The  vengeance*  were  already  known  to  thee, 
AVhich  thou  must  witness  ere  thy  mortal  hour. 

The  sword  of  heav’n  is  not  in  haste  to  smite. 

Nor  yet  doth  linger;  save  unto  his  seeming. 

Who,  in  de.slre  or  fear,  doth  look  for  it. 

But  elsewhere  now  I  bid  thee  turn  thy  view; 

So  shalt  thou  many  a  famous  spirit  behold.”  20 

Mine  eyes  directing,  as  she  will’d,  1  saw 
A  hundred  little  spheres,  that  fairer  grew 
By  interchange  of  splendour.  I  remain’d, 

As  one,  who  fearful  of  o’er-much  presuming. 
Abates  in  him  the  keenness  of  desire, 

ISlor  dares  to  question;  when,  amid  those  pearls^ 
One  largest  and  most  lustrous  onward  drew. 

That  it  mig'ht  yield  contentment  to  my  wish; 

And,  from  within  it,  these  the  sounds  I  heard. 

“If  thou,  like  me,  beheldst  the  charity  50 

That  burns  amongst  us;  what  thy  mind  conceives, 
Were  utter’d.  But  that,  ere  the  lofty  bound 
Thou  reach,  expectance  may  not  weary  thee; 

1  will  make  answer  even  to  the  thought. 

Which  thou  hast  such  respect  of.  In  old  days. 
That  mountain,  at  whose  side  Cassinof  rests 
Was,  on  it’s  height,  frequented  by  a  race 
Deceiv’d  and  ill  dispos’d;  and  1  it  was,t 
Who  thither  carried  first  the  name  of  Him, 

Who  brought  the  soul-subliming  truth  to  man.  40 

*  The  vcngcanre.']  Beatnce,  it  is  supposed,  iniimates  the  ap¬ 
proaching;  i'ate  of  Boniface  VIII,  See  Piivg-atory,  canto  xx.  86. 

t  Cassino .]  A  castle  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

XI  itwas.^  ‘‘A  new  order  of  monks,  which  in  a  manner  ab¬ 
sorbed  all  the  others  that  were  established  in  the  west,  was  institui 
ed,  A.  D.  529,  by  Benedict  of  Nnrsia,  a  man  of  piety  and  reputa¬ 
tion  for  the  age'he  lived  in."  Maclaine's  Mosheinu  Eccles , 
vol.  ik  cent,  vi.  p.  C,  2,  $  6. 
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And  such  a  speeding’  grace  shone  over  me. 

That  from  their  impious  worship  I  reclaim’d 
The  dwellers  round  about,  who  with  the  world 
Were  in  delusion  lo.st.  These  other  flames. 

The  spirits  of  men  contemplative,  were  all 
Enhven’d  by  that  warmth,  whose  kindly  force 
Gives  birth  to  flowers  and  fruits  of  holiness. 

Here  is  Macarius;*  Romoaldof  here  ; 

And  here  my  brethren,  who  their  steps  refrain’d 
Within  the  cloisters,  and  held  firm  their  heart.”  50 
I  answering  thus  ;  “  Thy  gentle  words  and  kind. 
And  this  the  cheerful  semblance  I  behold. 

Not  unobsenant,  beaming  in  ye  all, 

Have  rais’d  assurance  in  me  ;  wakening  it 
Full-blossom’d  in  my  bosom,  as  a  rose 
Before  the  sun,  when  the  consummate  flower 
Has  spread  to  utmost  amplitude.  Of  thee 
Therefore  entreat  I,  father,  to  declare 
If  I  may  gain  such  favour,  as  to  gaze 
Upon  thine  image  by  no  covering  veil’d.”  60 
“  Brother !”  he  thus  rejoin’d,  “in  the  last  spherct 
Expect  completion  of  thy  lofty  aim  : 

•  Macarius.]  There  are  two  of  this  name  enumerated  by  Mo. 
sheim  amonp  the  Greek  tlieologians  of  the  fourth  century,  vol.  i. 
cent.  iv.  p.  11.  chap.  2.  §  9.  In  the  following  chapter,  §  10.  it  is 
said,  “  Macarius,  an  Egyptian  monk,  undoubtedly  deserves  the 
first  rank  among  the  practical  writers  of  this  time,  as  his  works 
displayed,  some  few  things  excepted,  the  brightest  and  most  love¬ 
ly  portraiture  of  sanctity  and  virtue.” 

t  Romoaldo.]  S.  Romoaldo,  a  native  of  Ravenna,  and  the  found¬ 
er  oftheorderof  Canialdoli,  died  in  1027.  He  was  theauthor  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Psalms. 

I  In  the  last  sphere.  The  Empyrean,  where  he  afterwards  sees 
Saint  Benedict,  Canto  xxxii.  30.  Beatified  spirits,  though  they 
have  different  heavens  allotted  them,  have  all  their  seat  in  that 
higher  sphere. 
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Tor  there  on  each  desire  completion  waits, 

And  there  on  mine  ;  where  every  aim  is  found 
Perfect,  entire,  and  for  fulfilment  ripe. 

'[’here  all  thing's  are  as  they  have  ever  been  : 

For  space  is  none  to  bound;  nor  pole  divides. 

Our  ladder  reaches  even  to  that  clime; 

And  so,  at  giddy  distance,  mocks  thy  vie-w. 

Thither  the  patriarch  Jacob*  saw  it  stretch  70 
It’s  topmost  round;  when  it  appear’d  to  him 
With  angels  laden.  But  to  mount  it  now 
None  lifts  his  foot  from  earth:  and  hence  my  rule 
Is  left  a  profitless  stain  upon  the  leaves; 

The  walls,  for  abbey  rear’d,  turn’d  into  dens; 

The  cowls,  to  sacks  choak’d  up  with  musty  meal. 
Foul  usury  doth  not  more  lift  itself 
Against  God’s  pleasure,  than  that  fruit,  which  makes 
The  hearts  of  monks  so  wanton:  for  whate’er 
Is  in  the  church’s  keeping,  all  pertains  80 

To  such,  as  sue  for  heav’n’s  sweet  sake  ;  and  not 
To  those,  who  in  respect  of  kindred  claim. 

Or  on  more  vile  allowance.  Mortal  flesh 
Is  grown  so  dainty,  good  beginnings  last  not 
From  the  oak’s  birth  unto  the  acorn’s  setting. 

His  convent  Peter  founded  without  gold 
Or  silver;  I,  with  pray’rs  and  fasting,  mine; 

And  Francis,  his  in  meek  humility. 

And  if  thou  note  the  point,  whence  each  proceeds. 
Then  look  what  it  hath  err’d  to;  thou  shalt  find  90 
The  white  grown  murky.  Jordan  was  turn’d  back: 
And  a  less  wonder,  than  the  refluent  sea. 

May,  at  God’s  pleasure,  work  amendment  here.” 

*  The  Patriarch  Jacob,']  And  he  di'eanied,  and  behold,  a  lad- 
der  set  upon  the  earth,  and  the  top  of‘  it  to  heaven  :  and 

beho!d  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it.'*  Crn. 
xxviii,  13. 
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So  saying,  to  his  assembly  back  be  drew ; 

And  they  together  cluster’d  into  one  ; 

Then  all  roll’d  upward,  like  an  eddying  wind. 

The  sweet  dame  beckon’d  me  to  follow  them  ; 
And,  by  that  influence  only,  so  prevail’d 
Over  my  nature,  that  no  natural  motion. 

Ascending  or  descending  here  below,  108 

Had,  as  I  mounted,  with  my  pennon  vied. 

So,  reader,  as  my  hope  is  to  return 
Unto  the  holy  triumph,  for  the  which 
I  oft-times  wail  my  sins,  and  smite  my  breast; 

Thou  hast  been  longer  drawing  out  and  thrusting 
Thy  finger  in  the  fire,  than  I  was;  ere 
The  sign,*  that  followeth  Taurus,  I  beheld. 

And  enter’d  it’s  precinct.  O  glorious  stars ! 

O  light  impregnate  with  exceeding  virtue  ! 

To  whom  whate’er  of  genius  lifteth  me  110 

Above  the  vulgar,  grateful  I  refer; 

With  ye  the  parentf  of  all  mortal  life 
Arose  and  set,  when  I  did  first  inhale 
The  Tuscan  air;  and  afterward,  when  grace 
Vouchsaf’d  me  entrance  to  the  lofty  wheelf 
That  in  it’s  orb  impels  ye,  fate  decreed 
My  passage  at  your  clime.  To  you  my  soul 
Devoutly  sighs,  for  virtue,  even  now. 

To  meet  the  hard  emprize  that  draws  me  on. 

“  Thou  aid  so  near  the  sum  of  blessedness,” 

Said  Beatrice,  “  that  behoves  thy  ken 
Be  vigilant  and  clear.  And,  to  this  end, 

Or  ever  thou  advance  thee  further,  hence 

*  The  sign.']  The  constellation  of  Gemini. 

■f  The  parent,]  The  sun  was  in  the  constellation  of  the  Twins  at 
the  time  of  Dante’s  birth. 

,  t  The  lofty  wheel.]  ITie  eighth  heaven ;  that,  of  the  fixed  stars. 
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Look  downward,  and  contemplate,  what  a  world 
Already  stretch’d  under  our  feet  there  lies; 

So  as  thy  heart  may,  in  it’s  blithest  mood. 

Present  itself  to  the  triumphal  throng,  [  joicing.” 
“Which,  through  tlie’  ethereal  concave,  comes  re- 
I  straight  obey’d;  and  with  mine  eye  return’d 
Through  all  the  seven  spheres;  and  saw  tliis  globe 
So  pitiful  of  semblance,  that  perforce 
It  mov’d  my  smiles :  and  him  in  truth  I  hold 
For  wisest,  who  esteems  it  least;  whose  thoughts 
Elsewhere  are  fix’d,  him  worthiest  call  and  best. 

I  saw  the  daughter  of  L.atona  shine 
Without  the  shadow,  whereof  late  I  deem’d. 

That  dense  and  rare  were  cause.  Here  I  sustain’d 
The  visage,  Hyperion,  of  thy  ion  ;* 

And  mark’d,  how  near  liim  with  their  circles,  round 
Move  Mai'a  and  Dione  ;j-  here  discern’d  140 

Jo%e’s  tempering’twixt  his  sire  andson;f  and  hence. 
Their  changes  and  their  various  aspects, 

Distinctl}'^  scann’d.  Nor  might  I  not  descry 
Of  all  the  sev’n,  how  bulky  each,  how  swift ; 

Nor,  of  their  several  distances,  not  learn. 

This  petty  area  (o’er  the  which  we  stride 
So  fiercel)^,)  as  along  the’  eternal  Twins 
1  wound  my  way,  appear’d  before  me  all. 

Forth  from  the  havens  stretch’d  unto  the  hills. 
Then,  to  the  beauteous  eyes,  mine  eyes  return’d. 

•  Ofthy  son.']  The  sun. 

f  Main  a7id  Dionc.]  The  planets  Mercury  and  Venus:  Dione 
being  the  mother  of  the  latter,  and  Maia  of  the  former  deity. 

t  Txv  'ixt  his  sire  and  son.]  Betwixt  Saturn  and  Mars. 


CANTO  xxm. 


ARGUMENT. 

He  sees  Christ  triumphing  with  his  church.  The  Saviour  ascends 
followed  by  his  virgin  Mother.  The  others  remain  with  Saint 
Peter. 

E’en  as  the  bird,  who  midst  the  leafy  bower 
Has,  in  her  nest,  sat  darkling  through  the  night, 
With  her  sweet  brood;  impatient  to  descry 
Their  wished  looks,  and  to  bring  home  their  food. 
In  the  fond  quest  unconscious  of  her  toil; 

She,  of  the  time  prevenient,  on  the  spray. 

That  overhangs  their  couch,  with  wakeful  gaze 
Expects  the  sun  ;  nor  ever,  till  the  dawn, 

Removeth  from  the  east  her  eager  ken: 

So  stood  the  dame  erect,  and  bent  her  glance  10 
Wistfully  on  that  region,*  where  the  sun 
Abateth  most  his  speed;  that,  seeing  her 
Suspense  and  wond’ring,  I  became  as  one. 

In  whom  desire  is  waken’d,  and  the  hope 
Of  somewhat  new  to  come  fills  with  delight. 

Short  space  ensued ;  I  was  not  held,  I  say, 

*  Thatregion.']  Towards  the  south,  where  the  course  of  the  suu 
appears  less  rapid,  than  when  he  is  in  the  east  or  the  west. 
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Long'  in  expectance,  when  I  saw  the  heav’n 
Wax  more  and  more  resplendent;  and  “Behold,” 
Cried  Beatrice,  “the  triumphal  hosts 
Of  Christ,  and  all  the  harvest  gather’d  in,  20 

Made  ripe  by  these  revolving  spheres.”  Meseem’d, 
That,  while  she  spoke,  her  image  all  did  burn; 
And  in  her  eyes  such  fulness  was  of  joy. 

As  I  am  fain  to  pass  unconstrued  by. 

As  in  the  calm  full  moon,  when  Trivia*  smiles. 
In  peerless  beauty,  ’mid  the’  eternal  nymphs,f 
That  jsaint  through  all  it’s  gulfs  the  blue  profound;. 
In  l)right  pre-eminence  so  saw  I  there 
O’er  million  lamps  a  sun,  from  whom  all  drew 
Their  radiance,  as  from  our’s  the  starry  train:  30 
And,  through  the  living  light,  so  lustrous  glow’d 
The  substance,  that  my  ken  endur’d  it  not. 

O  Beatrice  !  sweet  and  precious  guide. 

Who  cheer’d  me  with  her  comfortable  words: 

“  Against  the  virtue,  that  o’erpow’reth  thee. 

Avails  not  to  resist.  Here  is  the  Might,f 
And  here  the  Wisdom,  which  did  open  lay 
The  path,  that  had  been  yearned  for  so  long. 
Betwixt  the  heav’n  and  earth.”  Like  to  the  fire. 
That,  in  a  cloud  imprison’d,  doth  break  out  40 
Expansive,  so  that  from  it’s  womb  enlarg’d. 

It  falleth  against  nature  to  the  ground; 

Thus,  in  that  heav’nly  banqueting,  my  soul 
Outgrew  herself;  and,  in  the  transport  lost, 

Holds  now  remembrance  none  of  what  she  was. 

’’Trivia.']  A  name  of  Diana. 

't  The'  eternal  nymphs,]  The  stars. 

Those  starry  nymphs,  which  dance  about  the  pole- 

Dmtmmcndf  Sonnet  V>. 


4  The  Might.]  Our  Saviour. 
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“  Ope  thou  thine  eyes,  and  mark  me :  thou  hast  seen 
Things,  that  empowT  thee  to  sustain  my  smile.” 

I  was  as  one,  when  a  forgotten  dream* 

Doth  come  across  him,  and  he  strives  in  vain 
To  shape  it  in  his  fantasy  again ;  50 

When  as  that  gracious  boon  was  proffer’d  me. 
Which  never  may  be  cancell’d  from  the  book 
Wherei)!  the  past  is  written.  Now  were  all 
Those  tongues  to  sound,  that  have,  on  sweetest  milk 
Of  Polyhymnia  and  her  sisters,  fed 
And  fatten’d ;  not  with  all  their  help  to  boot, 

Unto  the  thousandth  parcel  of  the  truth. 

My  song  might  shadow  forth  that  saintly  smile, 
ifow  merely,  in  her  saintly  looks,  it  wrought. 

And,  with  such  figuring  of  Paradise,  60 

The  sacred  strain  must  leap,  like  one  that  meets 
A  sudden  interi'uption  to  liis  road. 

But  he,  who  thinks  how  ponderous  the  theme. 

And  that  ’tls  laid  upon  a  mortal  shoulder. 

May  pardon,  if  it  tremble  with  the  burden. 

The  track,  our  vent’rous  keel  must  furrow,  brooks 
No  unribb’d  pinnace,  no  self-sparing  pilot. 

“Why  doth  my  face,”  said  Beatrice,  “ thus 
Enamour  thee,  as  that  thou  dost  not  turn 
Unto  the  beautiful  garden,  blossoming  70 

Beneath  the  rays  of  Christ?  idere  is  the  rose,-j- 
Wherein  the  Word  Divine  was  made  incaniate  ; 

*  A  forgotten  dream*'] 

- ^You  might  as  well 

Hunt  half  a  day  fov  a  forgotten  dream. 

Wordsioorth  Hart  Leap  IFelU 

t  The  Rote.]  The  Virgin  Mary,  who,  says  Lombardi,  is  termed 
by  the  church,  Rosa  Mystica.  “  I  was  exalted  like  a  paim-iree 
in  Engaddi,  and  as  a  ruse>plunt  in  Jericlio.'’  Eeclesiasticus, 
3xiv.  14. 
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And  here  the  lilies,*  by  whose  odour  known 
Tlie  way  of  life  was  follow’d.”  Prompt  I  heard 
Her  bidding,  and  encounter’d  once  again 
The  strife  of  aching  vision.  As,  erewhile. 
Through  glance  of  sun-light,  stream’d  through 
broken  cloud. 

Mine  eyes  a  flow’r-besprinkled  mead  have  seen; 
Though  veil’d  themselves  in  shade;  so  saw  1  there 
Legions  of  splendours,  on  whom  burning  rays  80 
Shed  lightnings  from  above;  yet  saw  I  not 
Thefountain  wlience  they  flow’d.  O  gracious  virtue  ! 
Thou,  whose  broad  stamp  is  on  them,  higher  up 
Thou  didst  exalt  thy  glory,-(-  to  give  room 
To  my  o’erlabour’d  sight;  when  at  the  name 
Of  that  fair  flower,f:  whom  duly  1  invoke 
Both  morn  and  eve,  my  soul  with  all  her  might 
Collected,  on  the  goodliest  ardour  fix’d. 

And,  as  the  bright  dimensions  of  the  star 
In  heav’n  excelling,  as  once  here  on  earth,  90 
Where,  in  my  eye-balls  livelily  pourtray’d; 

Lo !  from  within  the  sky  a  cresset§  fell, 

Circling  in  fashion  of  a  diadem; 

And  girt  the  star ;  and,  hov’ring,  round  it  wheel’d. 

Whatever  melody  sounds  sweetest  here. 

And  draws  the  spirit  most  unto  itself. 

Might  seem  a  rent  cloud,  when  it  grates  the  thunder; 
Compar’d  unto  the  sounding- of  tliat  lyre,|| 

*  The  lilies,']  The  Apostles.  And  give  ye  a  sweet  savour  as 
frankincense,  and  flourish  as  a  lily.”  Ecclesiasticus^  xxxix,  14, 
t  Thou  didst  exalt  thy  glory.]  The  divine  light  retired  up' 
wards ;  to  render  the  eyes  of  Dante  more  capable  of  enduring  the 
spectacle  which  now  presented  itself, 
i  — —  The  name 

Of  that  fair  Jiorver.]  The  name  of  the  Virgin. 

6  A  iTesset.]  The  angel  Gabriel. 

Ji  That  lyre,]  By  synecdoche,  the  lyre  is  put  for  the  angel. 
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Wherewith  the  goodliest  sapphire,* * * §  that  inlays 
The  floor  of  heav’n,  was  crown’d.  “Angelic  Love 
I  am,  who  thus  with  hov’ring  flight  enwheel 
The  lofty  rapture  from  that  womb  inspir’d, 

AVhere  our  desire  did  dwell:  and  round  thee  so. 

Lady  of  Heav’n!  will  hover;  long  as  thou 

't'hy  Son  shalt  follow,  and  diviner  joy 

Shall  from  thy  presence  gild  the  highest  sphere.” 

Such  close  was  to  the  circling  melody: 

And,  as  it  ended,  all  the  other  lights 
Took  up  the  strain,  and  echoed  Mary’s  name. 

The  robe,f  that  with  it’s  regal  folds  enwraps  110 
The  world,  and  with  the  nearer  breath  of  God 
Doth  burn  and  quiver,  held  so  far  retir’d 
It’s  inner  hem  and  skirting  over  us. 

That  yet  no  glimmer  of  it’s  majesty 

Had  stream’d  unto  me:  therefore  were  mine  eyes 

Unequal  to  pursue  the  crowned  flame,t: 

That  tow’ring  rose,  and  sought  the  seed§  it  bore. 
And  like  to  babe,  that  stretches  forth  it’s  arms 
For  very  eagerness  toward  the  breast. 

After  the  milk  is  taken ;  so  outstretch’d  120 

Their  wavy  summits  all  the  fervent  band. 

Through  zealous  love  to  Mary:  then,  in  view. 
There  halted;  and  “Regina  Cosh”!!  sang 
So  sweetly,  the  delight  hath  left  me  never. 

*  The  goodliest  sapphire-']  The  Virgin. 

t  The  robe.]  The  ninth  heaven,  the  primtim  mobile,  that  en¬ 
folds  and  moves  the  eight  lower  heavens. 

t  The  crowned  Jlame.]  The  Virgin,  with  the  angel  hovering 
over  her. 

§  The  seed.]  Our  Saviour. 

II  Regina  Caeli.]  “  The  beginning  of  an  anthem,  sung  by  the 
church  at  Easter,  in  honour  of  our  Lady,”  Votpi, 
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Oh  !  what  o’erflowing’  plenty  is  up-pil’d 
In  those  rich-laden  coffers,*  which  below 
Sow’dthe  good  seed,  whose  harvest  now  they  keep 
Here  are  the  treasures  tasted,  that  with  tears 
Were  in  the  Babylonian  exile-(-  won. 

When  gold  had  fail’d  them.  Here,  in  s3-nodhigh  130 
Of  ancient  council  with  the  new  conven’d. 

Under  the  Son  of  Mary  and  of  God, 

Victorious  het  his  mighty  triumph  holds. 

To  whom  the  keys  of  glory  were  assign’d. 

•  Those  rich-laden  coffers."]  Those  spirits,  who,  having"  sown 
the  seed  of  good  works  on  earth,  now  contain  the  fruit  of  their 
pious  endeavours. 

+  In  the  Babylonian  exile.]  During  their  abode  in  this  world. 

t  He.]  St.  Peter,  svith  the  other  hgl y  men  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 


CANTO  XXIV. 


ARGUMENT. 

Saint  Peter  examines  Dante  touching  Faitli,  and  is  contented 
with  his  answer. 

“  O  YE !  in  chosen  fellowship  advanc’d 
To  the  great  supper  of  the  blessed  Lamb, 

Whereon  who  feeds  hath  every  wish  fulfill’d; 

If  to  this  man  through  God’s  grace  be  vouchsaf’d 
Foretaste  of  that,  which  from  your  table  falls. 

Or  ever  death  his  fated  term  prescribe ; 

Be  ye  not  heedless  of  his  urgent  will: 

But  may  some  influence  of  your  sacred  dews 
Sprinkle  him.  Of  the  fount  ye  always  drink, 
Whence  flows  whatmosthe  craves.”  Beatrice  spake; 
And  the  rejoicing  spirits,  like  to  spheres  11 

On  firm-set  poles  revolving,  trail’d  a  blaze 
Of  comet  splendour:  and  as  wheels,  that  wind 
Their  circles  in  the  horologe,  so  work 
The  stated  rounds,  that  to  the’  observant  eye 
The  first  seems  still,  and,  as  it  flew,  the  last; 

E’en  thus  their  carols  weaving  variously. 

They,  by  the  measure  pac’d,  or  swift,  or  slow. 

Made  me  to  rate  the  riches  of  their  joy. 
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From  that*  which  1  did  note  in  beauty  most  20 
Excelling',  saw  I  issue  forth  a  flame 
So  bright,  as  none  was  left  more  goodly  there. 
Round  Beatrice  thrice  it  wheel’d  about, 

With  so  divine  a  song,  that  fancy’s  ear 
Records  it  not;  and  the  pen  passeth  on. 

And  leaves  a  blank ;  for  that  our  mortal  speech. 
Nor  e’en  the  inward  shaping  of  the  brain. 

Hath  colours  fine  enough  to  trace  such  foldsf 
“  O  saintly  sister  mine  !  thy  prayer  devout 
Is  with  so  vehement  affection  urg’d,  30 

Thou  dost  unbind  me  from  that  beauteous  sphere.’" 

Such  were  the  accents  tow’rds  my  lady  breath’<l 
From  that  blest  ardour,  soon  as  it  was  stay’d ; 

To  whom  she  thus:  “  O  everlasting  light 
Of  him,  within  whose  mighty  grasp  our  Lord 
Did  leave  the  keys,  which  of  this  wondrous  bliss 
He  bare  below  !  tentt  this  man  .as  thou  wilt, 
tVith  lighter  probe  or  deep,  touclilng  the  faith. 

By  the  which  thou  didst  on  the  billows  walk. 

If  he  in  love,  in  hope,  and  in  belief,  40 

Be  ste.adfast,  is  not  hid  from  thee  :  for  thou 
Hast  there  thy  ken,  where  all  things  are  beheld 
In  liveliest  portraiture.  But  since  true  faith 
Has  peopled  this  fiiir  realm  with  citizens ; 

Meet  is,  that  to  exalt  it’s  glory  more. 

Thou,  in  liis  audience,  shouldst  thereof  discourse.’" 

*  From  that.']  Saint  Peter. 

Such  folds.]  Pindar  has  the  same  bold  image: 

vfJLviov  rrtv;^ats.  O.  1. 170. 

tvhlch  both  the  Scholiast  and  Heyne,  I  think  erroneously,  unde:- 
stand  of  the  return  of  the  strophes. 

t  Tent.]  Tenta.  The  word  “  tent,”  try,  is  used  by  our  old 
writers  who,  I  think,  usually  spell  it  “taint;”  as  Massinger 
Parliament  of  Love,  act.  iy.  se.  3.  “Do  not  fear,  I  have  a  stafft-. 
taint,  and  bravely.” 
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Like  to  the  bachelor,  who  arms  himself. 

And  speaks  not,  till  the  master  have  propos'd 
The  question,  to  approve,  and  not  to  end  it; 

So  I,  in  silence,  arm’d  me,  while  she  spake,  50 
Summoning  up  each  argument  to  aid  : 

As  was  behoveful  for  such  questioner, 

And  such  profession  :  “  As  good  Christian  ought. 
Declare  thee.  What  is  faith  ?”  Whereat  I  rais’d 
My  forehead  to  the  light,  whence  this  had  breath’d ; 
Then  turn’d  to  Beati-ice  ;  and  in  her  looks 
Approval  met,  that  from  their  inmost  fount 
I  should  unlock  the  waters.  “  May  the  grace. 
That  giveth  me  the  captain  of  the  church 
For  confessor,”  said  I,  “  vouchsafe  to  me  60 

Aptutterance  for  my  thoughts thenadded;  “  sire! 
E’en  as  set  down  by  the  unerring  style 
Of  thy  dear  brother,  who  with  thee  conspir’d 
To  bring  Rome  in  unto  the  way  of  life. 

Faith*  of  things  hop’d  is  substance,  and  the  proof 
Of  things  not  seen  ;  and  herein  doth  consist 
Methinks  it’s  essence.”  “  Rightly  hast  thou  deem’d,” 
Was  answer’d;  “  if  thou  well  discern,  why  first 
He  hath  defin’d  it  substance,  and  then  proof.” 

“  The  deep  things,”  I  replied,  “  which  here  I  scan 
Distinctl)^  are  below  from  mortal  eye  71 

So  hidden,  they  have  in  belief  alone 
Their  being ;  on  which  credence,  hope  sublime 
Is  built:  and  therefore  substance,  it  intends. 

And  inasmuch  as  we  must  needs  infer 
From  such  belief  our  reas’ning,  all  respect 
To  other  view  excluded ;  hence  of  proof 


*  Faith.']  Hebrews,  xi.  1. 
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The’  Intention  is  deriv’d.”  Forthwith  I  heard: 

“  If  thus,  whate’er  by  learning  men  attain. 

Were  understood;  the  sophist  would  want  room  80 
To  exercise  his  wit.”  So  breath’d  the  flame 
Of  love;  then  added  :  “Current*  is  the  coin 
Thou  utter’st,  both  in  weight  and  in  alloy. 

But  tell  me,  if  thou  hast  it  in  thy  purse.” 

“  Even  so  glittering  and  so  round,”  said  I, 

“  1  not  a  whit  misdoubt  of  it’s  assay.” 

Next  issued  from  the  deep-imbosom’d  splendour: 
“  Say,  whence  the  costly  jewel,  on  the  which 
Is  founded  every  virtue,  came  to  thee.” 

“  The  flood,”  I  answer’d,  “from  the  Spirit  of  God 
Rain’d  down  upon  the  ancient  bond  and  new,f — 91 
Here  is  the  reas’ning,  that  convinceth  me 
So  feelingly  each  argument  beside 
Seems  blunt,  and  forceless,  in  comparison.” 

Then  heard  I;  “  Wherefore  boldest  thou  that  each. 
The  elder  proposition  and  the  new. 

Which  so  persuaded  thee,  are  the  voice  of  heav’n  ?” 

“The  works,  that  follow’d  evidence  their  truth;” 
I  answer’d :  “  Nature  did  not  make  for  these 
The  iron  hot,  or  on  her  anvil  mold  them.”  100 
“Who  voucheth  to  thee  of  the  works  themselves,” 
Was  the  reply,  “  that  they  in  every  deed 
■Vre  that  they  purport  ?  None  hath  sworn  so  to  thee.” 
“  That  all  the  world,”  said  I,  “  should  have  been 
turn’d 

I'o  Christian,  and  no  miracle  been  wTought, 

Would  in  itself  be  such  a  miracle. 

The  rest  were  not  an  hundredth  part  so  great. 

Current.']  “  The  answer  thou  bast  made,  is  riRht :  but  let  me 
know  iftliy  inward  persuasion  be  conformable  to  thy  profession.’* 
The  ancient  bond  and  mctc.]  'fhe  01 J  anil  New  Te-stamoni. 
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E’en  thou  wentst  forth  in  poverty  and  hunger 
To  set  the  goodly  plant,  that,  from  the  vine 
It'once  was,  now  is  grown  unsightly  bramble.”  110 
That  ended,  through  the  high  celestial  court 
Resounded  all  the  spheres,  “Praise  we  one  God!” 
In  song  of  most  unearthly  melody. 

And  when  that  Worthy*  thus  from  branch  to  branch. 
Examining,  had  led  me  that  we  now 
Approach’d  the  topmost  bough;  he  straight  resum’d: 
“The  grace,  that  holds  sweet  dalliance  with  thy  soul, 
So  far  discreetly  hath  thy  lips  unclos’d  ; 

That,  whatsoe’er  has  past  them,  I  commend. 
Behoves  thee  to  express,  what  thou  believ’st  128 
The  next;  and  whereon,  thy  belief  hath  grown.” 

“0  saintly  sire  and  spirit!”  I  began, 

“Who  seest  that,  which  thou  didst  so  believe. 

As  to  outstrip  feet  younger  than  thine  own. 

Toward  the  sepulchre  ;  thy  will  is  here; 

That  I  the  tenour  of  my  creed  unfold ; 

And  thou,  the  cause  of  it,  hast  likewise  ask’d. 

And  I  reply:  I  in  one  God  believe  ; 

One  sole  eternal  Godhead,  of  whose  love 
AU  heav’n  is  mov’d,  himself  unmov’d  the  while. 

Nor  demonstration  physical  alone. 

Or  more  intelligential  and  abstruse. 

Persuades  me  to  this  faith:  but  from  that  truth 
It  cometh  to  me  rather,  which  is  shed 
Through  Moses;  the  rapt  Prophets ;  and  the  Psalms; 
The  Gospel ;  and  what  ye  yourselves  did  write. 
When  ye  were  gifted  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  three  eternal  Persons  I  believe; 

*  That  IVorthy,']  Quel  Baron.  In  the  next  Canto,  St.  James  i* 
called  “  Barone.”  So  in  Boccaccio.  G.  vi,  N,  10.  vre  find  Ba¬ 
ron  Messer  Santo  Antonio.” 
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Essence  threefold  and  one  ;  mysterious  league 
Of  union  absolute,  which  many  a  time,  140 

The  word  of  gospel  lore  upon  my  mind 
Imprints ;  and  from  this  germ,  tliis  firstling  spark. 
The  lively  flame  dilates ;  and,  like  heav’n’s  star. 
Both  glitter  in  me.”  As  the  master  hears, 

Well  pleas’d,  and  then  enfoldeth  in  his  arms 
The  servant,  who  hath  jorful  tidings  brought. 

And  having  told  the  errand  keeps  his  peace  ; 

Thus  benediction  uttering  with  song. 

Soon  as  my  peace  I  held,  compass’d  me  thrice 
The  apostolic  radiance,  whose  behest  150 

Had  op’d  my  lips;  sp  well  their  answer  pleas’d. 


CANTO  XXV. 


ARGUMENT. 


Saint  James  questions  ouv  Poet  concerning  Hope.  Next  Saint 
John  appears  ;  and,  on  perceiving  that  Dante  looks  intently  on 
him,  informs  him  that  he.  Saint  John,  had  left  his  body  resolved 
into  earth,  upon  the  earth ;  and  that  Christ  and  the  Virgin  alone 
had  come  with  their  bodies  into  heaven,  i 

If  e’er  the  sacred  poem,  that  hath  made 
Both  heav’n  and  earth  copartners  in  its  toil, 

And  with  lean  abstinence,  through  many  a  year. 
Faded  my  brow,  be  destin’d  to  prevail 
Over  the  cruelty,  which  bars  me  forth 
Of  the  fair  sheep-fold,*  where,  a  sleeping  lamb, 
The  wolves  set  on  and  fain  had  worried  me  ; 

With  other  voice,  and  fleece  of  other  grain, 

I  shall  forthwith  return  ;  and  standing  up 

At  my  baptismal  font,  shall  claim  the  wreath  10 

Due  to  the  poet’s  temples;  for  I  there 

First  enter’d  on  the  faith,  which  maketh  souls 

Acceptable  to  God;  and,  for  it’s  sakef 

.Peter  had  then  circled  my  forehead  thus. 

Nest  from  the  squadron,  whence  had  issued  forth 

*  The  fair  sheepfoldJ]  Florence,  whence  he  was  banished.- 
t  For  ifs  sake,'}  For  the  sake  of  that  faith. 
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The  first  fruit  of  Christ’s  vicars  on  the  earth, 
Toward  us  mov’d  a  light,  at  view  whereof 
My  Lady,  full  of  gladness,  spake  to  me: 

“  Lo !  lo !  behold  the  peer  of  mickle  might. 

That  makes  Galicia  throng’d  with  visitants.”*  20 
As  when  the  ring-dove  by  his  mate  alights; 

In  circles,  each  about  the  other  wheels. 

And,  murmuring,  cooes  his  fondness:  thus  saw  I 
One,  of  the  otherf  great  and  glorious  prince. 

With  kindly  greeting,  hail’d;  extoUing,  both. 

Them  heavenly  banqueting:  but  when  an  end 
Was  to  their  gratulation,  silent,  each. 

Before  me  sat  they  down,  so  burning  bright, 

I  could  not  look  upon  them.  Smiling  then, 
Beatrice  spake:  “  O  life  in  glory  shrin’d  30 

Whoi  didst  the  largess§  of  our  kingly  court 
Set  down  with  faithful  pen;  let  now  thy  voice, 

*  Galicia  throng'd xaith  visitants.'}  See  Mariana.  Hist.  lib.  xi.  cap. 
xiii.  “En  el  tiempo,”  &c.  “  At  the  time  that  the  sepulchre  of 
the  apostle,  St.  James  was  discovered,  the  devotion  for  that  place 
extended  itself  not  only  over  all  Spain,  but  even  round  about  to 
forei^  natious.  Multitudes  from  all  parts  of  the  world  came  to 
visit  it.  Many  others  were  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  jour, 
ney,  by  the  roughness  and  barrenness  of  those  paru,  and  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Moors,  who  made  captives  many  of  the  pilgrims. 
— The  canons  of  St.  Eloy,  afterwards,  'the  precise  time  is  not 
know'n)  with  a  desire  of  remedying  these  evils,  built,  in  many 
places  along  the  whole  road  which  reached  as  far  as  to  France* 
hospitals  for  the  reception  of  the  pilgrims.” 

t  One,  of  the  other.}  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  James. 

i  ffs/io.]  The  epistle  of  St.  James  is  here  attributed  to  the  elder 
apostle  of  that  name,  whose  shrine  was  at  Corapo8teUa,in  Galicia, 
Which  of  the  two  was  the  author  of  it,  is  yet  doubtful. 


giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be 
given  him.”  Or,  to  v.  17  :  **  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect 
gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights." 
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Of  hope  the  praises,  in  this  height  resound. 

For  well  tliou  know’st,  who  figur’st  it  as  oft,* 

As  Jesus,  to  ye  three,  more  brightly  shone.” 

“  Lift  up  thy  head;  and  be  thou  sti-ong  in  trust; 
For  that,  which  hitlier  from  the  mortal  world 
Arriveth,  must  be  ripen’d  in  our  beam.” 

Such  cheering  accents  from  the  second  flamef 
Assur’d  me.^  and  mine  eyes  I  lifted  upt  40 

Unto  the  mountains,  that  had  bow’d  them  late 
With  over-heavy  burden.  “  Sith  our  Liege 
AVills  of  grace,  that  thou,  or  e’er  thy  death. 

In  the  most  secret  council  with  his  lords 
Shouldst  be  confronted,  so  that  having  view’d 
The  glories  of  our  court,  thou  mayst  therewith 
Thyself,  and  all  who  hear,  invigorate 
With  hope,  that  leads  to  blissful  end;  declare. 

What  is  that  hope  ?  how  it  doth  flourish  in  thee  i’ 
And  whence  thou  hadst  it  ?”  Thus,  proceeding  stilt. 
The  second  light:  and  she,  whose  gentle  love 
My  soaring  pennons  in  that  lofty  flight 

Some  editions,  however,  read  I’aUegrezza,”  ‘‘joy,’’ instead  of 
“  la  larghezza/’ 

•  As  o/a.]  Landino  and  Venturi,  who  read  “  Quanto,”  explain 
this,  that  the  frequency  with  which  James  had  commended  tlie 
virtue  of  hope,  was  in  proportion  to  the  brightness  in  which  Jestis 
had  appeared  at  his  transfiguration.  Vellutello,  who  reads 

Quante,”  supposes  that  James  three  times  recommends  patient 
hope  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  Epistle ;  and  that  Jesus,  as  many 
times,  showed  his  briglitness  to  the  three  disciples ;  once  when 
he  cleansed  the  lepers  (Luke  v. ;)  again  when  he  raised  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  (Mark  v. ;)  and  a  third  time  wlien  he  was 
transfigured.  As  to  Lombardi,  who  also  reads  “  Quante,”  his 
construction  of  the  passage  seems  to  me  scarcely  intelligible. 

t  Tlie  second  Jlame*]  St.  James. 

t  I  lifted  vp,2  “  I  looked  up  to  the  Apostles.”  “  I  will  lift  up 
mine  eyes  unto  the  bills,  from  whence  comcih  my  help/’  Psalm 
cxxi.  1. 
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Escorted,  thus  preventing'  me,  rejoin’d: 

“Among  her  sons,  not  one  more  full  of  hope, 

Hath  the  chimch  militant:  so ’t  is  of  him 
Recorded  in  the  sun,  whose  liberal  orb 
Enlighteneth  all  our  tribe:  and  ere  his  term 
Of  warfare,  hence  permitted  he  is  come. 

From  Eg}'pt  to  Jerusalem,* * * §  to  see. 

The  other  points,  both  which-j-  thou  hast  inquir’d, 
Not  for  more  knowledge,  but  that  he  may  tell 
How  dear  thou  holdst  the  virtue;  these  to  him 
Leave  1 :  for  he  may  answer  thee  \vith  ease. 

And  without  boasting,  so  God  give  him  gp'ace.” 

Like  to  the  scholar,  practis’d  in  his  task, 

Who,  willing  to  give  proof  of  diligence, 

Seconds  his  teacher  gladly;  “  Hope,”t  said  I, 

“  Is  of  the  jo}'  to  come  a  sure  expectance. 

The’  effect  of  grace  divine  and  merit  preceding. 
This  light,  from  many  a  star,  visits  mj^  heart;  70 
But  flow’d  to  me,  the  first,  from  him  who  sang 
The  songs  of  the  Supreme;  himself  supreme 
Among  his  tuneful  brethren.  ‘  Let  all  hope 
In  thee,’  so  spake  his  anthem,§  ‘  who  have  known  • 
Thy  name;  and,  with  my  faith,  who  know  not  that.^ 

•  From  Ej^ypf  to  Jerusalem.']  Frono  the  lower  world  to  heaven, 

t  Both  7vhich.]  One  point  Beatrice  has  !iei*sclf  answert^d  ;  “  Jiow 
that  hope  tiourishes  in  iiim.'’  I  he  other  two  rt.'inain  for  Dante 
to  resoive. 

t  Hope.]  This  is  from  the  Sentences  of  Petrus  Lombardus, 
“  Est  auteni  spcs  virtus,  qua  spiritiialia  et  teterua  bona  speran- 
tur  id  est  cura  fiducia  expccianiur.  Est  eiiim  spes  certa  expec- 
tatio  futune  btatitadinis,  venicns  ex  dei  gratia  et  ex  merilis 
pviecedentibus  vei  ipsam  spem,  quam  uaiura  pr-ceit  charitas  ut 
iciii  speratani^  id  est  i>eatltudi!iein  aelernain.  Sine  mentis  enini 
aiiquid  sperarc  non  spes,  sed  pnesumimo  dici  potest.”  Fet, 
Lcmh.  Sent,  lib,  iii.  dist.  2b,  Ed.  Has.  I486,  fol. 

§  His  ant’tem.]  “  They  that  know  iby  name  will  put  <heir  lius^ 
In  thee.”  Fsclm  is- 10. 
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From  thee,  the  next,  distilling-  from  his  spring-, 

In  thine  epistle,  fell  on  me  the  drops 
So  plenteously,  that  I  on  others  shower 
The  influence  of  their  dew.”  Whileas  I  spake, 

A  lamping,  as  of  quick  and  volley’d  lightning,  80 
AVithin  the  bosom  of  that  mighty  sheen* * * § 

Play’d  tremulous;  then  forth  these  accents  breath’d; 
“Love  for  the  virtue,  which  attended  me 
E’en  to  the  palm,  and  issuing  from  the  field. 

Glows  vigorous  yet  within  me;  and  inspires 
To  ask  of  thee,  whom  also  it  delights, 

AVhat  promise  thou  from  hope,  in  chief,  dost  win.” 

“  Both  scriptures,  new  and  ancient,”  I  reply’d, 

“  Propose  the  mark  (which  even  now  I  view) 

For  souls  belov’d  of  God.  Isaias-f-  saith,  90 

‘  That,  in  their  own  land,  each  one  must  be  clad 
In  twofold  vesture;’  and  their  proper  land 
Is  this  delicious  life.  In  terms  more  full. 

And  clearer  far,  thy  brotherf  hath  set  forth 
This  revelation  to  us,  where  he  tells 
Of  the  white  raiment  destin’d  to  the  saints.” 

And,  as  the  words  were  ending,  from  above, 

“  Thy  hope  in  thee !”  first  heard  we  cried:  whereto 
Answer’d  the  carols  all.  Amidst  them  next, 

A  light  of  so  clear  amplitude  emerg’d,  100 

That  winter’s  month§  were  but  a  single  day, 

*  That  mighty  sheenJ]  The  spirit  of  Saint  James. 

t  ‘  He  hath  clothed  me  with  tlie  g’arnients  of  salva¬ 

tion,  he  hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness.”  Chap, 
ixi.  10. 

X  Thy  brother  ]  St.  John  in  the  Revelation,  vii.  9. 

§  XVinter's  month.']  “  If  a  luminary,  like  that  Avhich  now  ap¬ 
peared,  were  to  shine  throughout  tlie  month  following  the  Avin- 
ter  solstice,  during  which  the  constellation  Cancer  appears  in 
the  east  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  there  would  b'  no  interruption 
to  the  light,  but  the  whole  month  would  be  as  a  single  day,” 
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Were  such  a  er3'stal  in  the  Cancer’s  sign. 

Like  as  a  virgin  riseth  up,  and  goes. 

And  enters  on  the  mazes  of  the  dance; 

Though  ga_v,  yet  innocent  of  worse  intent. 

Than  to  do  fitting  honour  to  the  bride; 

So  I  beheld  the  new  effulgence  come 

Unto  the  other  two,  who  in  a  ring 

Wheel’d,  as  became  their  rapture.  In  the  dance, 

And  in  the  song,  it  mingled.  And  the  dame  110 

Held  on  them  fix’d  her  looks;  e’en  as  the  spouse, 

Silent,  and  moveless.  “  This*  is  he,  who  lay 

Upon  the  bosom  of  our  pelican : 

This  he,  into  whose  keeping,  from  the  cross. 

The  mighty  charge  was  given.”  Thus  she  spake-. 
Yet  therefore  nought  the  more  remov’d  her  sight 
From  marking  them;  or  ere  her  words  began. 

Or  when  they  clos’d.  As  he,  who  looks  intent. 
And  strives  with  searching  ken,  how  he  may  see 
The  sun  in  his  eclipse,  and,  through  desire  120 
Of  seeing,  loseth  power  of  sight;  so  If 
Peer’d  on  that  last  resplendence,  while  I  heard: 

“  Why  dazzlest  thou  thine  eyes  in  seeking  that, 
Which  here  abides  not }  Earth  my  body  is. 

In  earth;  and  shall  be,  with  the  rest,  so  long. 

As  till  our  number  equal  the  decree 
Of  the  Most  High.  The  twof  that  have  ascended. 
In  this  our  blessed  cloister,  shine  alone 
With  the  two  garments.  So  report  below.” 

*  This.'}  St.  John,  who  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  our  SaWour, 
and  to  whose  charg-e  Jesus  recommended  his  mother. 

t  So  /.]  He  looked  so  earnestly,  to  de.scry  whether  St.  John 
were  present  there  in  bodj’,  or  in  spirit  only;  having  had  his 
doubts  raised  by  that  saying  of  our  Saviour's ;  “  If  I  will,  that  he 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?” 

X  Thetivo.}  Christ  and  Mary,  whom  he  has  described,  in  the 
last  Canto  but  one,  as  rising  above  his  sight. 
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As  when,  for  ease  of  labour,  or  to  shun  130 
Suspected  peril,  at  a  whistle’s  breath. 

The  oars,  erewhile  dash’d  frequent  in  the  wave. 
All  rest:  the  flamy  circle  at  that  voice 
So  rested;  and  the  mingling  sound  was  still. 

Which  from  the  trinal  band,  soft-breathing,  rose. 

I  turn’d,  but  ah !  how  trembled  in  my  thought, 
When,  looking  at  my  side  again  to  see 
Beatrice,  I  descried  her  not;  although. 

Not  distant,  on  the  happy  coast  she  stood'. 


CANTO  XXVI. 
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^int  John  examines  our  Poet  touching  Charity.  Afterwards 
Adam  tells  when  he  was  created,  and  placed  in  the  terrestrial 
Paradise ;  how  long  he  remained  in  that  state ;  what  was  the 
occasion  of  his  fall ;  when  he  was  admitted  into  heaven;  and 
what  language  he  spake. 

W iTH  dazzled  63-68,  whilst  wond’rlng- 1  remain’d; 
Forth  ofth6  beamy  flame,*  which  dazzled  me. 
Issued  a  breath,  that  in  attention  mute 
Detain’d  me;  and  these  words  it  spake:  “Twere 
That,  long  as  till  thy  vision,  on  my  form  [well, 
O’erspent,  regain  it’s  virtue,  with  discourse 
Thou  compensate  the  brief  delay.  Say  then. 
Beginning,  to  what  point  thy  soul  aspires: 

And  meanwliile  rest  assur’d,  that  sight  in  thee 
Is  but  o’erpower’d  a  space,  not  wholly  quench’d;  10 
Since  thy  fair  guide  and  lovely,  in  her  look 
Hath  potency,  the  like  to  that,  which  dwelt 
In  Ananias’  hand.”-(-  1  answering  thus; 

“  Be  to  mine  eyes  the  remedy,  or  late 

*  The  teamy  flame.1  St.  John. 

t  Ananias'  hand,}  Who,  by  putting  his  hand  on  St.iPaul,  re- 
Jtored  his  sight.  Acts,  ix.  17, 

Voi.  XL  VI. 
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Or  early,  at  her  pleasure;  for  they  were 
The  gates,  at  which  she  enter’d,  and  did  light 
Her  never-dying  fire.  My  wishes  here 
Are  centred:  in  this  palace  is  the  weal. 

That  Alpha  and  Omega  is,  to  all 
The  lessons  love  can  read  me.”  Yet  again  20 
The  voice,  which  had  dispers’d  my  fear  when  daz’d 
With  that  excess,  to  converse  urg’d,  and  spake : 

“  Behoves  tliee  sift  more  narrowly  thy  terms; 

And  say,  who  level’d  at  tliis  scope  thy  bow.” 

“Philosophy,”  said  I,  “hath  arguments. 

And  tliis  place  hath  authority  enough. 

To’  imprint  in  me  such  love:  for,  of  constraint. 
Good,  inasmuch  as  we  perceive  the  good. 

Kindles  our  love;  and  in  degree  the  more. 

As  it  comprises  more  of  goodness  in ’t.  30 

The  essence  then,  where  such  advantage  is. 

That  each  good,  found  without  it,  is  nought  else 
But  of  his  light  the  beam,  must  needs  attract 
The  soul  of  each  one,  loving,  who  the  truth 
Discerns,  on  which  this  proof  is  built.  Such  truth 
Learn  I  from  him,*  who  shows  me  the  first  love 
Of  all  intelligential  substances 
Eternal:  from  his  voice  I  learn,  whose  word 
Is  truth;  that  of  himself  to  Moses  saith, 

‘  I  will  makef  all  my  good  before  thee  pass  40 
Lastly,  from  thee  1  learn,  who  cliief  proclaim’st, 

*  From  Aim.]  Some  suppose  that  Plato  is  here  meant,  who,  in 
his  Banquet,  makes  Phtedrus  say :  “  Love  is  conlessedly  amongst 
the  e.dest  of  beings ;  and  being  the  eldest,  is  the  cause  to  us  of 
the  greatest  goods.”  Piat.  Op.  tom.  x.  p.  177.  Bip.  Ed.  Others 
have  understood  it  of  Aristotle;  and  others,  of  the  writer  who 
goes  by  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  referred  to  in  the 
twenty-eighth  canto. 

t  i  ivill  make,"]  Exodus  xxxiii*  19* 
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E’en  at  the  outset*  of  thy  heralding', 

In  mortal  ears  the  mystery  of  heav’n.” 

“  Through  human  wisdom,  and  the’  authority 
Therewith  agreeing,”  heard  1  answer’d,  “  keep 
The  choicest  of  thy  love  for  God.  But  say, 

If  thou  yet  other  cords  within  thee  feel’st. 

That  draw  the  tow’rds  him;  so  that  thou  report 
How  many  are  the  fangs,  with  which  this  love 
Is  grappled  to  thy  soul.”  I  did  not  miss,  50 

To  what  intent  the  eagle  of  our  Lordf 
Had  pointed  his  demand;  yea,  noted  well 
The’  avowal  which  he  led  tO;  and  resum’d: 

“  All  grappling  bonds,  that  knit  the  heart  to  God, 
Confederate  to  make  fast  our  charity. 

The  being  of  the  world;  and  mine  own  being; 

The  death  which  He  endur’d,  that  I  should  live; 
And  that,  which  all  the  faithful  hope,  as  I  do  ; 

To  the  forementioned  lively  knowledge  join’d; 
Have  from  the  sea  of  ill  love  sav’d  my  bark,  60 
And  on  the  coast  secur’d  it  of  the  right. 

As  for  the  leaves,^  that  in  the  garden  bloom. 

My  love  for  them  is  great,  as  is  the  good 
Dealt  by  the’  eternal  hand,  that  tends  them  all.” 

I  ended:  and  therewith  a  song  most  sweet 
Bang  through  the  spheres ;  and  “  Holy,  holy,  holy,” 
Accordant  with  the  rest,  my  lady  sang. 

And  as  a  sleep  is  broken  and  dispers’d 
Through  sharp  encounter  of  the  nimble  light. 

With  the  eye’s  spirit  running  forth  to  meet  70 
The  ray,  from  membrane  on  to  membrane  urg’d: 
And  the  up  startled  wight  loathes  that  he  sees  ; 

•  At  the  outset.']  John  i.  1,  fee. 
t  The  eagle  of  our  Lord.]  St.  Jolyi- 
t  The  leaves,]  Created  beings. 
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So,  at  his  sudden  waking;,  he  misdeems 
Of  all  around  him,  till  assurance  waits 
On  better  judgment:  thus  the  saintly  dame 
Drove  from  before  mine  eyes  the  motes  away. 
With  the  resplendence  of  her  own,  that  cast 
Their  brightness  downward,  thousand  miles  below. 
Whence  I  my  vision,  clearer  than  before. 
Recover’d  ;  and  well  nigh  astounded,  ask’d  80 
Of  a  fourth  hght,  that  now  with  us  1  saw. 

And  Beatrice:  “  The  first  living  soul,*" 

That  ever  the  first  virtue  fram’d,  admires 
Within  these  rays  his  Maker.”  Like  the  leaf. 
That  bows  it’s  lithe  top  tiU  the  blast  is  blown ; 

By  it’s  own  virtue  rear’d,  then  stands  aloof : 

So  I,  the  whilst  she  said,  awe-stricken  bow’d. 

Then  eagerness  to  speak  embolden’d  me  ; 

And  I  began:  “  O  fruit!  that  wast  alone 
Mature,  when  first  engender’d  ;  ancient  father  ! 
That  doubly  seest  in  every  W'edded  bride 
Thy  daughter,  by  affinity  and  blood ; 

Devoutly  as  I  may,  I  pray  thee  hold 
Converse  with  me  :  my  will  thou  seest:  and  I, 

More  speedily  to  hear  thee,  tell  it  not.” 

It  chanceth  oft  some  animal  bewrays. 

Through  the  sleek  cov’ring  of  his  furry  coat. 

The  fondness,  that  stirs  in  him,  and  conforms 
His  outside  seeming  to  the  cheer  within  :  * 

And  in  like  guise  was  Adam.’s  spirit  mov’d  100 
To  joyous  mood,  that  through  the  cov’ring  shone, 
Transparent,  when  to  pleasure  me  it  spake : 

“  No  need  thy  will  be  told,  which  I  untold 
Better  discern,  than  thou  whatever  thing. 


♦  TAe  Jirst  living  soul.']  Adam, 
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Thou  holdst  most  certain  :  for  that  will  I  see 
In  Him,  who  is  truth’s  mirror  ;  and  Himself, 
Parhelion*  unto  all  things,  and  nought  else. 

To  Him.  This  wouldst  thou  hear:  how  long  since,  God 
Plac’d  me  in  that  high  garden,  from  whose  bounds 
She  led  me  up  this  ladder,  steep  and  long;  110 
What  space  endur’d  my  season  of  delight ; 

Whence  truly  sprang  the  wrath  that  banish’d  me  ; 
And  what  the  language,  which  I  spake  and  fram’d' 
Not  that  I  tasted  of  the  tree,  my  son. 

Was  in  itself  the  cause  of  that  exile. 

But  only  my  transgressing  of  the  mark 
Assign’d  me.  There,  whencef  at  thy  lady’s  best 
The  Mantuan  mov’d  liim,  still  was  I  debarr’d 
This  council,  till  the  sun  had  made  complete. 

Pour  thousand  and  three  hundred  rounds  and  twice, 
Ilis  annual  journey;  and,  through  every  light 
In  his  broad  pathway,  saw  I  him  return. 

Thousand  save  sev’nty  times,  the  whilst  I  dwelt 
Upon  the  earth.  The  language^  I  did  use 
AVas  worn  away,  or  ever  Nimrod’s  race 
Their  unaccomplishable  work  began. 

For  nought,  that  man  inclines  to,  e’er  was  lasting  ; 

Left  by  his  reason  free,  and  variable 

As  is  the  sky  that  sways  him.  That  he  speaks, 

*  Parhelion.']  Who  enlightens  and  comprehends  all  things; 
but  is  himself  enlightened  and  comprehended  by  none. 

t  Whence.]  That  is,  from  Limbo.  See  Hell,  canto  ii.  S3.  Adam 
says  that  S232  years  elapsed  from  his  creation  to  the  time  of  his 
deliverance,  which  followed  the  death  of  Christ. 

t  The  language,]  Hac  forma  locutionis  locutus  est  Adam,  hac 
forma  locuti  sunt  omnes  ptsteriejus  usque  ad  edificationem  tur* 
tis  Babel.  De  Vulg.  Eloq.  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  “  This  form  of  speech 
Adam  used  ;  this,  all  his  posterity  until  the  building  of  the  tower 
oj  Babel.” 
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Is  natue’s  prompting;  whether  thus,  or  thus,  130 
She  leaves  to  you,  as  ye  do  most  affect  it. 

Ere  I  descended  info  hell’s  abyss, 

El  was  the  name  on  earth  of  the  Chief  Good, 
Whose  joy  enfolds  me  :  Eli  then ’t  was  call’d. 

And  so  beseemeth :  for,  in  mortals,  use* 

Is  as  the  leaf  upon  the  bough ;  that  goes. 

And  other  comes  instead.  Upon  the  mount 
Most  high  above  the  waters-,  all  my  life,  j 
Both  innocent  and  guilty,  did  but  reach 
From  the  first  hour,  to  that  which  cometh  next,  140 
(As  the  sun  changes  quarter)  to  the  sixth.” 

•  CTiyf,]  From  Horace,  Ars  Poet.  62. 

1*  All  my  life.']  “  I  remained  in  the  terrestrial  Paradise  only  to 
the  seventh  hour.”  In  the  Historia  Scolasticaof  Petrus  Comes* 
tor,  it  is  said  of  our  first  parents :  “  Quidani  tradunt  eos  fuisse  in 
Paradise  septem  boras.”  f.  9,  ed.  Par.  1515,  4to. 
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Saint  Peter  bitterly  rebukes  the  covetousness  of  his  successors  in 
the  apostolic  see,  while  all  the  heavenly  host  sympathize  in  his 
indig^nation :  they  then  vanish  upwards.  Beatrice  bids  Dante 
again  cast  his  view  below.  Afterwards  they  are  borne  into  the 
ninth  heaven,  of  which  she  shows  him  the  nature  and  proper¬ 
ties  ;  blaming  the  perverseness  of  man,  who  places  his  >viU  on 
low  and  perishable  things. 

Then  “  Glory  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son, 

And  to  the  Holy  Spirit,”  rang'  aloud 
Throughout  all  Paradise;  that  with  the  song 
My  spirit  reel’d,  so  passing  sweet  the  strain. 

And  what  I  saw  was  equal  ecstasy: 

One  universal  smile  it  seem’d  of  all  things; 

Joy  past  compare;  gladness  unutterable; 
Imperishable  life  of  peace  and  love; 

Exhaustless  riches,  and  untneasur’d  bliss. 

Before  mine  eyes  stood  the  four  torches*  lit :  10 

And  that,f  which  first  had  come,  began  to  wax 
In  brightness;  and,  in  semblance,  such  became, 

*  Four  torches,']  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  John,  and  Adam, 
t  That,]  St.  Peter,  who  looked  as  the  planet  Jupiter  would,  if 
it  assumed  the  sanguine  appearance  of  Mars. 
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As  Jove  might  be,  if  he  and  Mars  were  birds, 

And  interchang’d  their  plumes.  Silence  ensued. 
Through  the  blest  quire;  by  Him,  who  here  appoints 
Vicissitude  of  ministry,  enjoin’d; 

M’hen  thus  I  heard:  “Wonder  not,  if  my  hue 
Be  chang’d;  for,  while  I  speak,  these  shalt  thou  see 
All  in  like  manner  change  with  me.  My  place 
He*  who  usurps  on  earth,  (mj’’  place,  ay,  mine. 
Which  in  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God 
Is  void)  the  same  hath  made  my  cemetery 
A  common  sewer  of  puddle  and  of  blood: 

The  more  below  his  triumph,  who  from  hence 
Malignant  fell.”  Such  colour,-}-  as  the  sun. 

At  eve  or  morning,  paints  an  adverse  cloud. 

Then  saw  1  sprinkled  over  all  the  sky. 

And  as  the’  unblemish’d  dame,  who,  in  herself 
Secure  of  censure,  yet  at  bare  report 
Of  other’s  failing,  shrinks  witli  maiden  fear;  30 
So  Beatrice,  in  her  semblance,  chang’d  : 

And  such  eclipse  in  heav’n,  methinks,  was  seen. 
When  the  Most  Holy  suffer’d.  Then  the  words 
Proceeded,  with  voice,  alter’d  from  itself 
So  clean,  the  semblance  did  not  alter  more. 

“  Not  to  this  end  was  Clirist’s  spouse  with  my  blood, 
With  tliat  of  Linus,  and  of  Cletus,t  fed; 

That  she  might  serve  for  purchase  of  base  gold: 
But  for  the  purchase  of  this  happy  life. 

Did  Sextus,  Pius,  and  CaUixtus  bleed,  40 

*  He.']  Boniface  VIII. 
t  Such  colour,] 

Qui  color  infectis  adversi  soIis  ab  ictu 
Nubibus  esse  sold ;  aut  purpurese  Auroras. 

Ovid,  Met.  lib.  iii.  184, 

f  Of  Linus,  and  of  Cletus.]  Bishops  of  Rome  in  the  first  century.- 
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And  Urban;*  they,  whose  doom  was  not  without 
Much  weeping'  seal’d.  No  purpose  was  of  our’s,f 
That  on  the  right  hand  of  our  successors, 

Part  of  the  Christian  people  should  be  set. 

And  part  upon  their  left;  nor  that  the  keys, 
Which  were  vouchsaf’d  me,  should  for  ensigns  serve 
Unto  the  banners,  that  do  levy  war 
On  the  baptiz’d;  nor  I,  for  sigil-mark. 

Set  upon  sold  and  lying  privileges: 

Which  makes  me  oft  to  bicker  and  turn  red.  50 
In  shepherd’s  clothing,  greedy  wolvest  below 
Range  wide  o’er  all  the  pastures.  Arm  of  God ! 
Why  longer  sleepst  thou  Cahorsines  and  Gascons^ 
Prepare  to  quaff  our  blood.  O  good  beginning  ! 
To  what  a  vUe  conclusion  must  thou  stoop. 

But  the  high  providence,  which  did  defend. 
Through  Scipio,  the  world’s  empery  for  Rome, 
Will  not  delay  it’s  succour:  and  tliou,  son,|| 

•  Did  Sextus^  Pius^  and  Callixtus  bleeds 

And  Urban,']  The  former  two,  bishops  of  the  same  see,  in  the 
second ;  and  the  others,  in  the  fourth  century. 

t  ifo  purpose  was  of  aur^.]  “  We  did  not  intend  that  our  sue* 
cessors  should  take  any  part  in  the  political  divisions  among^ 
Christians ;  or  that  my  figure  (the  seal  ot  St.  Peter)  should  serve 
as  a  mark  to  authorise  iniquitous  grants  and  privileges.’’ 

X  Wolves  ] 

Wolves  shall  succeed  to  teachers,  grievous  wolves. 

Milton^  P,  L,  b.  xii.  508, 

J  Cahorsines  and  Gascons,]  He  alludes  to  Jacques  d’Ossa,  a 
native  of  Cahors,  who  filled  the  papal  chair  in  1315,  after  it  had 
been  two  years  vacant,  and  assumed  the  name  of  John  XXII.  and 
to  Clement  V.  a  Gascon,  of  whom  see  Hell,  canto  xix.  85,  and 
note. 

H  T/iom,  5071.]  Beatus  Petrns—multaque  locutus  est,  etdocuit 
me  de  veteri  testamento,  de  hominibus  etiam  adhuc  in  seculo  adhuc 
viventibus  plurapeccata  intonuit  mihi,  precepitque,  ut  ea  qua  de 
illis  audieram  eis  referrem,  Alberici  VisiOy  45. 
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Who  tlu’oiig'h  thy  mortal  weight  shalt  yet  again 
Return  below,  open  thy  lips,  nor  hide 
What  is  by  me  not  hidden.”  As  a  flood  60 

Of  frozen  vapours  streams  adown  the  air. 

What  time  the  she-goat* * * §  with  her  skiey  horn 
Touches  the  sun;  so  saw  1  there  stream  wide 
The  vapours,  who  with  us  had  linger’d  late. 

And  with  glad  triumph  deck  the’  ethereal  cope. 
Onward  my  siglit  their  semblances  pursued ; 

So  far  pursued,  as  till  the  space  between 
From  it’s  reach  sever’d  them:  whereat  the  guide 
Celestial,  marking  me  no  more  intent  70 

On  upward  gazing,  said,  “  Look  down  and  see 
What  circuit  thou  hast  compass’d.”  From  the  hourf 
When  I  before  had  cast  my  view  beneath. 

All  the  first  region  overpast  I  saw. 

Which  from  the  midmost  to  the  bound’ry  winds  ; 
That  onward,  thence,  from  Gades,t  I  beheld 
The  unwise  passage  of  Laertes’  son; 

And  hitherward  the  shore, §  where  thou,  Europa, 
Mad’st  thee  a  joyful  burden ;  and  yet  more 
Of  this  dim  spot  had  seen,  but  that  the  sun,0  80 
A  constellation  off  and  more,  had  ta’en 
His  progress  in  the  zodiac  underneath. 

Then  by  the  spirit,  that  doth  never  leave 
It’s  amorous  dalliance  with  my  lady’s  looks, 

•  The  she-goat.']  When  the  sun  is  in  Capricorn. 

f  Fron  the  hour.']  Since  he  had  last  looked  (see  Canto  xxii.) 
he  perceived  that  he  had  passed  from  the  meridian  circle  to  the 
eastern  horizon ;  the  half  of  our  hemisphere,  and  a  quarter  of  the 
heaven. 

t  From  Gades^]  See  Hell,  canto  xxvi.  106. 

§  The  shore.]  Phoenicia,  where  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Age- 
nor,  mounted  on  the  back  of  Jupiter,  in  his  shape  of  a  bull. 

II  The  j’HT?.]  Dante  >vas  in  the  constellation  Gemini,  and  the 
sun  in  Aries.  There  was,  therefore,  part  of  those  two  constel¬ 
lations,  and  the  whole  of  Taurus,  between  them. 
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Back  with  redoubled  ardour  were  my  eyes 
Led  unto  her:  and  from  her  radiant  smiles, 
Whenas  I  turn’d  me,  pleasure  so  divine 
Did  lighten  on  me,  that  whatever  bait 
Or  art  or  nature  in  the  human  flesh. 

Or  in  its  limn’d  resemblance,  can  combine  90 
Thi’ough  greedy  eyes  to  take  the  soul  withal. 
Were, to  her  beauty,  nothing.  It’s  boon  influence 
From  the  fair  nest  of  Leda*  rapt  me  forth. 

And  wafted  on  into  the  swiftest  heav’n. 

What  place  for  entrance  Beatrice  chose, 

I  may  not  say ;  so  uniform  was  all. 

Liveliest  and  loftiest.  She  my  secret  wish 
Divin’d;  and,  with  such  gladness,  that  God’s  love 
Seem’d  from  her  visage  shining,  thus  began  : 

Here  is  the  goal,  whence  motion  on  his  race  100 
Starts:  motionless  the  centre,  and  the  rest 
All  mov’d  around.  Except  the  soul  divine. 

Place  in  this  heav’n  is  none;  the  soul  divine. 
Wherein  the  love,  wliich  ruleth  o’er  it’s  orb. 

Is  kindled,  and  the  virtue,  that  it  sheds: 

One  circle,  light  and  love,  enclasping  it. 

As  this  doth  clasp  the  others;  and  to  Him, 

Who  draws  the  bound,  it’s  limit  only  known. 
Measur’d  itself  by  none,  it  doth  divide 
Motion  to  all,  counted  unto  them  forth,  110 

As  by  the  fiftli  or  half  ye  count  forth  ten.  [seest: 
The  vase,  wherein  time’s  rootsf  are  plung’d,  thou 

*  The  fair  nest  of  Leda."]  From  the  Gemini thus  called^ 
because  Leda  was  tlie  mother  of  the  twins,  Castor  and  Pollux. 

"X  Time''s  roots-"]  Here,”  says  Beatrice,  “  are  the  roots,  from 
whence  time  springs ;  for  the  parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  the 
other  heavens  must  be  considered.”  And  she  then  breaks  out 
into  an  exclamatioi*  on  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  which 
does  not  lift  itself  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things. 
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Look  elsewhere  for  the  leaves.  O  mortal  lust ! 
That  canst  not  lift  thy  head  above  the  waves 
Which  whelm  and  sink  thee  down.  The  wUl  in  man 
Bears  goodly  blossoms ;  but  it’s  ruddy  promise 
Is,  by  the  dripping  of  perpetual  rain, 

Made  mere  abortion:  faith  and  innocence 
Are  met  with  but  in  babes;  each  taking  leave, 

Ere  cheeks  with  down  are  sprinkled :  he  that  fasts 
While  yet  a  stammerer,  with  his  tongue  let  loose 
Gluts  every  food  alike  in  every  moon: 

One,  yet  a  babbler,  loves  and  listens  to 
His  mother;  but  no  sooner  hath  free  use 
Of  speech,  than  he  doth  wish  her  in  her  grave. 

So  suddenly  doth  the  fair  child  of  him,* 

Whose  welcome  is  the  morn  and  eve  his  parting. 
To  negro  blackness  change  her  virgin  white. 

“  Thou,  to  abate  thy  wonder,  note,  that  nonef 
Bears  rule  in  earth ;  and  it’s  frail  family  loO 

Are  therefore  wand’rers.  Yet  before  the  date,t 

*  The  fair  child  of  Aim.]  There  is  something  very  similar  in 
our  Author's  Treatise  de  Monarchia,  lib.  i.  p.  104.  “  Humanum 
genus  filius  est  coeli  quod  est  peiTectissimum  in  omni  opere  suo. 
General  enim  homo  hominem  et  sol  juxta  secundum  in  Naturali 
Auditu.’*  This,  therefore,  is  intended  fora  phiiosopliicai  truth, 
and  not  for  a  figure,  as  when  Pindar  calls  “  the  day”  “  child  of 
the  sun:”  OL  ii.  59. 

t  Because,  as  has  been  before  said,  the  shepherds  are 

become  wolves. 

$  Before  the  date."]  ‘‘Before  many  ages  are  past;  before  those 
fractions,  which  are  dropt  in  the  reckoning  of  every  year,  shall 
amount  to  so  large  a  portion  of  time,  that  January  shall  be  no 
more  a  winter  month.”  By  this  periphi'asis  is  meant  “  in  a  short 
time as  tve  say  familiarly,  such  a  thing  will  happen  before  a 
thousand  years  are  over,  when  we  mean,  it  will  happen  soon. 
Thus  Petrarch  : — 

Ben  sa  cli’  il  prova,  e  fiati  cosa  piana 

Anri  milP  anni.  Trionfo  cPAmore.  cap.  i. 
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When,  through  the  hundredth  in  his  reck’nlng 
dropt, 

Pale  January  must  be  shov’d  aside 

From  wintei-’s  calendar,  these  heav’nly  spheres 

Shall  roar  so  loud,  that  fortune  shall  be  fain* 

To  turn  the  poop,  where  she  hath  now  the  prow ; 
So  that  the  fleet  ran  onward  r  and  true  fruit, 
Expected  long,  shall  crown  at  last  the  bloom.” 

•  Fortune  shall  be  fain.']  The  commentatoi  s,  in  general,  sup¬ 
pose,  thatour  Poet  here  augurs  that  great  reform,  which  he  vainly 
hoped  would  follow  on  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  in 
Italy.  Lombardi  refers  the  prognostication  to  Can  Grande  della 
Scala :  and  when  we  consider  that  this  Canto  was  not  finished  till 
after  the  death  of  Henry,  as  appears  from  the  mention  that  is 
made  of  John  XXII.  it  cannot  be  denied  but  the  conjecture  is 
probable. 
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ABGUMEST. 

Still  in  tbe  ninth  heaven,  our  Poet  is  permitted  to  behold  the 
divine  essence :  and  then  sees,  in  three  hierarchies,  the  nine 
choirs  of  angels.  Beatrice  clears  some  difficulties  which  occur 
to  him  on  this  occasion. 

So  she,  who  doth  imparadise  my  soul. 

Had  drawn  the  veil  from  off  our  present  life. 

And  bar’d  the  truth  of  poor  mortality: 

When  lo !  as  one  who,  in  a  mirror,  spies 
The  shining  of  a  flambeau  at  his  back. 

Lit  sudden  ere  he  deem  of  its  approach. 

And  tumeth  to  resolve  him,  if  the  glass 
Have  told  him  true,  and  sees  the  record  faithful 
As  note  is  to  it’s  metre;  even  thus, 

I  well  remember,  did  befall  to  me,  10 

Looking  upon  the  beauteous  eyes,  whence  love 
Had  made  the  leash  to  take  me.  As  I  turn’d; 

And  that,  which  none,  who  in  that  volume*  looks. 
Can  miss  of,  in  itself  apparent,  struck 
My  view;  a  point  I  saw,  that  darted  light 
So  sharp,  no  lid,  unclosing,  may  bear  up 

*  That  volume,]  The  ninth  heaven;  as  Vellutello,  I  think,, 
ttightly  interprets  it. 
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Against  it’s  keenness.  The  least  star  we  ken 
From  hence,  had  seem’d  a  moon;  set  by  it’s  side, 
As  star  by  side  of  star.  And  so  far  off. 

Perchance,  as  is  the  halo  from  the  light  20 

Which  paints  it,  when  most  dense  the  vapour  spreads; 
There  wheel’d  about  the  point  a  circle’  of  fire, 
More  rapid  than  the  motion  which  surrounds. 
Speediest,  the  world.  Another  this  enring’d; 

And  that  a  third;  the  third  a  fourth,  and  that 
A  fifth  encompass’d  ;  which  a  sixth  next  bound ; 
And  over  this,  a  seventh,  following,  reach’d 
Circumference  so  ample,  that  its  bow. 

Within  the  span  of  Juno’s  messenger. 

Had  scarce  been  held  entire.  Beyond  the  seventh. 
Ensued  yet  other  two.  And  every  one. 

As  more  in  number  distant  from  the  first. 

Was  tardier  in  motion:  and  that  glow’d 

With  flame  most  pure,  that  to  the  sparkle  of  trutli 

Was  nearest ;  as  partaking  most,  methinks. 

Of  it’s  reality.  The  guide  belov’d 

Saw  me  in  anxious  thought  suspense,  and  spake: 

“  Heav’n,  and  all  nature  hangs  upon  that  point.* 
The  circle  thereto  most  conjoin’d  observe  ; 

And  know,  that  by  intenser  love  it’s  course  40 
Is,  to  this  swiftness,  wing’d.”  To  whom  I  thus; 

“  It  were  enough;  nor  should  I  further  seek. 

Had  I  but  witness’d  order,  in  the  world 
Appointed,  such  as  in  these  wheels  is  seen. 

But  in  the  sensible  world  such  diff ’rence  is,f 

•  Heav'n,  and  all  nature,  hangs  upon  that  paint.']  “  From  that 
beginning  depend  heaven  and  nature.” 

t  Such  dif'rence.^  i  he  material  world  and  the  intellipntial 

(the  copy  and  the  pattern)  appear  to  Dante  to  differ  in  this 
respect,  that  the  orbits  of  the  latter  are  more  swift,  the  nearer 
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That  in  each  round  shows  more  divinity, 

As  each  is  wider  from  the  centre.  Hence, 

If  in  this  wondrous  and  ang’elic  temple. 

That  hath,  for  confine,  only  light  and  love. 

My  wish  may  have  completion,  I  must  know,  50 
Wherefore  such  disagreement  is  between 
The  exemplar  and  it’s  copy:  for  myself. 
Contemplating,  I  fail  to  pierce  the  cause.” 

“  It  is  no  marvel,  if  thy  fingers  foil’d 
Do  leave  the  knot  untied:  so  hard ’t  is  grown 
For  want  of  tenting.”  Thus  she  said:  “  But  take,” 
She  added,  “  If  tliou  wish  thy  cure,  my  words. 

And  entertain  them  subtly.  Every  orb, 

Corporeal,  doth  proportion  its  extent 

Unto  the  virtue  through  it’s  parts  diffus’d.  60 

The  greater  blessedness  preserves  the  more. 

The  greater  is  the  body  (if  all  parts 
Share  equally)  the  more  is  to  preserve. 

Therefore  the  circle,  whose  swift  course  enwheels 
The  universal  frame,  answers  to  that 
Which  is  supreme  in  knowledge  and  in  love. 

they  ave  to  the  centre,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  tlie 
orbits  of  the  former.  The  seeming  contradiction  is  thus  account¬ 
ed  for  by  Beatrice.  In  the  material  world,  the  more  ample  tlie 
body  is,  the  greater  is  the  good,  of  which  it  is  capable ;  sup  posing 
all  the  parts  to  be  equally  perfect.  But  in  the  intelligential 
w'orld,  the  circles  are  more  excellent  and  powerful,  the  more 
they  approximate  to  the  central  point,  wliich  is  God.  Thus  the 
first  circle,  that  of  the  seraphim,  corresponds  to  the  ninth  sphere, 
or  primum  mobile;  the  second,  that  of  the  cherubim,  to  the 
eighth  sphere,  or  heaven  of  fixed  stars;  the  third,  or  circle  of 
thrones,  to  the  seventh  sphere,  or  planet  of  Saturn ;  and  in  like 
maimer  throughout  the  two  other  trines  of  circles  and  spheres. 

■  In  orbs 

Of  circuit  inespressible  they  stood, 

Orb  within  orb.  Milton^  P.  £,»  b.  v,  596', 
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Thus  by  the  virtue,  not  the  seeming  breadth 
Of  substance,  measuring,  thou  shalt  see  the  heav’ns. 
Each  to  the’  intelligence  that  ruleth  it. 

Greater  to  more,  and  smaller  unto  less,  70 

Suited  in  strict  and  wondrous  harmony.” 

As  when  the  north*  blows  from  his  milder  cheek 
A  blast,  that  scours  the  sky,  forthwith  our  air. 
Clear’d  of  the  rack  that  hung  on  it  before. 

Glitters;  and,  with  his  beauties  all  unveil’d. 

The  firmament  looks  forth  serene,  and  smiles: 

Such  was  my  cheer,  when  Beatrice  drove 
With  clear  reply  the  shadows  back,  and  truth 
Was  manifested,  as  a  star  in  heaven. 

And  when  the  words  were  ended,  not  unlike  80 
To  iron  in  the  furnace,  every  cirque. 

Ebullient,  shot  forth  scintillating  fires: 

And  every  sparkle  shivering  to  new  blaze. 

In  numberf  did  outmillion  the  account 
Reduphcate  upon  the  chequer’d  board. 

Then  heard  I  echoing  on,  from  choir  to  choir, 

“  Hosanna,”  to  the  fixed  point,  that  holds. 

And  shall  for  ever  hold  them  to  their  place. 

From  everlasting,  irremovable. 

Musing  awhile  1  stood:  and  she,  who  saw  90 
My  inward  meditations,  thus  began: 

“  In  the  first  circles,  they,  whom  thou  beheldst. 
Are  seraphim  and  cherubim.  Thus  swift 

*  The  nortfu]  By  *‘ond’  e  piu  leno,”  some  understand  that 
point  from  whence  ‘‘the  wind  is  viildest others,  that  <‘in 
which  there  is  most  force,^^  The  former  interpretation  is  proba¬ 
bly  right, 

t  In  number,']  The  sparkles  exceeded  the  number  whicli 
would  be  produced  by  the  sixty-four  squares  of  a  chess-board,  if 
for  the  first  we  reckoned  one  j  for  the  next,  two  ;  for  the  thirds 
fooir ;  and  so  went  on  doubling  to  the  end  of  the  account. 
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Follow  their  hoops,  in  likeness  to  the  point, 

Near  as  they  can,  approaching;  and  they  can 
The  more,  the  loftier  their  vision.  Those, 

That  round  them  fleet,  gazing  the  Godhead  next. 
Are  thrones;  in  whom  the  first  trine  ends.  And  all 
Are  blessed,  even  as  their  sight  descends 
Deeper  into  the  truth,  wherein  rest  is  100 

For  every  mind.  Thus  happiness  hath  root 
In  seeing,  not  in  loving,  which  of  sight 
Is  aftergrowth.  And  of  the  seeing  such 
The  need,  as  unto  each,  in  due  degree, 

Grace  and  good-will  their  measure  have  assign’d. 
The  other  trine,  that  with  still  opening  buds 
In  this  eternal  springtide  blossom  fair. 

Fearless  of  bruising  from  the  nightly  ram,* 

Breathe  up  in  warbled  melodies  threefold 
Hosannas,  blending  ever;  from  the  three,  110 
Transmitted,  hierarchy  of  gods,  for  aye 
Rejoicing;  dominationsf  first;  next  them. 

Virtues ;  and  powers  the  third;  the  next  to  whom 
Are  princedoms  and  archangels,  with  glad  round 
To  tread  their  festal  ring ;  and  last,  the  band 
Angelical,  disporting  in  their  sphere. 

All,  as  they  circle  in  their  orders,  look 
Aloft ;  and,  downward,  with  such  sway  prevail. 
That  all  with  mutual  impulse  tend  to  God. 

These  once  a  mortal  view  beheld.  Desire,  120 

•  Fearless  of  bruising  from  the  nighthj  ram,"]  Not  injured,  like 
tlie  productions  of  our  spring,  by  the  influence  of  autumn,  when 
the  constellation  Aries  rises  at  sunset. 

Dominations,'] 

Hear  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light, 

Thrones,  doiuinations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers. 

Milton^  P,L,  b.T.  60h 
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In  Dionysius,*  so  intensely  wrought. 

That  he,  as  I  have  done,  rang’d  them ;  and  nam’d 
Their  orders,  marshall’d  in  his  thought.  From  him,. 
Dissentient,  one  refus’d  his  sacred  read. 

But  soon  as  in  this  heav’n  his  doubting  eyes 
Were  open’d,  Gregory*  at  his  error  smil’d. 

Nor  marvel,  that  a  denizen  of  earth 

Should  scan  such  secret  truth  ;  for  he  had  learntp 

Both  this  and  much  beside  of  these  our  orbs, 

From  an  eye  witness  to  heav’n’s  mysteries.”  130 

•  Dionysius.']  The  Areopagite,  in  his  book  De  Coelesti  Hie- 
raichia. 

t  Gregory.]  Gregory  the  Great.  “  Novem  vero  angelorum 
ordines  diximus ;  qu'a  videlicet  esse,  testante  sacro  eloquio, 
scimus :  Angelos,  archangelos,  virtutes,  potestates,  principatus, 
dominationes,  thronos,  cherubin  atque  seraphin.”  Divi  Gregorii 
Horn.  xx.viv.  f.  125,  Vd.  Par.  1518.  fol. 

t  He  had  learnt.]  Dionysius,  he  says,  had  learnt  from  St.  Paul. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  book,  above  relhned  to, 
■w  hich  goes  under  his  name,  was  the  production  of  a  later  age. 
Tn  Bishop  Bull’s  seventh  sermon,  which  treats  of  the  different 
degrees  of  beatitude  in  heaven,  there  is  much  that  resembles 
what  is  said  on  the  same  subject  by  our  Poet.  The  learned  pre¬ 
late,  however,  appears  a  little  inconsistent,  when,  after  having 
blamed  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  “  for  reckoning  up  exactly, 
the  several  orders  of  the  angelical  hierarchy,  as  if  he  had  seen  a 
muster  of  the  heavenly  host  before  his  eyes,”  (v.  1.  p.  313.)  he 
himself  then  speaks  rather  more  particularly  of  the  several  orders 
in  the  celestial  hierarchy,  than  he  is  warranted  in  doing  by  holy 
Scripture. 
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Beatrice  beholds,  in  the  mirror  of  divine  truth,  some  doubts 
which  had  entered  the  mind  of  Dante.  These  she  resolves ;  and 
then  digresses  into  a  vehement  reprehension  of  certain  theolo¬ 
gians  and  preachers  in  those  days,  whose  ignorance  or  avarice 
induced  them  to  substitute  their  own  inventions  for  the  pure 
word  of  the  Gospel. 

No  longer,*  than  what  time  Latona’s  twins 
Cover’d  of  Libra  and  the  fleecy  star. 

Together  both,  girding  the’  horizon  hang; 

In  even  balance,  from  the  zenith  pois’d; 

Till  from  that  verge,  each,  changing  hemisphere. 
Part  the  nice  level ;  e’en  so  brief  a  space 
Did  Beatrice’s  silence  hold.  A  smile 
Sat  painted  on  her  cheek ;  and  her  fix’d  gaze 
Bent  on  the  point  at  which  my  vision  fail’d: 

When  thus,  her  words  resuming,  she  began :  10 

“  I  speak,  nor  what  thou  wouldst  inquire,  demand; 
For  I  have  mark’d  it  where  all  time  and  place 

•  No  longer.']  As  short  a  space,  as  the  sun  and  moon  are  in 
changing  hemispheres,  when  they  are  opposite  to  one  another, 
the'  one  under  the  sign  of  Aries,  and  the  other  under  that  of 
I.ibra,  and  both  hang,  for  a  moment,  poised  as  it  were  in  the 
hand  of  the  zenith. 
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Are  present.  Not  for  increase  to  himself 
Of  good,  which  may  not  be  increas’d,  but  forth 
To  manifest  his  glory  by  it’s  beamsj 
Inhabiting  his  own  eternit}’-. 

Beyond  time’s  limit  or  what  bound  soe’er 
To  circumscribe  his  being;  as  he  will’d. 

Into  new  natures,  like  unto  himself. 

Eternal  Love  unfolded :  nor  before,  20 

As  if  in  dull  inaction,  torpid,  lay. 

For,  not  in  process  of  before  or  aft,* 

Upon  these  waters  mov’d  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Simple  and  mix’d,  both  form  and  substance,!  fortli 
To  perfect  being  started,  like  three  darts 
Shot  from  a  bow  three-corded.  And  as  ray 
In  crystal,  glass,  and  amber,  shines  entire. 

E’en  at  the  moment  of  it’s  issuing;  thus 
Did,  from  the’  eternal  Sov’reign,  beam  entire 
His  threefold  operation,!  at  one  act  30 

Produc’d  coeval.  Yet,  in  order,  each 
Created  his  due  station  knew:  those  highest, 

Who  pure  intelligence  were  made;  mere  power, 
The  lowest ;  in  the  midst,  bound  with  strict  league. 
Intelligence  and  power,  unsever’d  bond. 

Long  tract  of  ages  by  the  angels  past, 

V  •  For,  not.in  process  of  before  or  aft.']  There  was  neither  “  be¬ 
fore  nor  after,”  no  distinction,  that  is,  of  time,  till  the  creation 
of  the  world. 

t  Simple  and  mix'd,  both  form  and  srubstance.]  Simple  and 
unmixed  form  answers  to  “  pure  intelligence,”  v.  33,  (puro  atto) 
the  highest  of  created  being ;  simple  and  unmixed  substance,  to 
“  mere  power,”  r.  33,  (pura  potenzia)  the  lowest;  and  form 
mixed  with  substance,  to  intelligence  and  power,  v.  35,  (potenzia 
con  atto)  that  which  holds  the  middle  place  between  the  other 
two. 

f  His  threefold  operation,]  He  means  that  spiritual  beings, 
brute  matter,  and  the  intermediate  part  of  the  creation,  which 
participates  both  of  spirit  and  matter,  were  produced  at  once. 
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Ere  the  creating  of  another  woi-ld. 

Describ’d  on  Jerom’s  pages,* * * §  thou  hast- seen. 

But  that  what  I  disclose  to  thee  is  true, 

Those  penmen, f  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  mov’d,  40 
In  many  a  passage  of  their  sacred  book. 

Attest;  as  thou  by  diligent  search  shalt  find: 

And  reason,  t  in  some  sort,  discerns  the  same. 

Who  scarce  would  grant  the  heav’nly  ministers. 

Of  them  perfection  void,  so  long  a  space. 

Thus  when  and  where  these  spirits  of  love  were 
made, 

Thouknow’st,  and  how:  and,  knowing,  hast  allay’d 
Thy  tliirst,  which  from  the  triple  question^  rose. 
Ere  one  had  reckon’d  twenty,  e’en  so  soon. 

Part  of  the  angels  fell :  and,  in  their  fall,  50 

Confusion  to  your  elements  ensued. 

The  others  kept  their  station  :  and  this  task. 
Whereon  thou  lookst,  began,  with  such  dehght. 
That  they  surcease  not  ever,  day  nor  night. 

Their  circling.  Of  that  fatal  lapse  the  cause 
Was  the  curst  pride  of  him  whom  thou  hast  seen 
Pentll  with  the  world’s  incumbrance.  Those,  whom 
here 

Thou  seest,  were  lowly  to  confess  themselves 
Of  his  free  bounty,  who  had  made  them  apt 

*  On  Jerome's  pa^e-ij]  St.  Jerome  had  described  the  angels  as 
created  long  before  the  rest  of  the  universe  :  an  opinion  which 
Thomas  Aquinas  controverted ;  and  the  latter,  as  Dante  thinks, 
had  scripture  on  his  side. 

t  Those  penmen.'^  As  in  Genesis,].  l.andEcclefiiasticus,  xviii.l; 

t  Reason.']  The  heavenly  ministers  (motori)  would  have  existed 
to  no  purpose  if  they  had  been  created  before  the  corporeal 
world,  which  they  w’ere  to  govern. 

§  The  triple  question.]  He  had  wished  to  know  where,  when, 
and  how  the  angels  had  been  ci^ted,  and  these  three  questions 
l^ad  been  resolved, 

11  Pent.]  See  Hell,  canto xxxiv,  105. 
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Were,  by  enlight’ning  grace  and  their  own  mer&. 

Exalted;  so  that  in  their  will  confirm’d 

They  stand,  nor  fear  to  fall.  For  do  not  doubt. 

But  to  receive  the  grace  which  heav’n  vouchsafes, 

Is  meritorious,*  even  as  the  soul 

With  prompt  affection  welcometh  the  guest. 

Now,  without  further  help,  if  with  good  heed 
My  words  thy  mind  have  treasur’d,  thou  henceforth 
This  consistory  round  about  mayst  scan. 

And  gaze  thy  fill.  But  since  thou  hast  on  earth  70 
Heard  vain  disputers,  reasoners  in  the  schools. 
Canvass  the’  angelic  nature,  and  dispute 
It’s  powers  of  apprehension,  memory,  choice; 
Therefore,  ’t  is  well  thou  take  from  me  the  truth. 
Pure  and  without  disguise;  wltich  they  below. 
Equivocating,  darken  and  perplex. 

“  Know  thou,  that,  from  the  first,  these  sub¬ 
stances. 

Rejoicing  in  the  countenance  of  God, 

Have  held  unceasingly  their  view,  intent 
Upon  the  glorious  vision,  from  the  which  80 

Nought  absent  is  nor  hid  :  where  then  no  change 
Of  newness,  with  succession,  interrupts. 
Remembrance,  there  needs  none  to  gather  up 
Divided  thought  and  images  remote. 

“  So  that  men,  thus  at  variance  with  the  truth, 
Dream,  though  their  eyes  be  open ;  reckless  some 
Of  error;  others  w'ell  aware  they  eir. 

To  whom  more  guilt  and  shame  are  justly  due. 

•  Meritorious The  collator  of  the  Monte  Casioo  MS,  boasts 
®f  that  being  the  only  text  which  has  “meriiorio,"  ‘‘^conoisto- 
rio,*’  and  adjutorio.”  The  reading  is  probably  right,  but  I 
find  it  is  in  Landino’s  edition  of  1484,  and  VelJutello's  of  1544 ; 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in  many  others. 
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Each  the  known  track  of  sage  philosophy 
Deserts,  and  has  a  by-way  of  his  own:  90 

So  much  the  restless  eagerness  to  shine. 

And  love  of  singularity,  prevail. 

Yet  this,  offensive  as  it  is,  provokes 
Heav’n’s  anger  less,  than  when  the  book  of  God 
Is  forc’d  to  yield  to  man’s  authority. 

Or  from  its  straightness  warp’d  :  no  reck’ning  made 
What  blood  the  sowing  of  it  in  the  world 
Has  cost ;  what  favour  for  himself  he  wins, 

Who  meekly  clings  to  it.  The  aim  of  all 

Is  how  to  shine:  e’en  they,  whose  office  is  100 

To  preach  the  gospel,  let  the  gospel  sleep. 

And  pass  their  own  inventions  off  instead. 

One  tells,  how  at  Christ’s  suffering  the  wan  moon 
Bent  back  her  steps,  and  shadow’d  o’er  the  sun 
With  intervenient  disk,  as  she  withdrew  : 

Another,  how  the  hght  shrouded  itself 

Within  its  tabernacle,  and  left  dark 

The  Spaniard,  and  the  Indian,  with  the  Jew. 

Such  fables  Florence  in  her  pulpit  hears. 

Bandied  about  more  frequent  than  the  names  110 
Of  Bind!  and  of  I.api*  in  her  streets. 

The  sheep,  meanwhile,  poor  witless  ones,  return 
From  pasture,  fed  with  wind :  and  what  avails. 

For  their  excuse,  they  do  not  see  their  harm  ? 
Christ  said  not  to  his  first  conventicle, 

‘  Go  forth  and  preach  impostures  to  the  world,’ 

But  gave  them  tmthf  to  build  on;  and  the  sound 
Was  mighty  on  their  lips  :  nor  needed  they. 

Beside  the  gospel,  other  spear  or  shield, 

*  Of  Bindi  and  of  LapiJ]  Common  names  of  men  at  Florence. 

t  Gave  them  truth.']  Go  ye  into  all  the  world5  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature.”  Mark  xvi.  15. 
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To  aid  them  in  their  warfare  for  the  faith.  120 
The  preacher  now  provides  himself  with  store 
Of  jests  and  g'ibes;  and,  so  there  be  no  lack 
Of  laughter,  while  he  vents  them,  his  big  cowl 
Distends,  and  he  has  won  the  meed  he  sought : 
Could  but  the  vulgar  catch  a  glimpse  the  while 
Of  that  dark  bird  which  nestles  in  his  hood. 

They  scarce  would  wait  to  hear  the  blessing  said. 
Which  now  the  dotards  hold  in  such  esteem, 

That  every  counterfeit,  who  spreads  abroad 
The  hands  of  holy  promise,  finds  a  throng  130 
Of  credulous  fools  beneath.  Saint  Anthony 
Fattens  with  this  his  swine,*  and  others  worse 
Than  swine,  who  diet  at  his  lazy  board. 

Paying  with  unstamp’d  metalf  for  their  fare. 

“  But  (for  we  far  have  wander’d)  let  us  seek 
The  forward  path  again ;  so  as  the  way 
Be  shorten’d  with  the  time.  No  mortal  tongue. 
Nor  thought  of  man,  hath  ever  reach’d  so  far. 

That  of  these  natures  he  might  count  the  ti’ibes. 
What  Danielf  of  their  thousands  hath  reveal’d,  140 
With  finite  number,  infinite  conceals.  [beams. 
The  fountain,  at  whose  source  these  ch-ink  their 
With  light  supplies  them  in  as  many  modes, 

*  Saint  Anthony 

Fattens  with  this  his  sivine,"]  On  the  sale  of  these  blessings,  the 
brothers  of  St.  Anthony  supported  themselves  and  their  para* 
incurs.  From  behind  the  s\\'ine  of  St.  Anthony,  our  Poet  levels 
a  blow  at  the  object  of  liis  inveterate  enmity,  Boniface  VlII. 
from  whom,  **  in  1297,  they  obtained  the  dignity  and  privileges 
of  an  independent  congregation.”  SeeMosheim’s  £ccles.  History, 
in  Dr.  Maclaine’s  Translation,  v.  ii.  cent.  xi.  p.  2.  c.  2,  §  2$» 
t  IFith  itnstanip'*(l  metaW]  With  false  indulgences, 
i  Daniel^']  “  Thousand  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stotjd  before  him.”  Dan'^cl  vu# 
10, 
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As  there  are  splendours  that  it  shines  on :  each 
According  to  the  virtue  it  conceives, 

Differing  in  love  and  sweet  affection. 

Look  then  how  lofty  and  how  huge  in  breadth  ^ 
The’  eternal  might,  which,  broken  and  dispers’d 
Over  such  countless  miiTors,  yet  remains 
Whole  in  itself  and  one,  as  at  the  first.”  I  - 
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Daiite  is  taken  up  with  Beatrice  into  the  empyrean ;  and  there 
having  his  sight  strengthened  by  her  aid,  and  by  the  virtue 
derived  from  looking  on  a  river  of  light,  he  sees  the  triumph 
of  the  angels  and  of  the  souls  of  the  blessed. 

Noon’s  fervid  hour  perchance  six  thousand  miles* 
From  hence  is  distant;  and  the  shadowy  cone 
Almost  to  level  on  our  earth  declines ; 

When,  from  the  midmost  of  this  blue  abyss. 

By  turns  some  star  is  to  our  vision  lost. 

And  straightway  as  the  handmaid  of  the  sun 
Puts  forth  her  radiant  brow,  all,  light  by  light. 
Fade;  and  the  spangled  firmament  shuts  in. 

E’en  to  the  loveliest  of  the  glittering  throng 
Thus  vanish’d  gradually  from  my  sight  10 

The  triumph,  which  plays  ever  round  the  point. 
That  overcame  me,  seeming  (for  it  did) 

Engirt-j-  by  that  it  girdeth.  Wherefore  love, 

•  Six  thousand  miles,']  He  compares  the  vanishing  of  the 
vision  to  the  fading  away  of  the  stars  at  dawn,  when  it  is  noon  - 
day  six  thousand  miles  off,  and  the  shadow,  formed  by  the  earth 
over  the  part  of  it  inhabited  by  the  Poet,  is  about  to  disappear. 

t  Engirt,]  “  Appearing]  to  be  encompassed  by  these  angelitx 
bands,  which  are  in  reality  encompassed  by  it.” 

Gg2 
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With  loss  of  other  object,  forc’d  me  bend 
Mne  eyes  on  Beatrice  once  again. 

If  all,  that  hitherto  is  told  of  her. 

Were  in  one  praise  concluded,  ’t  were  too  weak 
To  furnish  out  this  turn.*  Mine  eyes  did  look 
On  beauty,  such,  as  I  beheve  in  sooth. 

Not  merely  to  exceed  our  human ;  but,  20 

That  save  it’s  Maker,  none  can  to  the  full 
Enjoy  it.  At  this  point  o’erpower’d  1  fail; 

Unequal  to  my  theme  ;  as  never  bard 
Of  buskin  or  of  sock  hath  fail’d  before. 

For  as  the  sun  doth  to  the  feeblest  sight. 

E’en  so  remembrance  of  that  witching  smile 
Hath  dispossest  my  spirit  of  itself. 

Not  from  that  day,  when  on  this  earth  I  first 
Beheld  her  charms,  up  to  that  view  of  them, 

Have  I  with  song  applausive  ever  ceas’d  30 

To  follow;  but  now  follow  them  no  more; 

My  course  here  bounded,  as  each  artist’s  is. 

When  it  doth  touch  the  limit  of  his  skill. 

She,  (such  as  I  bequeath  her  to  the  bruit 
Of  louder  trump  tlian  mine,  which  hasteneth  on. 
Urging  it’s  arduous  matter  to  the  close,) 

Her  words  resum’d,  in  gesture  and  in  voice 
Resembling  one  accustom’d  to  command: 

“  Forthf  from  the  last  corporeal  ^re  we  come 
Into  the  heav’u  that  is  unbodied  light;  40 

Light  intellectual,  replete  with  love ; 

Love  of  true  happiness,  replete  with  joy ; 

*  This  turn,']  Questa  vice. 

Hence  perhaps  Milton,  P.  L.  b.  viii,  491* 

.This  luni  hath  made  amends. 

t  Forth,']  From  the  ninth  sphere  to  the  empyrean,  which  is 
mere  light. 
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.Toy,  that  transcends  all  sweetness  of  delight. 

Here  shalt  thou  look  on  either  mighty  host* 

Of  Paradise  ;  and  one  in  that  array, 

AVhich  in  the  final  judgment  thou  shalt  see.” 

As  when  the  hghtning,  in  a  sudden  spleen 
Unfolded,  dashes  from  the  blinding  eyes 
The  vlsive  spirits,  dazzled  and  bedimm’d ; 

So,  round  about  me,  fulminating  streams  SO 

Of  living  radiance  play’d,  and  left  me  swath’d 
And  veil’d  in  dense  impenetrable  blaze. 

Such  weal  is  in  the  love,  that  stills  this  heav’n; 

For  it’s  own  flamef  the  torch  thus  fitting  ever. 

No  sooner  to  my  hst’ning  ear  had  come 
The  brief  assurance,  than  I  understood 
New  virtue  into  me  infus’d,  and  sight 
lUndled  afresh,  with  vigour  to  sustain 
Excess  of  light  however  pure.  I  look’d; 

And,  in  the  likeness  of  a  river,  saw  60 

Light  flowing,!  from  whose  amber-seeming  waves 
Flash’d  up  effulgence,  as  they  glided  on 
’Twixt  banks,  on  either  side,  painted  with  spring. 
Incredible  how  fair:  and,  from  the  tide 
There  ever  and  anon,  outstarting,  flew 
Sparkles  instinct  with  life  ;  and  in  the  flow’rs 
Did  set  them,  like  to  rubies  chas’d  in  gold; 

•  Either  mighty  host.']  Of  angels,  th  at  remained  faithful,  and 
of  beatified  souls ;  the  latter  in  that  foi-m  which  they  will  have 
at  the  last  day. 

t  For  it's  own Jlame.]  Thus  disposing  the  spirits  to  receive  it’s 
own  beatific  light, 

T  Light  flme'ing.]  •*  And  he  shewed  me  a  pnre  river  of  water 
of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and 
of  the  Lamb.”  J?ev.  xxii.  1. 

Underneath  a  bright  sea  flow’d 
Of  jasper  or  of  liquid  pt  arl. 

Milton,  F.  L,  b.  iii.  518. 
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Then,  as  if  drunk  with  odours,  plung’d  again 
Into  the  wond’rous  flood ;  from  which,  as  one 
Re-enter’d,  stiU  another  rose.  “The  thirst  70 
Of  knowledge  high,  whereby  thou  art  inflam’d, 

To  search  the  meaning  of  what  here  thou  seest. 
The  more  it  warms  thee,  pleases  me  the  more. 

But  first  behoves  thee  of  this  water  drink, 

Or  ere  that  longing  be  allay’d.”  So  spake 
The  day-star  of  mine  eyes:  then  thus  subjoin’d: 

“  This  stream;  and  these,  forth-issuing  from  it’s  gulf 
And  diving  back,  a  living  topaz  each; 

With  all  this  laughter  on  it’s  bloomy  shores; 

Are  but  a  preface,  shadowy  of  the  truth*  80 

They  emblem  :  not  that,  in  themselves,  the  things 
Are  crude  ;  but  on  thy  part  is  the  defect, 

Por  that  th)’  views  not  yet  aspire  so  high.” 

Never  did  babe,  that  had  outslept  his  wont 
Rush,  with  such  eager  straining,  to  the  milk. 

As  I  toward  the  water,  bending  me. 

To  make  the  better  mirrors  of  mine  eyes 
In  the  refining  wave:  and  as  the  eaves 
Of  mine  eye-lidsf  did  drink  of  it,  forthwith 
Seem’d  it  unto  me  turn’d  from  length  to  round.  90 
Then  as  a  troop  of  maskers,  when  they  put 
Their  visors  off,  look  other  than  before  ; 

The  counterfeited  semblance  thrown  aside: 

So  into  greater  jubilee  were  chang’d 
Those  flowers  and  sparkles ;  and  distinct  I  saw 
Before  me,  either  couitf  of  heav’n  display’d. 

•  Shadmoy  of  the  truth.'] 

Son  di  lor  vero  ombriferi  pi  efazi. 
t  - the  caves 

Of  mine  eye  lids.]  Thus  Shakespeare  calls  the  eye-lids  “  pent-' 
homse  lids.”  Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  3. 
f.  Either  court.]  See  Note  to  v.  44. 
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O  prime  enlightener !  thou  who  gav’st  me  strength 
On  the  high  triumpli  of  thy  realm  to  gaze; 

Grant  virtue  now  to  utter  what  I  kenn’d. 

There  is  in  heav’n  a  light,  whose  goodly  shine  100 
Makes  the  Creator  visible  to  all 
Created,  that  in  seeing  him  alone 
Have  peace;  and  in  a  circle  spreads  so  far. 

That  the  circumf’rence  were  too  loose  a  zone 
To  girdle  in  the  sun.  All  is  one  beam. 

Reflected  from  the  summit  of  the  first. 

That  moves,  which  being  hence  and  vigour  takes. 
And  as  some  cliff,  that  from  the  bottom  eyes 
Its  image  mirror’d  in  the  crystal  flood, 

As  if  to’  admire  it’a  brave  appareling  110 

Of  verdure  and  of  flowers  ;  so,  round  about. 

Eying  the  light,  on  more  than  million  thrones. 
Stood,  eminent,  whatever  from  our  earth 
Has  to  the  skies  return’d.  How  wide  the  leaves. 
Extended  to  their  utmost,  of  this  rose, 

AVhose  lowest  step  embosoms  such  a  space 
Of  ample  radiance  !  Yet,  nor  amplitude 
Nor  height  impeded,  but  my  view  with  ease 
Took  in  the  full  dimensions  of  that  joy. 

Near  or  remote,  what  there  avails,  where  God  120 
Immediate  rules,  and  Nature,  awed,  suspends 
Her  sway  ?  Into  the  yellow  of  the  rose 
Perennial,  which,  in  bright  expausiveness, 

Lays  forth  it’s  gradual  blooming,  redolent 
Of  praises  to  the  never-wint’ring  sun. 

As  one,  who  fain  would  speak  yet  holds  his  peace, 
Beatrice  led  me;  and,  “  Behold,”  she  said, 

“  This  fair  assemblage;  stoles  of  snowy  white. 

How  numberless.  The  city  whe^e  we  dwell. 
Behold  how  vast;  and  these  our  ^eats  so  throng’d, 
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Few  now  are  wanting;  here.  In  that  proud  stall. 
On  which,  the  crown,  already  o’er  it’s  state 
Suspended,  holds  thine  eyes — or  e’er  thyself 
Mayst  at  the  wedding  sup, — shall  rest  the  soul 
Of  the  great  Harr)',*  he  who  by  the  world 
Augustus  hail’d,  to  Italy  must  come. 

Before  her  day  be  ripe.  But  ye  are  sick. 

And  in  your  tetchy  wantonness  as  blind. 

As  is  the  bantling,  that  of  hunger  dies. 

And  drives  away  the  nurse.  Nor  may  it  be,  140 
That  he,f  who  in  the  sacred  forum  sways. 

Openly  or  in  secret,  shall  Avith  him 
Accordant  walk:  whom  God  will  not  endure 
I’  the’  holy  office  long;  but  thrust  him  down 
To  Simon  Magus,  where  Alagna’s  priestt 
Will  sink  beneath  him:  such  will  be  his  meed.” 

*  Of  the  great  Harry.1  The  Emperor  Henry  VII.  who  died  in 
1313.  Henry,  Count  of  Luxemburg,  held  the  imperial  power 
three  years,  seven  months,  and  eighteen  days  from  his  first 
Coronation  to  his  death.  He  was  a  man  wise,  and  just,  and 
gracious ;  brave  and  intrepid  in  arms;  a  man  of  honour  and  a 
good  catholic;  and  although  by  his  lineage  he  was  of  no  great 
condition,  he  was  of  a  magnanimous  heart,  much  feared  and 
held  in  awe ;  and  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would  have  done  the 
greatest  things.”  G.  Villani.  lib.  ix.  cap.  1.  Compare  Dino 
Compagoi.  Muratoti.  Rer.  Ital.  Script,  tom.  ix.  lib.  iii.  p.  524. 

■f  He.']  Pope  Clement  V.  See  Canto  xxvdi.  53, 

t  Alagna’s  priest.]  Pope  Bonilace  VIII.  Hell,  canto  xix.  79 
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The  Poet  expatiates  further  on  the  glorious  vision  described  in  the 
last  Canto.  On  looking  round  for  Beatrice,  he  finds  that  she 
has  left  him,  and  that  an  old  man  is  at  his  side.  This  proves  to 
be  Saint  Bernard,  who  shows  him  that  Beatrice  has  returned 
to  her  throne,  and  then  points  out  to  him  the  blessedness  of  the 
A'irgin  Mother. 

In  fashion,  as  a  snow-white  rose,  lay  then 
Before  my  view  the  saintly  multitude,* 

Which  in  his  own  blood  Christ  espous’d.  Meanwhile, 
That  other  host,  j  that  soar  aloft  to  gaze 
-  And  celebrate  his  glory,  whom  they  love. 

Hover’d  around;  and,  like  a  troop  of  bees,i: 

Amid  the  vernal  sweets  alighting  now. 

Now  clustering,  where  their  fragrant  labour  glows. 
Flew  downward  to  the  mighty  flow’r,  or  rose 
From  the  redundant  petals,  streaming  back  10 
Unto  the  steadfast  dwelling  of  their  joy. 

Faces  had  they  of  flame,  and  wings  of  gold; 

*  The  saintly 'multitude,'^  Human  souls,  advanced  to  this  state 
of  g!oi7  ihrough  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

t  TActf  of  The  angels. 

X  Compare  Horner.  Iliad,  ii.  87,  Vifg.  /En-  i*  430,  and 

Milton.  P.  L.b.  i.  7684 
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The  rest  was  whiter  than  the  driven  snow; 

And,  as  they  flitted  down  into  the  flower. 

From  range  to  range,  fanning  their  plumy  loins. 
Whisper’d  the  peace  and  ardour,  which  they  won 
From  that  soft  winnowing.  Shadow  none,  the  vast 
Interposition  of  such  numerous  fliglit 
Cast,  from  above,  upon  the  flower,  or  view 
Obstructed  aught.  For,  through  the  universe,  20 
Wherever  merited,  celestial  light 
Glides  freely,  and  no  obstacle  prevents. 

All  there,  who  reign  in  safety  and  in  bliss. 

Ages  long  past  or  new,  on  one  sole  mark 
Their  love  and  vision  fix’d.  O  trinal  beam 
Of  individual  star,  that  charmst  them  thus ! 
Vouchsafe  one  glance  to  gild  our  storm  below.* 

If  the  grim  brood-t",  from  Arctic  shores  that  roam’d, 
(Where  Helicet  for  ever,  as  she  wheels. 

Sparkle’s  a  mother’s  fondness  on  her  son)  30 

Stood  in  mute  wonder  ’mid  the  works  of  Rome, 
When  to  their  view  the  Lateran  arose  § 

*  To  gild  our  storm  below.']  To  guide  us  through  the  dangers  to 
which  we  are  exposed  in  this  tempestuous  life. 

t  If  the  grim  brood.]  The  northern  hordes  w'ho  invaded  Rome. 
Laiidi  no  justly  observes,  that  “  this  is  a  most  excellent  comparison 
to  show  how  great  his  astonishment  was  at  beholding  the  realms 
of  the  blest.” 

XHelicc.]  Callisto,  and  her  son  Areas,  changed  into  the  con¬ 
stellations  of  the  greater  Bear  and  Arctophylax  or  Bootes.  See 
Ovid,  Met.  lib.  ii.  fab.  v.  vi. 

5  The  Lateran  arose.] 

— -tiuando  Laterano 

Alle  cose  mortali  ando  di  sopra. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  passage  in  Akeiiside : 

Mark  how  the  dread  Pantheon  stands, 

Amid  the  domes  of  modern  hands. 

Ode  xviii.  b.  i. 

ft  is  remarkable  that  Dante  has  no  allusion  to  the  magnificence 
of  Gothic  architecture,  which  was  then  in  so  much  perlection,  and 
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In  greatness  more  than  earthly;  I,  who  then 
From  human  to  divine  had  pass’d,  from  time 
Unto  eternity,  and  out  of  Florence 
To  justice  and  to  truth,  how  might  I  choose 
But  marvel  too  ?  ’Twixt  gladness  and  amaze. 

In  sooth  no  will  had  I  to  utter  aught. 

Or  hear.  And,  as  a  pilgrim,  when  he  rests 
Within  the  temple  of  his  vow,  looks  round  40 
In  breathless  awe,  and  hopes  some  time  to  tell 
Of  all  its  goodly  state ;  e’en  so  mine  eyes 
Cours’d  up  and  down  along  the  living  light, 

Now  low,  and  now  aloft,  and  now  around. 

Visiting  every  step.  Looks  I  beheld, 

Where  charity  in  soft  persuasion  sat; 

Smiles  from  within,  and  radiance  from  above  ; 

And,  in  each  gestui'e,  grace  and  honour  high. 

So  rov’d  my  ken,  and  in  its  general  form 
All  l^aradise  survey’d  ;  when  round  I  turn’d  50 
With  purpose  of  my  lady  to  inquire 
Once  more  of  things  that  held  my  thought  suspense^ 
But  answer  found  from  other  than  1  ween’d; 

For,  Beatrice  when  I  thought  to  see, 

I  saw  instead  a  senior,  at  my  side. 

Rob’d,  as  the  rest,  in  glory.  Joy  benign 
Glow’d  in  his  eye,  and  o’er  his  cheek  diffus’d. 

With  gestures  such  as  spake  a  father’s  love. 

And,  “  Whither  is  she  vanish’d  ?”  straiglit  I  asked. 

“  By  Beatrice  summon’d,”  he  replied,  60 

“  I  come  to  aid  thy  wish.  Looking  aloft 
To  the  third  circle  from  the  highest,  there 

which,  as  Tiraboschi  endeavours  to  show,  by  a  iiassage  in  Cassio- 
dorus,  describing  its  peculiar  character  of  slender  columns  and 
lanceated  arches,  was  introduced  into  Italy  soeariyas  the  end  of 
the  fifth  centui'y.  See  Stor.  della  Lett.  Ital.  lorn.  iii.  Ub.  i. 
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Behold  her  on  the  throne,  wherein  her  merit 
Hath  plac’d  her.”  Answering  not,  mine  eyes  I 
rais’d, 

And  saw  her,  where  aloof  she  sat,  her  brow 
A  wreath  reflecting  of  eternal  beams. 

Not  from  the  centre  of  tlie  sea  so  far 
Unto  the  region  of  the  highest  thunder. 

As  was  my  ken  from  her’s;  and  yet  the  fonn 
Came  thro’  that  medium  down,  unmix’d  and  pure. 

“  O  Lady !  thou  in  whom  my  hopes  have  rest;  ' 
'Who,  for  my  safety,  hast  not  scorn’d  in  hell 
To  leave  the  traces  of  thy  footsteps  mark’d; 

For  all  mine  eyes  have  seen,  1,  to  thy  power 
And  goodness,  virtue  owe  and  grace.  Of  slave 
Thou  hast  to  freedom  brought  me;  and  no  means. 
For  my  deliverance  apt,  hast  left  untried. 

Thy  hberal  bounty  still  toward  me  keep: 

That,  when  my  spirit,  which  thou  madest  whole. 

Is  loosen’d  from  this  body,  it  may  find  80 

Favour  with  thee.”  So  I  my  suit  preferr’d: 

And  she,  so  distant,  as  appear’d,  look’d  down. 

And  smil’d;  then  towards  the  eternal  fountain  turn’d. 

And  thus  the  senior,  holy  and  rever’d: 

“  That  thou  at  length  mayst  happily  conclude 
Thy  voyage  (to  which  end  1  was  despatch’d. 

By  supplication  mov’d  and  holy  love) 

Let  thy  upsoaring  vision  range,  at  large. 

This  garden  tlirough:  for  so  by  ray  divine 
Kindled,  tliy  ken  a  higher  flight  shall  mount;  90 
And  from  heaven’s  queen,  whom  fervent  I  adore. 

All  gracious  aid  befriend  us;  for  that  I 
Am  her  own  faithful  Bernard.”*  Like  a  wight 

•  Bernard. St.  Bernard,  the  venerable  abbot  of  Clairvaiu:, 
and  the  g^reat  promoter  of  the  second  crusade,  tvlio  dietl  A.  D. 
1153,  in  his  sixty-third  year.  His  sermons  are  called  by  Henanltj 
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Who  haply  from  Croatia  wends  to  see 
Our  Veronica;*  and,  the  while ’t  is  shown, 

Hangs  over  it  with  never-sated  gaze. 

And,  all  that  he  hath  heard  revolving,  saith 
Unto  himself  in  thought;  “  And  didst  thou  look 
E’en  thus,  O  Jesus,  my  true  Lord  and  God  ? 

And  was  this  semblance  thine  ?”  So  gaz’d  I  then  100 

Adoring;  for  the  charity  of  him,f 

Who  musing,  in  this  world  that  peace  enjoy’d, 

“chefs  d’oeiivres  de sentiment  et  deforce  ”  Abrege  Chron.  de 
VHist.  deFr.  1145.  They  have  even  been  preferred  to  all  the 
productions  of  the  ancients,  and  the  author  has  been  term¬ 
ed  the  last  of  the  fatliers  of  the  church .  It  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  not  delivered  originally  in  the  French  longue.  Ibid. 

That  the  part  he  acts  in  the  present  poem  should  be  assigned 
to  him,  appears  somewhat  remarkable,  when  we, consider  that  he 
severely  censured  the  new  festival  established  in  honour  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  and  “opposed  the  doc¬ 
trine  itself  with  tlie  greatest  vigour,  as  it  supposed  her  being  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  privilege  which  belonged  to  Christ  alone.”  Dr. 
maclaine's  Mosheim,\oi.  iii.  cent,  xii  part  ii.  c.  iii.  Jib. 

•  Our  Veronica.'] 

A  vernicle  had  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 

Chaucer,  Frol,  to  the  Canterbunj  Tales. 

“  Vernicle,  diminutive  of  Veronike,  Fr.  A  copy  in  miniature 
of  the  picture  of  Christ,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  miracu¬ 
lously  imprinted  upon  a  handkerchief  preserved  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Peter  at  Rome.  Du  Cange  in  v.  Veronica.  Madox,  Form, 
Angl.  1.  p.  428.  Tcstam.  Joh.  de  Nevill.  an.  1386  :  Item  Domino 
Archiepiscopo  Ebonim  fratri  meo,  vestimentum  rtibeum  de  velvet 
cum  le  verouike  (r.  Vcronikel  in  granis  rosarum  de  super  Bron- 
data  (r.  broudata.)  It  was  usual  for  persons  returning  Iropi  pil¬ 
grimages,  to  bring  with  Uiem  certain  tokens  of  the  several  places 
which  they  had  visited ;  and  therefore  the  Pardoner,  who  is  just 
arrived  from  Rome,  is  represented  with  a  vernicle  sewed  upon  his 
cappe.  See  Pierce  Plowman,  23,  b.”  Tyriohitt's  Glossary  to 
Chaucer.  Our  Poet  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his  Vita  Nuova,  p- 
275,  “  Avvenne  in  quel  tempo,  &c.”  “It  happened,  at  that 
time,  that  many  people  were  going  to  see  that  blessed  image, 
which  Jesus  Christ  left  to  us  for  a  pattern  of  his  most  beautiful 
form,  which  my  lady  now  beholds  in  glory.” 

•h  Him,]  St.  Bernard. 
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Stood  llvelily  before  me.  “  Child  of  grace  !” 

Thus  he  began:  “  thou  shalt  not  knowledge  gain 
Of  this  glad  being,  if  thine  eyes  are  held 
Still  in  this  depth  below.  But  search  aroupd 
The  circles,  to  the  furthest,  till  thou  spy 
Seated  in  state,  the  queen,*  that  of  this  realm 
Issov’reign.”  Straight  mine  eyes  I  rais’d;  and  bright. 
As,  at  the  birth  of  mom,  the  eastern  chme  110 
Above  the’  horizon,  where  the  sun  dechnes; 

So  to  mine  eyes,  that  upward,  as  from  vale 
To  mountain  sped,  at  the’  extreme  bound,  a  part 
Excell’d  in  lustre  all  the  front  oppos’d 
And  as  the  glow  burns  raddiest  o’er  the  wave. 
That  waits  the’  ascending  team,  which  Phaeton 
Ill  knew  to  guide,  and  on  each  part  the  hght 
Diminish’d  fades,  intensest  in  the  midst; 

So  burn’d  the  peaceful  oriflamb,  and  slack’d 
On  every  side  the  living  flame  decay’d.  120 

And  in  that  midst  their  sportive  pennons  wav’d 
Thousands  of  angels;  in  resplendence  each 
Distinct,  and  quaint  adornment.  At  their  glee 
And  carol,  smil’d  the  Lovely  One  of  heav’n. 

That  joy  was  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  blest. 

Had  I  a  tongue  in  eloquence  as  rich. 

As  is  the  colouring  in  fancy’s  loom, 

’T  were  all  too  poor  to  utter  the  least  part 
Of  that  enchantment.  When  he  saw  mine  eyes 
Intent  on  her,  that  charm’d  him;  Bernard  gaz’d  130 
"With  so  exceeding  fondness,  as  infus’d 
Ardour  into  my  breast,  unfelt  before. 


*  The  queen-l  Tlie  Virgin  Mary. 
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ARGUMENT, 

Saint  Bernard  shows  him,  on  their  several  thrones,  the  other 
blessed  souls,  both  of  the  old  and  new  Testament ;  explains  to 
him  that  their  places  are  assig^ned  them  by  grace,  and  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  merit;  and  lastly,  tells  him  that  if  he  would  obtain 
power  to  descry  what  remained  of  the  heavenly  vision,  he  must 
unite  with  him  in  supplication  to  Mary, 

Fheelt  the  sage,  though  wrapt  in  musings  high. 
Assum’d  the  teacher’s  pail,  and  mild  began: 

“  The  wound,  that  Mary  clos’d,  she*  open’d  first. 
Who  sits  so  beautiful  at  Mary’s  feet. 

The  third  in  order,  underneath  hei’,  lo ! 

Rachel  with  Beatrice;  Sarah  next; 

Judith;  Rebecca;  and  the  gleaner-maid. 

Meek  ancestressf  of  him,  who  sang  the  songs 
Of  sore  repentance  in  his  soiTowful  mood. 

All,  as  I  name  them,  down  from  leaf  to  leaf,  10 
Are,  in  gradation,  throned  on  the  rose. 

And  from  tlie  seventh  step,  successively, 

Adown  the  breathing  tresses  of  the  flow’r. 

Still  doth  the  file  of  Hebi-ew  dames  proceed. 

For  these  are  a  partition  wall,  whereby 

*  SAe.]  Eve. 

f  AiKestress.']  Rutb,  the  ancestress  of  David. 
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The  sacred  stairs  are  sever’d,  as  the  faith 

In  Christ  divides  them.  On  this  part,  where  blooms 

Each  leaf  in  full  maturity,  are  set 

Such  as  in  Christ,  or  e’er  he  came,  believ’d. 

On  the’  other,  where  an  intersected  space  20 
Yet  shows  the  semicircle  void,  abide 
AH  they,  who  look’d  to  Christ  already  come. 

And  as  our  Lady  on  her  glorious  stool. 

And  they  who  on  then  stools  beneath  her  sit. 

This  way  distinction  make;  e’en  so  on  his. 

The  mighty  Baptist  that  way  marks  the  line, 

(He  who  endur’d  the  desert,  and  the  pains 
Of  martyrdom,  and,  for  two  years,* * * §  of  hell. 

Yet  still  continued  holy)  and  beneath, 

Augustin;f  Francis;!  Benedict; §  and  the  rest,  30 
Thus  far  from  round  to  round.  So  heav’ns  decree 
Forecasts,  this  garden  equally  to  fill. 

With  faith  in  either  view,  past  or  to  come. 

Learn  too,  that  downward  from  the  step,  which 
cleaves, 

Midway,  the  twain  compartments,  none  there  are 
Who  place  obtain  for  merit  of  their  own. 

But  have  through  others’  merit  been  advanc’d. 

On  set  conditions;  spirits  all  releas’d. 

Ere  for  themselves  they  had  the  power  to  choose. 
And,  if  thou  mark  and  listen  to  tliem  well,  40 
Their  childish  looks  and  voice  declare  as  much. 

“  Here,  silent  as  thou  art,  I  know  thy  doubt; 

And  gladly  will  I  loose  the  knot,  wherein 

*  Two  yearj..]  The  time  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the 
Baptist  and  his  redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ. 

t  Augustin.^  Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  tlie  fourth  century ;  the  cele¬ 
brated  writer  who  has  been  mentioned  before.  Canto  s.  117, 

t  Francis.^  See  Canto  xi. 

§  Menedict.2  Sse  Canto  sxii. 
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Thy  subtil  thoughts  have  bound  thee.  From  this 
realm 

Excluded,  chance  no  entrance  here  may  find; 

No  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  or  sorrow  can. 

A  law  immutable  hath  stablish’d  all; 

Nor  is  there  aught  thou  seest,  that  dotli  not  fit, 
Exactly,  as  the  finger  to  the  ring. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  witliout  cause,  that  these,  50 
O’erspeedy  comers,  to  immortal  life. 

Are  different  in  their  shares  of  excellence. 

Our  Sov’reign  Lord,  that  settleth  this  estate 
In  love  and  in  delight  so  absolute. 

That  wish  can  dare  no  further,  every  soul. 

Created  in  his  joyous  sight  to  dwell. 

With  grace,  at  pleasui’e,  variously  endows. 

And  for  a  proof  the’  effect  may  well  suffice. 

And ’t  is  moreover  most  expressly  mai'k’d 
In  holy  scripture,*  where  the  twins  are  said  60 
To’  have  struggled  in  the  womb.  Therefore,  as 
Inweaves  the  coronet,  so  every  brow  [grace 

W'eareth  it’s  proper  hue  of  orient  light. 

And  merely  in  respect  to  his  prime  gift. 

Not  in  reward  of  meritorious  deed. 

Hath  each  his  several  degree  assign’d. 

In  early  times  with  their  own  innocence 
More  was  not  wanting,  than  the  parents’  faitli. 

To  same  them:  those  first  ages  past,  behov’d 
That  circumcision  in  the  males  should  imp  70 

^ /n  holy  sd'ipture,']  ‘‘And  the  cliildren  struggled  together 
within  lier/’  Gen.  xxv.  22.  “  When  Rcbekah  also  had  conceived 
by  one,  even  by  our  father  Isaac ;  (for  the  children  being  not  yet 
born,  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil,  that  the  promise  of 
God  according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him 
ihatcaMclh  it  was  said  mno  lier,  The  elder  shall  serve  the 
voimger,”  Rom.  ix.  10, 11, 12, 
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The  flight  of  innocent  wings:  but  since  the  day 
Of  grace  liath  come,  without  baptismal  rites. 

In  Christ  accomplish’d,  innocence  herself 
;Must  linger  yet  below.  Now  raise  thy  view 
Unto  the  visage  most  resembling  Christ: 

For,  in  her  splendour  only,  shalt  thou  win 
The  power  to  look  on  him.”  Forthwith  I  saw 
Such  floods  of  gladness  on  her  visage  shower’d. 
From  holy  spirits,  winging  that  profound; 

That,  whatsoever  I  had  yet  beheld,  80 

Had  not  so  much  suspended  me  with  wonder. 

Or  shown  me  such  similitude  of  God. 

And  he,  who  had  to  her  descended,  once. 

On  earth,  now  hail’d  in  heav’n;  and  on  pois’d  wing, 
“  Ave,  Maria,  Gratia  Plena,  sang. 

To  whose  sweet  anthem  all  tlie  blissful  court. 

From  all  parts  answ’ring,  rang:  that  holier  joy 
Brooded  the  deep  serene.  “  Father  revee’d! 

Who  deign’st,  for  me,  to  quit  the  pleasant  place. 
Wherein  thou  sittest,  by  eternal  lot;  90 

Say,  who  that  angel  is,  that  with  such  glee 
Beholds  our  queen,  and  so  enamour’d  glows 
Of  lier  high  beauty,  that  all  fire  he  seems.” 

So  I  again  resorted  to  the  lore 
Of  my  wise  teacher,  he,  whom  Mary’s  charms 
Embellish’d,  as  the  sun  the  morning  star; 

Who  thus  in  answer  spake  :  “  In  him  are  summ’d, 
Whate’er  of  buxomness  and  free  delight 
May  be  in  spirit,  or  in  angel,  met : 

And  so  beseems :  for  that  he  bare  the  palm  100 
Down  unto  Mary,  when  the  Son  of  God 
Vouchsaf’d  to  clothe  him  in  terrestrial  weeds. 

Now  let  thine  eyes  wait  heedful  on  my  words  i 
And  note  thou  of  this  just  and  pious  realm 
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The  chief est  nobles.  Those,  highest  in  bliss, 

The  twain,  on  each  hand  next  our  empress  thron’d. 
Are  as  it  were  two  roots  unto  this  rose : 

He  to  the  left,  the  parent,  whose  rash  Uste 
Proves  bitter  to  his  seed;  and,  on  the  right, 

That  ancient  father  of  the  holy  church,  110 

Into  whose  keeping  Christ  did' give  the  keys 
Of  this  sweet  flow’r;  near  whom  behold  the  seer, 
That,  ere  he  died,  saw  all  the  grievous  times 
Of  the  fair  bride,  who  with  the  lance  and  nails 
Was  won.  And,  near  unto  the  other,  rests 
The  leader,  under  whom,  on  manna,  fed 
The’  ungrateful  nation,  fickle  and  perverse. 

On  the’  other  part,  facing  to  Peter,  lo! 

Where  Anna  sits,  so  well  content  to  look 
On  her  lov’d  daughter,  that  witlr  moveless  eye  120 
She  chants  the  loud  hosanna:  while,  oppos’d 
To  the  first  father  of  your  mortal  kind. 

Is  Lucia,*  at  whose  best  thy  lady  sped. 

When  on  the  edge  of  ruin  clos’d  thine  eye. 

“But  (for  the  vision  hasteneth  to  an  end) 

Here  break  we  off,  as  the  good  workman  doth. 
That  shapes  the  cloak  according  to  the  cloth ; 

And  to  the  primal  love  our  ken  shall  rise  ; 

That  thou  mayst  penetrate  the  brightness,  far 
As  sight  can  bear  thee.  Yet,  alas!  in  sooth  130 
Beating  thy  pennons,  thinking  to  advance. 

Thou  backward  fall’st.  Grace  then  must  first  be 
gain’d;  [prayer 

Her  grace,  whose  might  can  help  thee.  Thou  in 
Seek  her:  and,  witlr  affection,  wiiilst  I  sue. 

Attend,  and  yield  me  all  thy  heart.”  He  said ; 
And  thus  the  saintly  orison  began- 


Lwao."]  See  Hellj  canto  ii.  97. 
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Saiat  Bernard  supplicates  the  Virgin  Mary  that  Dante  may  have 
grace given  him  to  contemplate  the  brightness  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  which  is  accordingly  granted;  and  Dante  then  him¬ 
self  prays  to  God  for  ability  to  show  forth  some  part  of  the  ce¬ 
lestial  glory  in  his  writings.  Lastly,  he  is  admitted  to  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  mystery ;  the  Trinity,  and  the  Union  of  Man  with 
God. 

“  O  VIRGIN  mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son ! 

Created  beings  all  in  lowliness 
Surpassing,  as  in  height  above  them  all ; 

Term  by  the’  eternal  counsel  pre-ordain’d ; 
Ennobler  of  thy  nature,  so  advanc’d 
In  thee,  that  it’s  gi-eat  Maker  did  not  scorn. 
Himself,  in  his  own  work  enclos’d  to  dwell ; 

For  in  thy  womb  rekindling  shone  the  love 
Keveal’d,  whose  genial  influence  makes  now 
This  flower  to  germin  in  eternal  peace:  10 

Here  thou  to  us,  of  charity  and  love. 

Art,  as  the  noon-day  torch ;  and  art,  beneath. 

To  mortal  men,  of  Impe  a  living  spring. 

So  mighty  art  thou,  lady,  and  so  great. 

That  he,  who  grace  desireth,  and  comes  not 
To  thee  for  aidance,  fain  would  have  desire 
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Fly  without  wings.  Nor  only  him,  who  asks, 

Thy  bounty  succours;  but  doth  freely  oft 
Forerun  the  asking.  Whatsoe’er  may  be 
Of  excellence  in  creature,  pity  mild,  20 

Eelenting  mercy,  large  munificence. 

Are  all  combin’d  in  thee.  Here  kneeleth  one. 
Who  of  all  spirits  hath  review’d  the  state. 

From  the  world’s  lowest  gap  unto  this  height. 
Suppliant  to  thee  he  kneels,  imploring  grace 
For  virtue  yet  more  high,  to  lift  his  ken 
Toward  the  bliss  supreme.  And  I,  who  ne’er 
Coveted  sight,  more  fondly,  for  myself. 

Than  now  for  him,  my  j)rayers  to  thee  prefer, 

(And  pray  they  be  not  scant)  that  thou  wouldst  drive 
Each  cloud  of  his  mortality  away ; 

That  on  the  sov’reign  pleasure  he  maj'  g’aze. 

This  also  I  entreat  of  tliee,  O  queen ! 

Who  canst  do  what  thou  wilt;  that  in  him  thou 
Wouldst,  after  all  he  hath  beheld;  preserve 
Affection  sound,  and  human  passions  quell. 

Lo  !  where,  with  Beatrice,  many  a  saint  [suit.” 
Stretch  their  clasp’d  hands,  in  furtherance  of  my 
The  eyes,  that  heav’n  with  love  and  awe  regards. 
Fix’d  on  the  suitor,  witness’d,  how  benign  40 
She  looks  on  pious  pray’rs:  then  fasten’d  they 
On  the’  everlasting  hght,  wherein  no  eye 
Of  creature,  as  may  well  be  thought,  so  far 
Can  travel  inward.  I,  meanwhile,  who  drew' 

Near  to  the  limit,  where  all  wishes  end. 

The  ardour  of  my  wish  (for  so  behov’d) 

Ended  within  me.  Beck’ning  smil’d  the  sage. 

That  1  should  look  aloft:  but,  ere  he  bade. 

Already  of  myself  aloft  I  look’d  ; 

For  visual  strength,  refining  more  and  more,  50 
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Bare  me  into  the  ray  authentical 
Of  sov’reign  light.  Thenceforward  what  I  saw. 
Was  not  for  words  to  speak,  nor  memory’s  self 
To  stand  against  such  outrage  on  her  skill. 

As  one,  who  from  a  dream  awaken’d,  straight, 
All  he  hath  seen  forgets;  yet  still  retains 
Impression  of  the  feeling  in  his  dream; 

E’en  such  am  I:  for  all  the  vision  dies. 

As ’t  were,  away;  and  yet  the  sense  of  sweet. 

That  sprang  from  it,  still  trickles  in  my  heart.  60 
Thus  in  the  sun-thaw  is  tlie  snow  unseal’d; 

Thus  in  the  winds  on  flitting  leaves  was  lost 
The  Sybil’s  sentence.*  O  eternal  beam ! 

(Whose  height  what  reach  of  mortal  thought  may 
Yield  me  again  some  little  particle  [soar.^) 

Of  what  thou  then  appearedst;  give  my  tongue 
Power,  but  to  leave  one  sparkle  of  thy  glory. 

Unto  the  race  to  come,  that  shall  not  lose 
Thy  triumph  wholly,  if  thou  waken  aught 
Of  memory  in  me,  and  endure  to  hear  70 

The  record  sound  in  this  unequal  strain. 

Such  keenness  from  the  living  ray  I  met. 

That,  if  mine  eyes  had  turn’d  away,  methinks, 

I  had  been  lost;  but,  so  embolden’d,  on 
I  pass’d,  as  I  remember,  till  my  view 
Hover’d  the  brink  of  dread  infinitude. 

O  grace,  unenvying  of  thy  boon !  that  gav’sjt 
Boldness  to  fix  so  earnestly  my  ken 
On  the’  everlasting  splendour,  that  I  look’d. 

While  sight  was  unconsumed;  and,  in  that  depth, 
Saw  in  one  volume  clasp’d  of  love,  whate’er 

*  The  Sybil’s  sentence.']  Virg.  ^n.  iij.445. 
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The  universe  unfolds;  all  properties 
Of  substance  and  of  accident,  beheld. 
Compounded,  yet  one  individual  light 
The  whole.  And  of  sucli  bond  methinks  I  saw 
The  universal  form  ;  for  that  whene’er 
I  do  but  speak  of  it,  my  soul  dilates 
Beyond  her  proper  self;  and,  till  I  speak. 

One  moment*  seems  a  longer  lethai’gy. 

Than  five-and-twenty  ages  had  appear’d 
To  that  emprize,  that  first  made  Neptune  wonder 
At  Argo’s  shadowy  darkening  on  lus  flood. 

With  fixed  heed,  suspense  and  motionless, 
Wond’ring  I  gaz’d  ;  and  admiration  still 
Was  kindled,  as  I  gaz’d.  It  may  not  be. 

That  one,  who  looks  upon  that  light,  can  turn 
To  other  object,  willing'ly,  his  view. 

For  all  the  good,  that  will  may  covet,  there 
Is  summ’d ;  and  all,  elsewhere  defective  found. 
Complete.  My  tongue  shall  utter  now,  no  more  100 
E’en  what  remembrance  keeps,  than  could  the 
That  yet  is  moisten’d  at  his  mother’s  breast,  [babe’s 
Not  that  the  semblance  of  the  liwng  light 

*  One  moment.']  “  A  moment  seems  to  me  more  tedious,  than 
flve-and-twenty  ages  would  have  appeared  to  the  Argonauts,  when 
they  had  resolved  on  their  expedition.”  Lombardi  proposes  a 
new  interpretation  of  this  difficult  passage,  and  would  under¬ 
stand  onr  author  to  say  that  “  one  moment  elapsed  after  the  vi¬ 
sion,  occasioned  a  greater  forgetfulness  of  what  he  had  seen,  than 
the  five-and-twenty  centuries,  which  passed  between  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  and  the  time  of  his  writing  this  poem,  had 
caused  oblivion  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  that  event.” 

1*  Argons  s/iadoTv.] 

The  wondred  Argo,  which  in  wondrous  piece 

lirst  through  the  filuxine  seas  bore  all  the  flower  of  Greece. 

.Spencer,  Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  c.  12,  st.  44. 
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Was  chang’d  (that  ever  as  at  first  remain’d,) 

But  that  my  vision  quickening,  in  that  sole 
Appearance,  still  new  miracles  descry’d. 

And  toil’d  me  with  the  change.  In  that  abyss 
Of  radiance,  clear  and  lofty,  seem’d,  methought. 
Three  orbs  of  triple  hue,  dipt  in  one  bound:* 

And,  from  another,  one  reflected  seem’d,  110 
As  rainbow  is  from  rainbow  :  and  the  third 
Seem’d  fire,  breath’d  equally  from  both.  O  speech ! 
How  feeble  and  how  faint  ait  thou,  to  give 
Conception  birth.  Yet  this  to  what  I  saw 
Is  less  than  little.  O  eternal  light ! 

Sole  in  thyself  that  dwellst;  and  of  thyself 
Sole  understood,  past,  present,  or  to  come; 

Thou  smiledst,-)-  on  that  circling.T  which  in  thee 
Seem’d  as  reflected  splendour,  while  I  mus’d ; 

For  I  therein,  methought,  in  it’s  own  hue  120 
Beheld  our  image  painted:  steadfastly 
I  therefore  por’d  upon  the  view.  As  one. 

Who  vers’d  in  geometric  lore,  would  fain 
Measure  the  cii-cle ;  and,  though  pondering  long 
And  deeply,  that  beginning,  winch  he  needs, 

Finds  not:  e’en  such  was  I,  intent  to  scan 
The  novel  wonder,  and  trace  out  the  form. 

How  to  the  circle  fitted,  and  therein 

How  plac’d:  but  the  flight  w'as  not  for  my  wing ; 

*  Three  orbs  of  triple  hue,  dipt  in  one  bound,^  The  Trinity. 

t  Thou  smiledst,'}  Some  MSS.  and  editions  instead  of  “  inten- 
dente  te  a  me  arridi,”  have  “  intendente  te  ami  ed  arridi,'* 

wlio,  understanding^  thjself,  lovest  and  enjoyest  thyself’*  wliich  9 
Lombardi  thinks  much  preferable. 

X  That  cirding,']  The  second  of  the  circles,  Light  of  Light,*’ 
in  which  he  dimly  beheld  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation. 
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Had  not  a  flash  darted  athwart  my  mind,  130 
And,  in  the  spleen,  unfolded  what  it  sought. 

Here  vigour  fail’d  the  tow’ring  fantasy: 

But  yet  the  will  roll’d  onward,  like  a  wheel 
In  even  motion,  by  the  Love  impell’d. 

That  moves  the  sun  in  heav’n  and  all  the  star§.. 


